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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING   THE   FIRST 

FORMATION  of  LANGUAGES, 


THE  aflignation  of  particular  names  to 
denote  particular  obje6ls,  that  is,  the 
inftitution  of  nouns  fubftantive,  would,  pro- 
bably, be  one  of  the  firft  fleps  towards  the 
fiMmation  of  language.     Two  favages,   who 
bad  never  been  taught  to  fpeak,  but  had 
been  bred  up  remote  from  the  focieties  of 
men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  tliat 
language  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each 
other,  by  uttering  certain  founds,  whenever 
they  meant  to  denote  certain  objedls.    Thofe 
obje^  only  which  were   mofl  familiar  to 
them,   and  which  they  had  mofl  frequent 
occafioR  to  mention  would  have  particular 
names  aifigned  to  them.     The  particular  cave 
wfaoie  covering  fheltered  them  from  the  wea* 
ther^  the  particular  tree  whofe  fruit  relieved 
their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whofe 
1..  B  a  water 
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water  allayed  their  third,  would  firft  be  de- 
nominated by  the  words  cave^  tree^  fountairiy 
or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
tliink  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to 
mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more 
enlarged  experience  of  thefe  favages  had  led 
them  to  obferve,  and  their  neceffary  occafions 
obliged  them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  beftow,  upon  each  of  thofe 
new  obje6ls,  the  fame  name,  by  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar 
objeft  they  were  firft  acquainted  with.  The 
new  objefts  had  none  of  them  any  name  of 
its  own,  but  each  of  them  exaftly  refembled 
another  objedl,  which  had  fuch  an  appella« 
lion.  It  was  impoffible  that  thofe  favages 
could  behold  the  new  objefts,  without  recol- 
le^ing  the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old 
ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  fo  clofe  a  refem- 
blance.  When  they  had  occafion,  therefore, 
to  mention,  or  to  point  put  to  each  other, 
any  of  the  new  objefts,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  correQ)ondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  in« 
ftant,  to  prefent  itfelf  to  their  memory  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  livelieft  manner.  And 
thus,  thofe  words,  which  were  originally  the 
proper  names  of  individuals,  woiJd  each  of 
them  infenfibly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude,    A  cliild  that  is  juft  learning 

to 
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to  Ipeak,  calls  every  perfon  who  comes  to  the 
boufe  its  papa  or  its  mama ;  and  thus  beftows 
upon  the  whole  fpecies  thofe  names  which  it 
had  been  taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals. 
I  have  known  a  clown,,  who  did  not  know 
the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by 
his  own  door.  It  was  the  river j  he  faid,  and 
he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His 
experience,  it  feems,  had  not  led  hun  to 
obferve  any  other  river.  The  general  word 
rfrer,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his 
acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name,  fignifying 
an  individual  obje£t.  If  this  perfon  had  been 
carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily 
-have  called  it  a  river?  Could  we  fuppoie 
any  perfon  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  general  word 
riverj  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the 
particular  word  Thames^  if  he  was  brought 
to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call 
it  a  Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more 
than  what  they,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do.  An 
Englilhman,  defcribing  any  great  river  Which 
he  may  have  feen  in  fome  foreign  country, 
naturally  fays,  that  it  is  another  Thames. 
The  Spaniards,  when  they  firfl  arrived  upon 
the  c<mfl  of  Mexico,  and  obferved  the  wealth, 
pqpuloufhels,  2^dL  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  lavage 
nations  which  they  had  been  vifiting  for  fome 
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time  before,  cried  out,  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New  Spain ; 
and  this  name  has  (luck  to  that  unfortunate 
country  ever  fince.  We  fay,  in  the  fame 
manner,  of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander  ; 
of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  phi« 
lofopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way 
of  fpeaking,  which  the  grammarians  call  an 
Antonomaiia,  and  which  is  fliU  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  neceffary, 
demonftrates  how  much  mankind  are  naturaUy 
difpofed  to  give  to  one  objeft  the  name  of 
any  other,  which  nearly  refembles  it,  and 
thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by  what 
originally  was  intended  to  exprefs  an  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  ai> 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objefts, 
whofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea 
of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which 
cxpreffes  it,  that  feems  originally  to  have 
given  occafion  to  the  formation  of  thofe 
clafles  and  affortments,  which,  in  the  fchools, 
are  called  genera  and  fpecies,  and  of  which 
the  ingenious  and  eloquent  M.  RoufTeau  of 
•Geneva  •  finds  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  origin.  What  conftitutes  a 
ipecies  is  merely  a  number  of  objefts,  bearing 
a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to  one  ano* 

•  Origine  de  I'lnegalite.     I*artie  Premiere,  p.  37^>  377*    Edi* 
lion  d'Amftefdam  det  Oeuvret  dhrerfet  de  J.  J.  Ronfleao. 

ther. 


tii6r^  and  on  that  account  denominated  by 
)i  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied 
to  expreis  any  one  of  them* 

When  the  greater  part  of  objects  had  thus 
been  arranged  under  their  proper  clafles  and 
aflbrtments,  diilinguiihed  by  fuch  general 
Barnes,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  greater  part 
ef  that  almoft  infinite  number  of  individuals, 
eomprehended  under  each  particular  afrort4 
ment  or  fpecies,  could  have  any  peculiar  ot 
proper  names  of  their  own^  diftin£t  from  the 
general  name  of  the  fpecies*  When  there  was 
occafion,  th^efore,  to  mention  any  particular 
obje£t,  it  odeti  became  neceflary  to  diiUnguUb 
it  from  the  other  obje6ls  comprehended  under 
the  fame  general  name,  either,  iir{l,.by  it^ 
peculiar  qualities ;  or,  fecondly,  by  the  pecu^ 
liar  relation  which  it  flood  in  to  fome  other 
things*  Hence  the  neceflary  origin  of  twa 
other  fets  of  words,  of  which  the  one  fhould 
exprefs  quality ;  the  other,  relation.        ^ 

Nouns  acye^live  are  the  words  whith  ex- 
prefs quality  confidered  as  qualifying,  or,  as 
the  fchoolmen  fay,  in  concrete  with,  fome 
particular  fubjedt.  Thus  the  word  green 
exprefTes  a  certain  quality  confidered  as  qua« 
lifying,  or  as  in  concrete  with,  the  particular 
fubje£i:  to  which  it  may  be  applied*  Words 
d  this  kind,  it  is  evident^  may  ferve  to  difl 
tinguifh  particular  objects  from  others  com« 
prebended  under  jthe  fame  general  appellation^ 
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The  words  green  tree^  for  example,  might 
ierve  to  diftinguifli  a  particular  tree  from 
others  that  were  withered  or  blafled* 

Prepoiitions  are  the  words  which  expre& 
f^aiion  conlidered,  in  the  lame  manner,  in 
concrete  with  the  co-relative  obje6b.  Thus 
the  prepoiitions  qf^  to^for^  withy  hy^  above^ 
beloWj  &c.  denote  fome  relation  fublifling 
between  the  obje6ls  exprelTed  by  the  words 
between  which  the  propolitions  are  placed ; 
and  they  denote  that  this  relation  is  confi- 
dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  obje6l« 
Words  of  this  kind  ferve  to  diftinguifli  parti- 
cular  obje6ts  from  others  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
when  thofe  particular  obje£ls  cannot  be  fo 
properly  marked  out  by  any  peculiar  qualities 
of  their  own.  When  we  fay,  tlie  green  tree 
qf  tlie  meadoWy  for  example,  we  diftinguifli  a 
particular  tree,  not  only  by  the  quality  which 
belongs,  to  it,  but  bjr  the  relation  which  it 
Hands  in  to  another  obje6l. 

As  neither  quality  nor  relation  can  exift 
io  abftra6t,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  tlie 
words  wliich  denote  them  conlidered  in  con^ 
Crete,  the  way  in  which  we  always  fee  them 
fubfift,  would  be  of  much  earlier  invention 
than  thofe  which  exprefs  them  confidered  in 
abftra£t,  the  way  in  which  we  never  fee  them 
fubfift.  The  words  green  and  blue  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fooner  invented  than  the 
words  grec?mejs  and  blwnefs ;  the  words  abcpe 

and 
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aiid  bel(/w^  than  the  worda  Jtq}eriority  and 
inferiorih/.  To  invent  words  of  the  latter 
kind  requires  a  much  greater  efibrt  of  abftrac- 
tion  than  to  invent  thofe  of  the  former.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  tliat  iuch  abflra6t  terms 
would  be  of  much  later  inflitution.  Accord- 
ingly, their  etjmiologies  generally  fhew  that 
they  are  fo,  they  being  generally  derived  from 
others  that  are  concrete. 

But  though  the  invention  of  nouns  adjec* 
tive  be  much  more  natural  than  that  of  the 
abftra^t  nouns  fubftantive  derived  from  them, 
it  would  ftill,  however,  require  a  conliderable 
degree  of  ab(lra6tion  and  generalization. 
Thofe,  for  example,  who  firft  invented  the 
words  greerij  bttiCj  redj  and  the  other  names 
of  colours,  mull  have  obfen'^ed  and  compared 
together  a  great  number  of  objefts,  mud  have 
remarked  their  refemblances  and  diffimili- 
tudes  in  refpeft  of  the  quality  of  coloQr,  and 
muft  have  arranged  them,  in  their  own  minds, 
into  different  clafles  and  aflbrtments,  accord- 
kig  to  thofe  refemblances  and  diflimilitudes. 
An  adje^ve  is  by  nature  a  general,  and  in 
Ibme  meafure  an  abftra6l  word,  and  neceflarily 
pre^fuppofes  the  idea  of  a  certain  Ipecies  or 
aflbrtment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is 
e^uaHy  applicable.  The  word  g7^ee7i  could 
not,  as  we  were  fuppoling  might  be  the  cafe  of 
tlie  word  cavcy  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  an  individual,  and  afterwards  have  become, 

by  what  grammarians  call  an  Antonomafia, 
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the  name  of  a  Jpecies.  The  word  green  de» 
noting,  not  the  name  of  a  fubftance,  but  the 
peculiar  quality  of  a  fubftance,  muft  from  the 
very  firfl.  have  been  a  general  word,  and  con- 
fidered  as  equally  applicable  to  any  other  fub- 
ftance poU'elied  of  the  Oime  quality.  Tlic  man 
who  firft  diflinguiflied  a  particular  objet^l  by 
the  epithet  of  5'reeH,  muft  have  obfervcd  othef 
obje6ts  that  were  not  green,  from  which  he 
meant  to  feparatc  it  by  this  appellation.  The 
inftitution  of  this  name,  therefore,  fuppofes 
comparifon.  It  likewife  fuppofcs  fomc  degree 
of  abftraftion.  The  pcrlbn  who  tirft  invented 
tliis  appellation  muft  liave  diftinguiftied  the 
quality  from  the  object  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  muft  have  conceived  tlie  objc6l  as  capa- 
ble of  fubfifting  witiiout  the  quality.  Tha 
invention,  therefore,  even  of  the  fimpleft 
nouns  adjeiStive,  muft  have  required  more 
metaphyfics  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware  of* 
The  different  mental  operations,  of  arrange* 
ment  or  clafling,  of  comparifon,  and  of  ab- 
ftraftion,  mnft  all  have  been  employed,  before 
even  the  names  of  the  different  colours,  the 
leaft  mctaphyfical  of  all  nouns  adje^ive, 
could  be  inftituted.  From  all  which  I  infer, 
that  when  languages  were  beginning  to  be 
formed,  nouns  adjetlive  would  by  no  means 
be  the  words  of  tiie  earlieft  invention. 

Tliere  is  another  expedient  for  denoting 

the  different  qualities  of  different  fubftancea, 

which  as  it  requires  no  abftra^ion,  nor  any 

conceived 
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conceived  ieparation  of  the  quality  from  the 
fubjefil,  feems  more  natural  than  the  inven- 
tion of  nouns  adjedlive,  and  which,  upon  this 
account,  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  firil  forma- 
tion of  language,  to  be  thought  of  before  them» 
This  expedient  is  to  make  fome  variation  upon 
the  noim  fubftantive  itlelf,  according  to  the 
difierent  qualities  which  it  is  endowed  with. 
Thus,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities  both  of  ' 
lex  and  of  the  want  of  fex,  are  cxprefTed  by 
different  terminations  in  the  nouns  fubftantive, 
which  denote  objedts  fo  qualified.  In  Liatin,  for 
example,  lupusj  lupa ;  eqims^  equa  \  juvenciis^ 
JMvenca  ;  Julius^  Julia  ;  Lucretius^  Lticretia^ 
&c.  denote  the  qualities  of  male  and  female 
ill  the  animals  and  perfons  to  whom  fuch  ap* 
pellations  belong,  without  needing  the  addi- 
tioQ  of  any  adjeftive  for  this  purpofc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  fortmi^  pratum^ 
flauftrum^  denote  by  their  peculiar  termina- 
tion the  total  abfence  of  lex  in  the  difierent 
fiibftances  which  they  ftand  for.  Both  fex, 
and  the  want  of  all  fex,  being  naturally  con- 
fidered  as  qualities  modifying  and  infeparable 
fiom  the  particular  fubftanccs  to  whicli  tlicy 
belong,  it  was  natural  to  cxprefs  them  rather 
by  a  modification  in  the  noun  fubftantive,  than 
bjaay  general  and  abftra£l  word  expreffive 
of  this  particular  fpecies  of  quality.  The  ex^ 
|MreflSon  bears,  it  is  endent,  in  this  way,  a 
-mnch  more  exact  analogy  to  the  idea  or  ob- 
|aft  wl|ich  it  denotes,  than  in  tlie  other.  The 
•3ij»«...  quality 
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quality  appears,  in  nature,  as  a  modification  of 
the  fubilance,  and  as  it  is  thus  exprefled  in 
language,  by  a  modification  of  the  noun 
fubftantive,  which  denotes  that  fubflance, 
the  quality  and  the  fubjedt  are,  in  this  cafe, 
blended  together,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  the 
expreflfion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  appear 
to  be  in  the  objeft  and  in  the  idea.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and 
neutral  genders,  in  all  the  ancient  languages. 
By  means  of  thefe,  the  mofl  important  of  all 
diflin£tions,  that  of  fubftances  into  animated 
and  inanimated,  and  that  of  animals  into  male 
and  female,  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently 
marked  without  the  afliftance  of  adje6lives, 
or  of  any  general  names  denoting  this  moll 
extenfive  fpecies  of  qualifications. 

There  are  no  more  than  thefe  three  gen- 
ders in  any  of  the  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  that  is  to  lay,  the  formation  of 
nouns  fubftantive  can,  by  itfelf,  and  without 
the  accompaniment  of  adjedlives,  exprefs  no 
other  qualities  but  thofe  three  above  men- 
tioned,  the  qualities  of  male,  of  female,  of 
neither  male  nor  female.  I  fhould  not,  how- 
ever,  be  furprifed,  if,  in  other  languages  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  the  different  form- 
ations of  nouns  fubflantive  fhould  be  capable 
of  exprefling  many  other  different  qualities^ 
The  difterent  diminutives  of  the  Italian,  and 
of  fome  other  languages,  do,  in  reality,  fome- 
timesy  expreis  a  great  variety  of  different 

modifi* 
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nodifications  in  the  fubftances  denoted  by 
thofe  nouns  which  undergo  fuch  variations. 

It  was  impoffible,  however,  that  nouns  fub« 
ftantive  could,  without  lofing  altogether  their 
original  form,  undergo  fo  great  a  number  of 
variations,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exprefi 
that  almofl  infinite  variety  of  qualities,  by 
which  it  might,  upon  difterent  occalions,  be 
neceflary  to    fpecify   and  diilinguifh  them* 
Though  the  different  formation  of  nouns  fub- 
ilantive,  therefore,    might,  for    fome  time, 
foreflall    the    neceflity  of  inventing  nouns 
adjedlive,  it  was  impoffible  that  this  neceflity 
could  be  foreflalled  altogether.    When  nouns 
adjective  came  to  be  invented,  it  was  natural 
that  they  Ihould  be  formed  with  fome  fimi- 
larity  to  the  fubflantives,  to  which  they  were 
to  ferve  as  epithets  or  qualifications.     Men 
«yould  naturally  give  them  the  fame  termina- 
tions  with  the  fubflantives  to  which  they  were 
firft  applied,  and  from  that  love  of  fimilarity 
of  found,  from  that  delight  in  the  returns  of 
the  fame  fyllables,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
analogy  in  all  languages,  they  would  be  apt 
to  vary  the  termination  of  the  fame  adje6live, 
according  as  they  had  occafion  to  apply  it  to 
a  mafcuUne,  to  a  feminine,  or  to  a  neutral 
fubftantive.      They  would  fay,  magnus  lujms^ 
magna    bipa^    magnum  pratum^  %hen  they 
meant  to  exprefs  a  great  he  wolf^  s^  great  Jhc 
VH>lfj  a  great  meadow^ 

This 
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This  variation,  in  the  termination  of  the 
noun  adjective,  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  fubftantive,  which  takes  place  in  all  the 
ancient  languages,  feems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced chiefly  for  the  fake  of  a  certain  fimi- 
larity  of  found,  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  rhyme, 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  agreeable  to  the 
hunuui  ear.  Gender,  it  is  to  be  obferved^ 
cannot  properly  belong  to  a  noun  adjective, 
the  fignification  of  which  is  always  precifely 
the  lame,  to  whatever  fpecies  of  fubilantives 
it  is  applied.  When  we  (ay,  a  great  many  a 
great  wonumj  the  word  great  has  precifely  the 
iame  meaning  in  both  cafes,  and  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  fex  in  the  fubjedls  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  makes  no  fort  of  difference  in 
its  fignification.  Magnus^  magnay  magnum^ 
in  the  lame  manner,  are  words  which  expreis 
precifely  the  lame  quality,  and  the  change  of 
the  termination  is  accompanied  with  no  fort 
of  variation  in  the  meaning.  Sex  and  gender 
sre  qualities  which  belong  to  fubllances,  but 
cannot  belong  'to  the  qualities  of  fubllances. 
Jn  ^general,  no  quality,  when  confidered  in 
concrete,  or  as  qualifying  fome  particular 
fubjeA,  can  itfelf  be  conceived  as  the  fubjedl 
of  any  other  quality ;  though  when  confidered 
in  abftxa^  it  may.  No  adjective  therefore 
can  qualil^  any  other  adje^ve.  A  great 
good  many  means  a  man  who  is  both  great  and 
ffood%     Both  the  adjectives  qualify  the  fuU 

a  llantive; 
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fttntive;  they  do  not  qualify  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  fay,  the  great 
gaodne/s  of  the  man,  the  word  goodnefs  de- 
noting a  quality  confidered  in  abflra6l,  which 
may  itfelf  be  the  fubje6t  of  other  qualities^  is 
upon  that  account  capable  of  being  qualified 
by  the  word  great. 

If  the  original  invention  of  nouns  adje£tive 
would  be  attended  with  fo  much  difficulty, 
that  of  prepofitions  would  be  accompanied 
with  yet  more*    Every  prepofition,  as  I  have 
idready  obferved,  denotes  fome  relation  con- 
fidered in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  objeA. 
The  prepofition  above,  for  example,  denotes 
the  relation  of  fuperiority,  not  in  abflra6t,  as 
it  is  exprefled  by  the  word  JUperiority^  but 
in  concrete  with  fome  co-relative  obje6t.    In 
this  phrafe,  for  example,  the  tree  above  tfie 
eaoe^  the  word  above  exprefles  a  certain  rela» 
tion  between  the  tree  and  the  cavej  and  it 
exprefles  this  relation  in  concrete  with  the 
co-relative  object,  tJie  cave.    A  prepofition 
always  requires,  in  order  to  complete  the 
ienle,  fome  other  word  to  come  afler  it ;  as 
tnay  be  obferved  in  this  particular  infl^nce. 
Now,  I  fay,  the  original  invention  of  fuch 
words  would  require  a  yet  greater  effort  of 
abftn&ion  and  generalization,  than  that  of 
noons  adjective.    Firft  of  all,  the  relation  is^ 
in  it£elf,  a  more  metaphyfical  object  than  a 
[Jiialit^.  ^  Nobody  can  be  at  a  lols  to  explain 

what 
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what  is  meant  by  a  quality ;  but  few  pea{Je 
will  find  themfelves  able  to  exprefs,  very 
diftinftly,  what  is  underllood  by  a  relation. 
Qualities  are  almoft  always  the  obje6ls  of  our 
external  fenfes ;  relations  never  are.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  one  fet  of  objefts 
fliould  be  fo  much  more  comprehenfible  than 
the  other.  Secondly,  though  prepofitions 
always  exprefs  the  relation  which  they  iland 
for,  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  object, 
they  could  not  have  originally  been  formed 
without  a  confiderable  effort  of  abftra6tion« 
A  prepofition  denotes  a  relation,  and  nothing 
but  a  relation.  But  before  men  could  inflitute 
«  w(Nrd,  which  fignified  a  relation,  and  nothing 
but  a  relation,  they  mud  have  been  able,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  confider  this  relation  ab* 
ilradledly  from  the  related  objects ;  fince  the 
idea  of  thofe  objects'  does  not,  in  any  refpedt, 
enter  into  the  fignification  of  the  prepofition. 
The  invention  of  fuch  a  word,  therefore,  mud 
have  required  a  confiderable  degree  of  abfi:rac- 
tion.  Thirdly,  a  prepofition  is  from  its  nature 
a  general  word,  which,  from  its  very  firfl  in- 
ftitution,  mufi*  have  been  confidered  as  equally 
applicable  to  denote  any  other  fimilar  relation. 
The  man  who  firfl  invented  the  word  above^ 
muil  not  only  have  diflinguiflied,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  relation  oi  Juperiority  from  the 
objedis  which  were  fo  related,  but  he  muil, 
idfo  have  diilinguifhed  this  relation  from  other 

relations. 
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relations,  fuch  as,  from  the  relation  of  in^^ 
xnih/  denoted  by  the  word  belong  from  the 
relation  of  jtucta-poJiHony  exprefled  by  the  word 
befidtj  and  the  like.  He  mufl  have  conceived 
this  word,  therefore,  as  expreflive  of  a  parti* 
cular  fort  or  ipecies  of  relation  diftin£l  from 
every  other,  wliich  could  not  be  done  without 
a  confiderable  effort  of  comparifon  and  gene^ 
nilization. 

Whatever  were  the  difficulties,  therefore, 
which  embarraffed  the  firlt  invention  of  nouns 
adje&ive,  the  fame,  and  many  more,  muil  have 
embarrafled  tliat  of  prepolitions.  If  mankind, 
therefore,  in  the  iiril  formation  of  languages^ 
feem  to  have,  for  fome  time,  evaded  the  neceH 
fity  of  nouns  adjedlive,  by  varying  the  termi- 
nation of  the  names  of  fubilances,  according 
as  thefe  varied  in  fome  of  their  moil  important 
qualities,  they  would  miTch  more  find  them- 
ieives  under  the  neceffity  of  evading,  by  fome 
fimilar  contrivance,  the  yet  more  difficult  in- 
vention of  prcpolitions.  The  different  cafes 
in  the  ancient  languages  is  a  contrivance  of 
precifely  the  fame  kind.  Tlie  genitive  and 
dative  cafes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  evidently 
fi^ly  the  place  of  the  prepofitions ;  and  by  a 
variation  in  the  noun  fubftantive,  wliich  (lands 
far  the  co-relative  term,  exprefs  the  relation 
which  fubiifts  between  what  is  denoted  by 
•  that  noun  fubftantive,  and  what  is  expreffed 
by  ibme  other  word  in  the  fentence.    In  thefe 

\OL»  v.  c  exprei- 
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expreffions,  for  example,  fruQus  arboris^  Ag 
Jruit  of  the  tree;  facer  Herculi^  Jacred  to 
Hercules;  the  variations  made  in  the  co* 
relative  words,  arlwr  and  Hercules^  expreft 
the  fame  relations  which  are  exprefled  in 
Engliih  by  the  prepofitions  qf  and  to* 

To  exprefs  a  relation  in  diis  manner,  did 
not  require  any  effort  of  abftradtion.  It  was 
not  here  exprefled  by  a  peculiar  word  denot- 
ing relation  and  nothing  but  relation,  but  by 
a  variation  upon  the  co-relative  term.  It  was 
exprefled  here,  as  it  appears  in  nature,  not  as 
fomething  feparated  and  detached,  but  as 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  with  the  co- 
relative  obje6t« 

To  exprefs  relation  in  this  manner,  did  not 
require  any  effort  of  generalization.  The 
Avords  arboris  and  Herculi^  while  they  involve 
an  their  fignification  the  fame  relation  ex* 
preffed  by  the  Englifli  prepofitions  qf  and  to^ 
are  not,  like  thofe  prepofitions,  general  words, 
which  can  be  applied  to  exprefs  the  fame  rela* 
tion  between  whatever  other  objects  it  might 
be  obferved  to  fubfifl. 

To  exprefs  relation  in  this  manner  did  not 
require  any  effort  of  comparifon.  The  words 
arboris  and  Herculi  are  not  general  words 
intended  to  denote  a  particular  fpecies  of  rela« 
tions  which  the  inventors  of  thofe  exprelBons 
meant,  in  confequence  of  fome  fort  of  compa« 
rifon,  to  feparate  and  diflinguilh  firom  every 

other 
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6^er  fort  of  relation^  The  example,  indeed^ 
tsf  ibis  contrivance  would  foon  probably  be 
fdlowed,  and  whoever  had  occafion  to  expreis 
a  fimilar  relation  between  any  other  objects 
would  be  very  apt  to  do  it  by  making  a  fimilar 
variation  oti  the  name  of  the  co-relative  object. 
This,  I  &y,  would  probably,  or  rather  certainly 
fasq>pen$  but  it  would  happen  without  sxif 
intention  or  forefight  in  thofe  who  firfl  fet  the 
examjJe^  and  who  never  meant  to  eftabliih 
toy  general  rule.  The  general  rule  would 
eftabliih  itfelf  infenfibly,  and  by  flow  degrees, 
in  confequence  of  that  love  of  analogy  and 
fimilarity  of  found,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rules  of 
granmiar. 

To  exprefs  relation,  therefore,  by  a  variatioti 
in  the  name  of  the  correlative  obje6b,  requiring 
neither  abftra6tion,  nor  generalization,  nor 
comparifon  of  any  kind,  would,  at  firft,  be 
much  more  natural  and  eaiy,  than  to  exprefs 
it  by  thofe  general  words  called  prepofitions^ 
of  which  the  firfl  invention  mud  have  demand*^ 
ed  fome  degree  of  all  thofe  operations* 

The  number  of  cafes  is  different  in  different 
languages.  There  are  five  in  the  Greek,  fix 
HI  the  Latin,  and  there  are  faid  to  be  ten 
fai  the  Armenian  language.  It  muft  have 
Naturally  happened  that  there  fhould  be  a 
greater  or  a  frnaller  number  of  cafes,  accord* 
iag  as  in  the  terminations  of  nOuns  fubflantive 
tbe  firft  formers  of  any  language  happened  to 

c  a  have 
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have  eRabliihed  a  greater  or  a  finaller  number 
of  variations,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  different 
relations  they  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of, 
before  the  invention  of  thofe  more  general 
and  abilradt  prepofitions  which  could  fupply 
their  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  obferve  that 
thofe  prepofitions,  which  in  modem  languages 
hold  the  place  of  the  ancient  cafes,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  mofl  general,  and  abflra£t,  and 
mctaphyfical ;  and  of  confequence,  would  pro- 
bably be  the  lafl  invented.  Afk  any  man  of 
common  acutenefs.  What  relation  is  exprefled 
by  the  prepofition  above  ?  He  will  readily  an- 
fwer,  that  oi  fuperioritif.  By  the  prepofition 
below  ?  He  will  as  quickly  reply,  that  of  m/&- 
riorih/.  But  afk  him ,  what  relation  is  exprefTed 
by  the  prepofition  q/l  and,  if  he  has  not  before- 
hand employed  his  thoughts  a  good  deal  upon 
thefe  fubje6ls,  you  may  lafely  allow  him  a  week 
to  confider  of  his  anfwer.  The  prepofitions 
above  and  below  do  not  denote  any  of  the  rela^ 
tions  exprefled  by  the  cafes  in  the  ancient 
languages.  But  the  prepofition  qfj  denotes  the 
fiune  relation,  which  is  in  them  exprefled  by  the 
genitive  cafej  and  which,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
is  of  a  very  mctaphyfical  nature.  The  prepo- 
fition q/l  denotes  relation  in  general,  confi- 
dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  objefl. 
It  marks  that  the  noun  fubflantive  which  goes 
before  it,  is  fomehow  or  other  related  to  that 
which  comes  ailer  it,  but  without  in  any  re» 

fpea 
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fye€t  afcertaining,  as  is  done  by  the  prepofition 

abovej  what  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 

relation.      We  often  apply  it,  therefore,  to 

exprefs  the  moil  oppofite  relations  ;  becaufe, 

the  moft  oppofite  relations  agree  fo  far  that 

each  of  tliem  comprehends  in  it  the  general 

idea  or  nature  of  a  relation.     We  fay,  the 

father  of  the  fon^  and  the  fon  of  the  father  ; 

thefr-trees  of  the  fbre/tj  and  the  fore/i  of  the 

fr-trees.     The  relation  in  which  the  father 

ftands  to  the  fon,  is,  it  is  evident,  a  quite 

oppofite   relation  to  that  in  which  the  fon 

ftands  to  the  father ;  that  in  which  the  parts 

ftand  to  the  whole,  is  quite  oppofite  to  that 

in  which  the  whole  fiends  to  the  parts.     The 

word  qfj  however,  ferves  very  well  to  denote 

aU  thofe  relations,  becaufe  in  itfelf  it  denotes 

no  particular  relation,  but  only  relation  in 

general ;  and  fo  far  as  any  particular  relation 

is  colle6led  from  fuch  expreflions,  it  is  inferred 

by  the  mind,  not  from  the  prepofition  itfelf, 

but  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 

fubftantives,  between  which  the  prepofition 

is  placed. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  prepo- 
fition of  may  in  fome  meafure  be  appUed 
to  the  prepofitions  to,  for,  with,  hy,  and  to 
whatever  other  prepofitions  are  made  ufe 
of  in  modem  languages,  to  fupply  the  place 
rf  the  ancient  cafes.  They  aU  of  them 
exprefs  very  abfi:ra£l  and  metaphyfical  rela- 

c  3  tions. 
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tions,  which  any  man,  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  try  it,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
exprefs  by  nouns  fubflantive,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  may  exprefs  the  relation  de^ 
noted  by  the  prepofition  above^  by  the  noun 
fubflantive  Jiiperiority.  They  all  of  them, 
however,  exprefs  fome  fpecific  relation,  and 
are,  confequently,  none  of  them  fo  abllraft 
as  the  prepofition  of^  which  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  moft:  metaphyfical  of  ail  prepo* 
fitions.  The  prepofitions,  therefore,  which 
are  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  the 
ancient  cafes,  being  more  abfi.ra£t  than  the 
other  prepofitions,  would  naturally  be  of 
more  difficult  invention*  The  relations  at 
the  fame  time  which  thofe  prepofitions  ex* 
prefs,  are,  of  all  others,  thofe  which  we  have 
mofl;  frequent  occafion  to  mention.  The 
prepofitions  abovcy  below^  neoTy  within^  'wiik^ 
out  J  agaiti/ij  &c.  are  much  more  rarely  made 
ufe  of,  in  modem  languages,  than  the  pre* 
pofitions  qfy  tOy  JbVy  withy  Jroniy  hy.  A  prepo* 
fition  of  the  former  kind  will  not  occur  twice 
in  a  page ;  we  can  fcarce  compofe  a  fingle 
fentence  without  the  affiflance  of  one  or  two 
of  the  latter.  If  thefe  latter  prepofitions, 
therefore,  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  cafes, 
would  be  of  fuch  difficult  invention  on  ac« 
count  of  their  abfl:ra£lednefs,  fome  expedient, 
to  fupply  their  place,  mull  have  been  of 
ii^difpenlable   neccffity,   on   account  of  the 

irequent 
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frequent  occaOon  which  men  have  to  take 
notice  of  the  relations  which  they  denote. 
But  there  is  no  expedient  to  obvious^  as  that 
of  varying  the  termination  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal words* 

It  is,  perhaps,  unneceflary  to  obferve^ 
that  there  are  fome  of  the  cdes  in  the  an« 
cient  languages,  which,  for  particular  reafons, 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  any  prepofitions^ 
Hiefe  are  the  nominative,  accufative,  and 
vocative  cafes*  In  thofe  modem  languages, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  fuch  variety  in 
the  terminations  of  their  nouns  lubftantive, 
the  correfpondent  relations  are  exprefled  by 
the  place  of  the  words,  and  by  the  order  and 
conftruAion  of  the  fentence* 

As  men  have  frequently  occafion  to  make 
mention  of  multitudes  as  well  as  of  fingle 
obje6fcs,  it  became  neceflary  that  they  fliould 
have  ibme  method  of  exprefling  number. 
Number  may  be  exprefled  either  by  a  par- 
ticular word,  exprefling  number  in  general, 
fuch  as  the  words  mani/^  more^  &c«  or  by  fome 
variation  upon  the  words  which  exprefs  the 
things  numbered.  It  is  this  lad  expedient 
which  mankind  would  probably  have  recourfe 
to,  in  the  infancy  of  language.  Number, 
confidered  in  general,  without  relation  to  any 
particular  fet  of  objefts  numbered,  is  one  of 
the  mofl:  ab(lra6b  and  metaphyfical  ideas, 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming ; 
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^adj  confequently,  is  not  an'  idea^  which 
would  readily  occur  to  rude  mortals,  who 
were  jua  beginning  to  form  a  language. 
They  would  naturally,  therefore,  diftinguiih 
when  they  talked  of  a  (ingle,  and  when  they 
talked  of  a  multitude  of  objefts,  not  by  any 
metaphyfical  adje£lives,  fuch  as  the  Englifh 
a,  anj  manj/y  but  by  a  variation  upon  the 
termination  of  the  word  which  fignified  the 
objedls  numbered.  Hence  the  origin  of  th^ 
fingular  and  plural  numbers,  in  all  the  ancient 
languages ;  and  the  fame  diilin6tion  has  like* 
wife  been  retained  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
at  lead,  in  the  greater  part  of  words. 

All  primitive  and  uncompounded  lant- 
guages  feerti  to  have  a  dual,  as  well  as  a 
plural  number.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Greek,  and  I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the 
Gothic,  and  of  many  other  languages.  In 
the  rude  beginnings  of  fociety,  owe,  too,  and 
morCy  might  poffibly  be  all  the  numeral  dfS* 
tin6tions  which  mankind  would  have  any 
occaiion  to  take  notice  of.  Thefe  they  would 
find  it  more  natural  to  exprefs,  by  a  variation 
upon  every  particular  noun  fubflantive,  than 
by  fuch  general  and  abflradt  words  as  ane^ 
twOy  three  J  JbuTy  &c  Thefe  words,  though 
cuflom  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  us» 
exprefs,  perhaps,  the  mofl  fubtile  and  refined 
abttradlions,  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  forming.      Let  any  one  cpnfuler  witjiin 
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himfelf,  for  example,  what  he  means  by  the 
word  three^  which  fignifies  neither  three  (hil- 
lings, nor  three  pence,  nor  three  men,  nor 
three  horfes,  but  three  in  general ;  and  he 
will  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  that  a  word,  which 
denotes  fo  very  metaphyfical  an  abftra6lion, 
could  not  be  cither  a  very  obvious  or  a  very 
early  invention.     I  have  read  of  fome  favage 
nations,  whofe  language  was  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  no  more  than  the  three  firft  numeral 
diflin6tions.     But  whether  it  expreffed  thofe 
diflin6lions  by   three  general  words,  or  by 
variations  upon  the   nouns  fubftantive,   de- 
noting the  things  numbered,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  any  thing  which  could 
determine. 

As  all  the  fame  relations  which  fubfift 
between  fingle,  may  likewife  fubfift  between 
numerous  obje6ls,  it  is  evident  there  would 
be  occafion  for  the  fame  number  of  cafes  in 
the  dual  and  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  fingular 
number.  Hence  the  intricacy  and  complex- 
neis  of  the  declenfions  in  all  the  ancient 
languages*  In  the  Greek  there  are  five  cafes 
in  each  of  the  three  numbers,  confequently 
fifteen  in  all. 

As  nouns  adje£tive,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, varied  their  terminations  according 
to  the  gender  of  the  fubftantive  to  which 
they  were  applied,  fo  did  they  likewife, 
according    to   the    cafe    and    the    number. 

Every 
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Every  noun  adje£live  in  the  Greek  language, 
therefore,  having  three  genders,  and  three 
numbers,  and  five  cafes  in  each  number, 
may  be  confidered  as  having  five  and  forty 
different  variations.  The  firft  formers  of 
language  feem  to  have  varied  the  termination 
of  the  adje6tiv6,  according  to  the  cafe  and 
the  number  of  the  fubflantive,  for  the  fame 
reafon  which  made  them  vary  it  according  to 
the  gender;  the  love  of  analogy,  and  of  a 
certain  regularity  of  (bund.  In  the  figni- 
fication  of  adjectives  there  is  neither  cafe  nor 
number,  and  the  meaning  of  fuch  words  is 
always  precifely  the  fame,  notwithftanding 
all  the  variety  of  termination  under  which 
they  appear.  Magnus  vir^  magm  viriy  mag* 
norum  virorttm ;  agreatman^  ofagreatman^ 
qf  great  men;  in  all  thefe  expreffions  the 
words,  magnuSy  magniy  magnorumy  as  well  as 
the  word  greaty  have  precifely  one  and  the 
lame  fignification,  though  the  fubflantives  to 
which  they  are  applied  have  not.  The  di^ 
ference  of  termination  in  the  noun  adje^ve 
is  accompanied  with  no  fort  of  di^rence  in 
the  meaning.  An  adje6Hve  denotes  the 
qualification  of  a  noun  fubflantive.  But  the 
different  relations  in  which  that  noun  fub» 
ftantive  may  bccafionally  (land,  can  make  no 
ibrt  of  difference  upon  its  qualification. 

If  the  declenfions  of  the  ancient  languages 
are  fo  very  complex,  their  conjugations  are    , 

infinitely 
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Infioitely  more  fo«  And  the  complexnefs  of 
the  one  is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing, in  Uie  beginnings  of  language,  abftraft 
imd  general  terms* 

Verbs  mull  neceffarily  have  been  coeval 
yrith  the  very  firft  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language.  No  affirmation  can 
be  exprefled  without  the  affillance  of  fome 
verb.  We  never  fpeak  but  in  order  to  ex- 
prels  our  opinion  that  fomething  either  is  or 
is  not.  But  the  word  denoting  this  event, 
pr  this  matter  of  fadl,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
pur  affirmation,  mufl  always  be  a  verb. 

Imperfonal  verbs,  which  exprefs  in  one 
word  a  complete  event,  which  preferve  in 
the  expreffion  that  perfect  fimplicity  and 
unity,  which  there  always  is  in  the  objeft 
and  in  the  idea,  and  which  fuppofe  no  ab- 
ftra£tion,  or  metaphyseal  divifion  of  the 
event  into  its  feveral  conllituent  members 
of  fiibjeft  and  attribute,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  be  the  fpecies  oi  verbs  firil  invented. 
The  verbs  plnity  it  rains  ;  nmgitj  itjhows; 
tonatj  it  thunders ;  lucety  it  is  day ;  turbatuTj 
there  is  a  cof^ufUm^  kc,  each  of  ^em  exprefs 
H  complete  affirmation,  the  whole  of  an  event, 
with  that  perfe^  fimplicity  and  unity  with 
which  the  mind  conceives  it  in  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  phrafes,  Alejrander  ambulat^ 
Alexmder  walks  ;    Fetrns  Jedet^  Peter  JitSj 
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divide  the  event,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts, 
the  perfon  or  fubje6t,  and  the  attribute,  or 
matter  of  fa6l,  affirmed  of  that  fubjeft.  But 
in  nature,  the  idea  or  conception  of  Alex- 
ander walking,  is  as  perfe6Hy  and  completely 
one  fimple  conception,  as  that  of  Alexander 
not  walking.  The  divifion  of  this  event, 
therefore,  into  two  parts,  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial, and  is  the  effe6t  of  the  imperfe6tion  of 
language,  which,  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  fupplies,  by  a  number  of 
words,  the  want  of  one,  which  could  exprefi 
at  once  the  whole  matter  of  faft  that  was 
meant  to  be  affirmed.  Every  body  muft 
obferve  how  much  more  fimplicity  there  is  in 
the  natural  expreffion,  pluitj  than  in  the  more 
artificial  expreffions,  imber  decidit^  tJie  rain 
falls ;  or  tempejlas  eft  pluxday  the  weather  is 
rairn/.  In  thefe  two  laft  expreffions,  the 
fimple  event,  or  matter  of  fa6l,  is  artificially 
fplit  and  divided  in  the  one,  into  two;  in 
the  other,  into  three  parts.  In  each  of  them 
it  is  exprefled  by  a  fort  of  grammatical  cir- 
cumlocution, of  which  the  fignificancy  is 
founded  upon  a  certain  metaphyfical  analyfis 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  idea  exprefled 
by  the  word  pltdt.  Tlie  firfl;  verbs,  therefore, 
perhaps  even  the  firft  words,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  beginnings  of  language,  would  in  all 
probability  be  fuch  imperfonal  verbs.  It  is 
obferved    accordingly,   I   am   told,   by  the 
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Hebrew  grammarians,  that  the  radical  words 
of  their  language,  from  which  all  the  others 
are  derived,  are  all  of  them  verbs,  and  imper- 
fonal  verbs. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  progrefs 
of  language,  thofe  imperfonal  verbs  fhould 
become  perfonal.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  word  venity  it  comeSj  was 
originally  an  imperfonal  verb,  and  that  it 
denoted,  not  the  coming  of  fomething  in 
general,  as  at  prefent,  but  the  coming  of  a 
particular  object,  fuch  as  tJie  Lion.  The  firft 
favage  inventors  of  language,  we  (hall  fuppofe, 
when  they  obferved  the  approach  of  this  ter- 
rible animal,  were  accuftomed  to  cry  out  to 
one  another,  venity  that  is,  tfie  lion  comes ;  and 
that  this  word  thus  exprefled  a  complete 
event,  without  the  aififlance  of  any  other. 
Afterwards,  when,  on  the  further  progrefs  of 
language,  they  had  begun  to  give  names  to 
particular  fubftances,  wJienever  they  obferved 
the  approach  of  any  other  terrible  obje£l,  they 
would  naturally  join  the  name  of  that  object 
to  the  word  venitj  and  cry  out,  venit  tirjusy 
venit  lupus.  By  degrees  the  word  venit  would 
thus  come  to  fignify  the  coming  of  any  terri- 
ble obje6l,  and  not  merely  the  coming  of  the 
lion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  exprefs,  not 
the  coming  of  a  particular  obje6t,  but  the 
coming  of  an  obje£b  of  a  particular  kind. 
Having  become  more  general  in  its  fignifica- 

tion. 
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tion,  it  could  no  longer  reprefent  any  partictf^ 
lar  diftm6l  event  by  itfelf,  and  without  thtf 
affiftance  of  a  noun  fubftantive,  which  might 
ferve  to  afcertain  and  determine  its  fignifica- 
lion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  have  become 
a  perfonal,  inflead  of  an  imperlbnal  verb.  We 
may  eaiily  conceive  how,  in  the  fiirther  proi 
grefs  of  fociety,  it  might  ftill  grow  more 
general  in  its  fignification,  and  come  to  fig-* 
nify,  as  at  prefent,  the  approach  of  any  thing 
whatever,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent* 
It  is  probably  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this^ 
that  almoft  all  verbs  have  become  perfonal, 
and  that  mankind  have  learned  by  degrees  to 
Iplit  and  divide  almoft  every  event  into  a 
great  number  of  metaphyfical  parts,  expreflTed 
by  the  different  parts  of  fpeech,  varioufly 
combined  in  the  different  members  of  every 
phrafe  and  fentence  *.  The  fame  Ibrt  of 
progrefs  feems  to  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking  as  in  the  art  of  writing.  When 
mankind  firft  began  to  attempt  to   exprefs 

*  As  tbe  far  greater  part  of  ytxbs  exprefs*  at  prefent,  not 
an  eventy  but  the  attribute  of  an  event,  and,  confequently,  require 
A  fttbje6l»  or  nominative  caie,  to  complete  their  fignification,  fome 
grammarians,  act  having  attended  to  this  progrefs  of  nature,  and 
being  defirous  to  make  their  common  rules  quite  univerfaly  and 
without  any  exception,  have  infifted  that  all  verbs  required  a  nomi* 
Bative*  either  exprefled  or  underftood;  and  have,  accordingly,  put 
themfelves  to  the  torture  to  find  fome  awkward  nominatives  to  thofitf 
few  verbs  which  ftiQ  exprefling  a  complete  event,  plainly  admit  of 
none.  Pimtf  for  example,  according  to  Sanffikj,  means  pluvia 
piidtf  in  Engli&y  ike  rain  rains.    See  San^  Minerva,  L  3.  c.  i. 

their 
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their  ideas  by  writing,  every  chara6ier  repre- 
fented  a  whole  word.     But  the  number  of 
words  being  almofl  infinite,  the  memory  found 
itfelf  quite  loaded  and  opprefled  by  the  mul- 
titude of  characters  which  it  was  obliged  to 
retain.    Neceffity  taught  them,  therefore,  to 
divide  words  into  their  elements,  and  to  invent 
characters  which  fhould  reprefent,  not  the 
words  themfelves,  but  the  elements  of  which 
they  were  compofed.     In  confequence  of  this 
invention,  every  particular  word  came  to  be 
reprefented,  not  by  one  charafter,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  characters ;  and  the  expreilion  of 
it  in  writing  became  much  more  intricate  and 
complex  than  before.     But  though  particular 
words  were    thus  reprefented  by  a  greater 
number  of  characters,  the  whole  language  was 
exprefled  by  a  much  finaller,  and  about  four 
and  twenty  letters  Were  found  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  that  immenfe  multitude  of 
characters,  which  were  requifite  before,     la 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  beginnings  of  Ian* 
guage,  men  feem  to  have  attempted  to  exprefs 
every  particular  event,  which  they  had  occa^ 
Son  to  take  notice  of,  by  a  particular  word, 
which  exprefled  at  once  the  whole  of  that 
event.    But  as  the  number  of  words  muft,  in 
this  cafe,  have  become  really  infinite,  in  con<- 
feqiifence  of  the  really  infinite  variety  of  events^ 
men  found  themfelves  partly  compelled  by 
neceffity,  and  partly  conducted  by  nature,  to 

I  divide 
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divide  every  event  into  what  may  be  called  its 
metaphyfical  elements,  and  to  inflitute  words, 
which  fhould  denote  not  fo  much  the  events, 
as  the  elements  of  which  they  were  compofed. 
The  exprellion  of  every  particular  event,  be- 
came in  this  manner  more  intricate  and  com- 
plex, but  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  language 
became  more  coherent,  more  connected,  more 
eafily  retained  and  comprehended. 

When  verbs,  from  being  originally  imper- 
fonal,  had  thus,  by  the  diviliou  of  the  event 
into  its  metaphyfical  elements,  become  per- 
fonal,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
firft  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  third  perfon  fin- 
gular.  No  verb  is  ever  ufed  imperfonally 
in  our  language,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  other  modern  tongue.  But  in  the 
ancient  languages,  whenever  any  verb  is  ufed 
imperfonally,  it  is  always  in  the  third  perfon 
fingular.  The  termination  of  thofe  verbs, 
which  are  ftill  always  imperfonal,  is  conftantly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  third  perfon  fingu- 
lar  of  perfonal  verbs.  The  confideration  of 
thefe  circumflances,  joined  to  the  naturalnefs 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  may  fcr\'e  to  convince  us 
that  verbs  firft  became  perfonal  in  what  is 
now  called  the  third  perfon  fingular. 

But  as  the  event,  or  matter  of  fa^,  which    - 
is  expreffed  by  a  verb,  may  be  affirmed  either 
of  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  of  the  perfon  who 
is  fpokeu  to,  as  well  as  of  fome  third  perfon  or 

obje^ 


l>bje£t,  it  became  Yieceflary  to  fall  upon  fbme 
method  of  expreffing  thefe  two  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  the  event    In  the  EiigUfh  language 
this  is  commonly  done,  by  prefixing,  what  arfe 
called  the  perfonal  pronouns,  to  the  general      « 
word  which  expreffes  the  event  affirmed*    / 
ccaney  you  came^  he  or  it  came ;  in  thefe  phrides 
the  event  of  having  come  is,  in  the  firfl,  af» 
firmed  of  the  fpeaker ;  in  the  fecond^  of  the 
peribn  Ipoken  to ;  in  the  third,  of  (bme  other 
peribn,  or  objedt.    The  firft  formers  of  lan«- 
guage,  it  may  be  imagined^  might  have  done 
the  feme  thing,  and  prefixing  in  the  fame 
manner  the  two  firfl,  perfonal  pronouns,  to 
the  fame  termination  of  the  verb,  which  ex^ 
preflTed  the  third  perfon  Angular,  might  have 
laid  ego  verdtj  tu  venitj  as  well  as  ille  or  illud 
vemU    And  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  would 
have  done  fo,  if  at  the  time  when  they  had  firjR: 
occafiott  to  exprefs  thefe  relations  of  the  verb 
diere  had  been  any  fuch  words  as  either  ego 
w  turn  their  language.     But  in  this  early 
period  of  the  language,  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  defcribe,  it  is  extremely  im- 
prdbable  that  any  fuch  words  would  be  known. 
Though  cuftom  has  now  rendered  them  fami- 
liar to  us,  they,  both  of  them,  exprefs  ideas 
eztremdy  metaphyfical  and  abflra6l;.    The 
word  /,  for  example,  is  a  Word  of  a  very 
particular    ipecies.     Whatever  Q>eaks  may 
denote  itfelf  by  this  perfonal  pronoim.    The 
VOL.  Y.  Q  word 
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word  ly  therefore,  is  a  general  word,  capable 
«f  beiiig  predicated,  aa  the  logicians  fay,  of  an 
mfinitf  rariety  of  ob]e6ts.  It  differs,  however, 
£rom  aU  other  general  words  in  this  rdpe^t ; 
that  the  obfe^  of  which  it  may  be  {dedicated, 
do  not  form  any  particular  fpecies  of  ol^e^ 
Aftingiiiflied  from  all  others.    The  wwd  /, 
dioes  not,  Kke  the  word  man^  denote  a  partf- 
cidar  clals  of  obje^s,  fq)arated  from  all  others 
by  peculiar  quidities  of  their  own.     It  is  fiir 
£rom  betng  the  name  of  a  fpecies,  but,  oa  the 
contrary,  whenever  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  always 
denotes  a  predie  individual,  the  particular 
perfon  who  thaa  ij[>eaks.  It  may  be  &id  ta  be, 
lU  once,  both  what  the  logicians  call,  a  fin* 
gidar,  and  what  they  call,  a  common  term ; 
and  to  join  in  its  fignification  the  feemin^y 
oppofite  qualities  of  the  moft  precife  indivi- 
duality, and  the  moft  extenfive  genwalization. 
This  word,  therefore,  exprefling  fo  very  afaf^ 
flra^  and  metaphyfleal  an  idea,  would  XK>t 
eafily  or  readily  occur  to  the  firft  formers  of 
language.    What  are  called  the  perfonal  pfo«^ 
nouns^  it  may  be  obferved,  are  among  the  laft 
words  of  wtdch  duldren  learn  to  vrudea  uGh 
A  child,  fpeaking  of  itielf>  lays,  BUIjf  mfiir#, 
BiOifJUBy  infteads  of  /  mbO,  IJik    M  in  the 
b^nnic^  of  language,  therefioure,  tnaakind 
feem  to  have  evaded  the  invention  of  at 
leaft  the  more  abftraft  pr^M^tions^  and  to 
have  expreffed  the  fiune;  relstions  wiucb  tlipfii 
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now  ftand  for^  by  varTing  the  tenninadofi  of 
the  co-relative  tenn^  lb  they  likewife  would 
naturally  attempt  to  evade  the  neceffity  of 
inv^iting  thofe  more  abftraft  pronouns  by 
varying  the  termination  of  the  verb,  accorcJU 
ii^  as  the  event  which  it  expreffed  was  in* 
tended  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firA,  fecond,  or 
third  perfon«    This  feems,  accordingly,  to  be 
the  univerfal  practice  of  all  the  ancient  lan« 
guages.    In  Latin,  venij  veni/H^  verdty  fuffi* 
eiendy  denote,  without  any  other  addition^ 
the  d^erent  events  exprefled  by  the  Englifh 
phrmfes,  I  came 9  you  came^  he  or  it  came.    The 
verb  would,  for  the  fiune  reafon,  vary  its  ter^ 
mmation,  according  as  the  event  was  intended 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
perfons  plural ;  and  what  is  exprefled  by  the 
Engjiih  phrafes,  we  came^  ye  came^  they  came^ 
would  be  denoted  by  the  Latin  words,  venhnuSf 
penjftisi  venerunL  Thofe  primitive  languages^ 
tocv  wfaichy  upon  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
iavenkii^  numeral  names,  had  iiitroduc^  a 
dual,  as  well  as  a  plural  number,  into  the  d^ 
denficm  of  their  nouns  fubftantive,  would 
probably,  £rom  analogy,  do  the  &me  thing  vx 
the  coigugations  of  their  verbs.    And  thus  ia 
aU  original  languages,  we  might  expert  to 
fiflid,  at  lead  fixy  if  not  eight  or  nine  varia- 
iam»9  in  the  tenmnation  of  every  verb,  aor 
ootd&ig  as  tl^e  event  which  it  denoted  wat 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond, 

D  a  or 
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Or  third  peribns  (ingular,  dual,  or  plurati» 
Theie  variations  again  being  repeated,  along 
iirith  others,  throtigh  all  its  different  tenies^ 
tiirough  all  its  different  modes,  and  throu^ 
all  it^  different  voices,  muft  neceffarily  have 
rendered  their  conjugations  ftill  more  intri- 
cate and  complex  than  their  declenfidns* 

Language  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  this  footing  in  all  countries,  nor  would 
ever  have  grown  more  fimple  in  its  declen- 
fions  and  conjugations,  had  it  not  beccHne 
more  complex  in  its  compolition,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mixture  of  feveral  languages 
with  one  another,  occafioned  by  the  mix- 
ture of  different  nations.  As  long  as  any 
language  was  fpoke  by  thofe  only  who  learned 
it  in  their  infancy,  the  intricacy  of  its  deden- 
fions  and  conjugations  could  occafion  no 
great  embarraffment*  The  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  fpeak  it,  had 
acquired  it  at  fo  very  early  a  period  of  their 
lives,  ib  infenfibly  and  by  fuch  flow  degrees^ 
that  they  were  fcarce  ever  fenfible  of  the 
difficulty.  But  when  two  nations  came  to  be 
mixed  with  one  another,  either  by  conqoeft 
or  migration,  the  cafe  would  be  very  difieD»t« 
Each  nation,  in  order  to  make  itfelf  ibteUu 
gible  to  thofe  with  whom  it  was  under  the 
necelfity  of  converfing,  would  be  obliged  to 
le^m  the  language  of  the  other.  The  greater 
part  of  individuals  too,  learning  the  new  kn« 

guage. 
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guage,  not  by  art,  or  by  remounting  to  its 
rudiments  and  firft  principles,  but  by  rote, 
and  by  what  they  commonly  heard  in  conver- 
lation,  would  be  extremely  perplexed  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  declenfions  and  conjugations. 
They  would  endeavour,  therefore,  to  fupply 
their  ignorance  of  thefe,  by  whatever  Ihift  the 
language  could  afford  them.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  declenfions  they  would  naturally 
fupply  by  the  ufe  of  prepofitions ;  and  a 
Xiombard,  who  was  attempting  to  fpeak  Latin, 
and  wanted  to  exprefs  that  fuch  a  perfon  was 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  or  a  benefadlor  to  Rome, 
if  he  happened  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
genitive  and  dative  cafes  of  the  word  Rorruij 
would  naturally  exprefs  himfelf  by  prefixing 
the  prepofitions  ad  and  de  to  the  nominative  ; 
and  in  dead  of  Ronicey  would  fay,  ad  Rortia^ 
and  de  Rama.  Al  Roma  and  di  Roma,  acr 
cordingly,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent 
Italians,  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Lom- 
barda  and  Romans,  exprefs  this  and  all  other 
fimilar  i elations.  And  in  this  manner  prepor 
fittons  feem  to  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
room  of  the  ancient  declenfions.  The  fiime 
alteration  has,  I  am  informed,  been  produced 
upon  the  Greek  language,  fince  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  The  words  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  as  before  ;  but 
the  grammar  is  entirely  loft,  prepofitions 
liaving  come  in  the  place  of  the  old  declen? 

D  3  lions. 
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fions.  Tliis  change  is  undoubtedly  a  fimplifi^r 
cation  of  the  language,  in  point  of  rudiments 
and  principle.  It  introduces,  inftead  of  a 
great  variety  of  declenfions,  one  univerfal 
declenfion,  which  is  the  fame  in  every  word, 
of  whatever  gender,  number  or  terminatioii. 
A  fimilar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the 
fituation  above  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of 
-  almoil  the  whole  intricacy  of  their  conjuga- 
tions. There  is  in  every  language  a  veib, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive  verb ; 
in  Latin,  fvm  ;  in  Englifh,  /  cm.  This  verb 
denotes  not  the  exiftence  of  any  particular 
event,  but  exiftence  in  general.  It  is,  upon 
that  account,  the  moft  abftra£t  and  metaphy- 
fical  of  all  verbs ;  and,  confequently,  could 
by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early  invention. 
When  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  as  it 
had  all  the  tenfes  and  modes  of  any  other 
verb,  by  being  joined  with  the  paflive  parti* 
ciple,  it  was  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  whole  paffive  voice,  and  of  rendering  this 
part  of  their  conjugations  as  fimple  and  uni* 
form,  as  the  ufe  of  prepofitions  had  rendered 
their  declenfions.  A  Lombard,  who  wanted 
to  fay,  /  am  Imedy  but  could  not  recoHeft  the 
word  amor^  naturally  endeavoured  to  iupply 
his  ignorance,  by  laying,  ego  fvm  amatus.  lo 
Jbno  amato^  is  at  this  day  the  Italian  expreifion, 
which  correfponds  to  the  Engliih  phrafe  above 

There 
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There  h  anotlier  verb,  which,  in  the  lame 
flnnner,  runs  through  all  languages,  and 
ivbich  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the 
pofleffive  verb  ;  in  Latin,  ftabeo ;  in  Englifli, 
ikmoe.  This  verb,  likewife,  denotes  an  event 
of  an  extremely  abftra£t  and  metaphyfical 
nature,  and,  confequently,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  word  of  the  earlieft  invention. 
When  it  csune  to  be  invented,  however,  by 
being  applied  to  tlie  paffive  participle,  it  was 
cquble  of  fupplying  a  great  part  of  the  active 
voice,  as  the  fubilantive  verb  had  fupplied  the 
whole  of  the  pallive.  A  Lombard,  who 
wanted  to  fay,  /  had  hved,  but  could  not 
nocdleft  the  word  anurceram^  would  endea- 
vour to  fupply  the  place  of  it,  by  faying  either 
ego  habebam  aniatuni^  or  ego  habui  amattim. 
Jo  aveod  amato^  or  lo  ebbi  amatOj  are  the  cor- 
rdpondent  Italian  cxpreflions  at  this  day. 
And  thus  upon  the  intermixture  of  different 
nations  with  one  another,  the  conjugations, 
by  means  of  different  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
nade  to  approach  towards  the  fimplicity  and 
mifonnity  of  the  declcnfions. 

In  general  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim, 
tint  the  more  finiple  any  language  is  in  its 
conqiofition,  tlie  more  complex  it  mufl  be  in  its 
declenfions  and  conjugations ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  finiple  it  is  in  its  declenfions 
sod  conjugations,  the  more  complex  it  mud  be 
in  its  compoiition. 

D  4  The 
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The  Greek  feeiiis  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
a  fiinple,  imcompountled  language,  tbimed 
from  the  primitive  jargon  of  thofe  wamtering 
favages,  the  ancient  Hellenians  and  Pelaf- 
gians,  from  whom  ttie  Greek  nation  is  faid  to 
have  been  defcended.  All  the  words  in  the 
Greek  language  are  derived  from  about  three 
bundled  primitives,  a  plain  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  formed  their  language  almoft  entirely 
among  themfelves,  and  that  when  they  had 
occafion  for  a  new  word,  tiiey  were  not  accuf- 
tomed,  as  we  are,  to  borrow  it  from  Tome 
foreign  language,  but  to  form  it,  either  by 
coinpofition  or  derivation,  from  fome  other 
■word  or  words,  in  their  own.  The  declenfions 
and  conjugations,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  are 
much  more  complex  tlian  thofe  of  any  other 
European  language  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

The  Latin  is  a  compofitton  of  the  Greek 
and  of  the  ancient  Tufcan  languages.  Its 
declenfions  and  conjugations  accordingly  are 
much  lefs  complex  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  ; 
it  has  dropt  the  dual  number  in  both.  Its 
verbs  have  no  optative  mood  diflinguifhed 
by  any  peculiar  termination.  They  have  but 
one  future.  They  have  no  aorift  diftindl 
from  the  preterit-perfect ;  they  have  no  mid- 
dle voice ;  and  even  many  of  their  tenfes  in 
the  pallivc  voice  are  eked  out,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  modern  languages,  by  the 
help  of  the  fubftantive  verb  joined  to  the 
paflive 
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paffive  participle.  In  both  the  voices,  the 
nainber  of  infinitives  and  participles  is  much 
iinaDer  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  arc  each 
of  them  compounded,  the  one  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  language  of  the  ancient  Franks,  the 
other  of  the  fame  Latin,  and  the  language  of 
die  ancient  Lombards.  As  they  are  botli  of 
them,  tlierefore,  more  complex  in  their  com- 
pofition  than  the  Latin,  fo  are  they  likewife 
more  fimple  in  their  declendons  and  conjuga- 
tions. With  regard  to  their  declenfions,  they 
hove  both  of  them  loil  their  cafes  altogether ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  conjugations,  they 
have  both  of  them  loft  the  whole  of  the  pailive, 
and  Ibme  part  of  the  adtive  voices  of  their 
verbs.  The  want  of  the  paffive  voice  they 
fiipply  entirely  by  the  fubftantive  verb  joined 
to  die  paffive  participle ;  and  they  make  out 
part  of  the  a£tive,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
he^  of  the  pofleifive  verb  and  the  fame  paffivQ 
participle. 

The  Eoiglifh  is  compounded  of  the  French 
and  the  ancient  Saxon  languages.  The 
French  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Norman  conqueit,  and  continued,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  to  be  the  foie  language 
tf  the  law  as  well  as  the  principal  language 
of  the  court.  The  Engliili,  which  came  to  be 
%Qke&  afterwards,  and  which  continues  to 
he  ^ken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 

Saxon 
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Saxon  and  this  Norman  French.  As  the 
Engliih  language,  therefore,  is  more  complex 
in  its  compofition  than  either  the  French  or 
the  Italian,  fo  is  it  likewife  more  fim{de  in  its 
dedenfions  and  conjugations.  Thofe  two  lan« 
guages  retain,  at  lestft,  a  part  of  the  diflinflion 
of  genders,  and  their  adje&ives  vary  their  ter* 
mination  according  as  they  are  applied  to  a 
Biaiculine  or  to  a  feminine  fubflantive.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  diftin^tion  in  the  Fjiglilh  Ian« 
guage,  whoie  adjeSives  admit  of  no  variety 
of  termination.  The  French  and  Italian  lan<- 
guages  have,  both  of  them,  the  remains  of  a 
conjugation ;  and  all  thofe  tenfes  of  the  active 
voice,  which  cannot  be  exprefled  by  the  po£^ 
feffive  verb  joined  to  the  paflive  participle,  as 
well  as  many  of  thoie  which  can,  are,  in  thofe 
languages,  marked  by  varying  the  termination 
of  the  principal  verb.  But  almofl  all  thofe 
other  tenfes  are  in  the  Englifh  eked  out  by 
other  auxiliary  verbs,  fo  that  there  is  in  this 
language  fcarce  even  the  remains  of  a  conju* 
gation.  /  love^  I  loved^  lovingj  are  all  the 
varieties  of  termination  which  the  greater 
palt  of  the  Englifh  verbs  admit  of.  AU  the 
different  modifications  of  meaning,  which  can« 
not  be  exprefled  by  any  of  thofe  three  termi* 
nations,  muft  be  made  out  by  different  auxili« 
ary  verbs  joined  to  fome  one  or  other  of  them« 
Two  auxiliary  verbs  fupply  all  the  deficiencies 
ef  the  French  and  Italian  conjugations;  }t 

requires 
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requires  more  than  half  a  dozen  to  fupply  thofe 
of  the  Engliih,  >vhich,  befides  the  fubftantive 
and  pofleffive  verbs,  makes  ufe  of  doj  did; 
wUlj  mmld ;  JliaUy  Jhatdd ;  can^  could ;  nunf^ 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  language  becomes 
more  fimple  in  its  rudiments  and  principles, 
joft  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  complex 
in  its  compofition,  and  the  fame  thing  has 
bqipened  in  it,  which  commonly  happens 
with  regard  to  mechanical  engines.  All  ma- 
chines are  generally,  when  firft  invented, 
ertiemely  complex  in  their  principles,  and 
there  is  often  a  particular  principle  of  motion 
lor  every  particular  movement  which  it  is 
intended  they  fhould  perform.  Succeeding 
improvers  obferve,  that  one  principle  may 
be  fo  applied  as  to  produce  feveral  of  thofe 
movements ;  and  thus  the  machine  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  fimple,  and  produces 
its  eflk£b  with  fewer  wheels,  and  fewer  prin« 
ciples  of  motion.  In  language,  in  the  lame 
manner,  every  cafe  of  every  noun,  and  every 
tenft  of  every  verb,  was  originally  expreiTed 
by  a  particular  diflindt  word,  which  ferved  for 
dus  porpofe  and  for  no  other.  But  fucceeding 
nkfovations  difcovered,  that  one  fet  of  words 
was  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  all  that 
infinite  number,  and  that  four  or  five  prepofi* 
tioBSy  and  half  a  dozen  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
Capable  of  anfwering  the  end  of  all  the  de« 

clenfions. 
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clenfions,  and  of  all  the  conjugations  in  the 
ancient  languages.  > 

But  this  Amplification  of  languages,  though 
it  arifes,  perhaps,  from  fimilar  caufes,  has  by 
no  means  fimilar  efie6ts  with  the  correfpon<« 
dent  fimplification  of  machines.  The  flmpli- 
lication  of  machines  renders  them  more  and 
more  perfe6i;,  but  this  fimplification  of  the 
rudiments  of  languages  renders  them  more 
«nd  more  imperfect,  and  lefs  proper  for  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  language :  and  this  for  the 
following  reafbns, 

Firfl  of  all,  languages  are  by  this  fimplifi^ 
cation  rendered  more  prolix,  feveral  words 
having  become   necefTary  to    exprefs  what 
could  have  been  expreffed  by  a  fingle  word 
before.     Thus  the  words,  Dei  and  Deo,  in 
the  Latin,  fufficiently  fhow,  without  any  ad^ 
dition,  what  relation  the  obje6l  fignified  is 
nnderflood  to  fland  in  to  the  obje6ts  exprelTed 
by  the  other  words  in  the  fentence.     But  to 
exprefs  the  fame  relation  in  Englifli,  and  in 
all  other  modem  languages,  we  mufl  make 
ufe  of,  at  leafl,  two  words,  and  fay,  of  Godf 
to  God.    So  far  as  the  declenfions  are  con^i 
cemed,  therefbre,  the  modern  languages  are 
much  more  prolix  than  the  ancient     The 
difference  is  ftill  greater  with  regard  to  the 
conjugations.     What  a  Roman  expreflcd  by 
the  tingle  word,  mnaxiffem^  an  Englifhman  is 
pbliged  to  exprefs  by  four  different  wordS|  / 

Jfioul(f 
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^uld  Juwe  lavecL  It  is  unneceflkry  to  tdce 
any  pains  to  ihow  how  much  this  prolixnefs 
muft  enervate  the  eloquence  of  all  modem 
languages.  How  nluch  the  beauty  of  any 
ezpreffion  depends  upon  its  concifenefs,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  experiencef 
in  compofition. 

Secondly,  this  fimplification  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  languages  renders  them  lefs  agree« 
able  to  the  ear.  The  variety  of  termination 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  occaiidtied  by  theif 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  gives  a  fweet« 
nefi  to  their  language  altogether  unknown 
to  ours,  and  a  variety  Unknown  to  any  othei^ 
modern  language*  In  point  of  fweetnefs^ 
the  Italian,  perhaps,  may  furpafs  the  Latin, 
and  almofl  equal  the  Greek ;  but  in  point 
of  variety,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Thirdly,  this  fimplification,  not  only  renders 
the  (bunds  of  our  language  lefs  agreeable  to 
«  the  ear,  but  it  alio  reftrains  us  from  difpofing 
fuch  founds  as  we  have,  in  the  manner  that 
migfat  be  mofl  agreeable.  It  ties  down  many 
words  to  a  particular  fituation,  though  they 
might  often  be  placed  in  another  with  much 
more  beauty.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though 
the  adje£iive  and  fubflantive  were  feparated 
from  one  another,  the  correfpondence  of  theif 
tenninations  flill  ihowed  their  mutual  re- 
ference, and  the  feparation  did   not  necef^ 

farily 
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£iAly  oceafion  any  fwt  of  ecmfiifion.  Thim 
m  the  firft  line  of  Virgil, 

T!t]rre  ta  patoI«  recubuit  fub  tegmine  &gi ; 

we  eafily  £»  that  tu  refers  to  recuiaiu»  and 
jMlufe  to  Jagi ;  though  the  related  words  are 
feparated  from  one  another  by  the  interven* 
tioQ  of  feveral  others ;  becaule  the  terminal 
tio&s^  (bowing  the  correQxmdence  of  theit 
cafes,  determine  their  mutual  reference.  Bot 
if  we  were  to  tranflate  this  line  literally  into 
Englifli,  and  lay,  TifyruSj  thou  qfjpreadmg 
reclining  under  thejhade  beeehy  (Edipus  him- 
teAf  could  not  make  lenfe  of  it ;  becaufe  there 
is  here  no  difference  of  termination,  to  de- 
termine which  fubftantive  each  adje^ive 
bel(Hig8  to.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  regard 
to  verbs.  In  Latin  the  verb  may  often  be 
placed,  without  any  inconveniency  or  anv 
biguity,  in  any  part  of  the  fentence.  But  m 
Englifli  its  place  is  almoft  always  'precifU>f 
determined.  It  mufl  fc^w  the  fubje6iive 
and  precede  the  objective  member  of  tiie 
phrafe  in  almofl  all  cafes.  Thus  in  Latia 
whether  you  fay,  Joarmem  wrbercmt  Roberius;, 
or  Robertus  verberavit  Joannemy  the  meaning 
is  precifely  the  fame,  and  the  terminatioe 
fixes  John  to  be  the  fufferer  in  both  caiSss^ 
But  in  Englifh  John  beat  Robert^  and  Robert 
beat  John^  have  by  no  means  the  lame  figni^ 

ficatioQ^ 
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The  place  therefore  of  the  three 
principal  members  of  the  phrafe  is  in  the 
EngUfliy  and  for  the  fame  reafon  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  almoft  always  pre- 
cdkiy  determined;  whereas  in  the  ancient 
Umgumges  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed,  and 
Ae  place  of  thofe  members  is  often,  in  a 
groat  Hieafure,  indifferent.  We  mufl  have 
recourfe  to  Horace,  in  order  to  interpret  fome 
parta  of  Milton's  literal  tranflation ; 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous  all  gold^ 
Who  alwmyi  vacant*  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee ;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful— 

ar^  verfes  which  it  is  impoflible  to  interpret 
by  any  rules  of  our  language.  There  are 
no  rules  in  our  language,  by  which  any  man 
could  difcover,  that,  in  the  firil  line,  credulous 
referred  towho^  and  not  to  tlieey  or  thstallgold 
rrferred  to  any  'thing ;  or,  that  in  the  fourth 
line,  unmindful^  referred  to  "whoj  in  the 
fecoody  and  not  to  thee  in  the  third ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fecond  line,  always 
UKmit^  always  amiable^  referred  to  thee  in 
tile  tlurd,  and  not  to  who  in  the  fame  line 
with  it.  In  the  Latin,  indeed,  all  this  is 
abmidaittly  plain. 

Qd  mmc  te  Iruitur  credulus  aured, 
Qpa  ihniper  Tacuam»  femper  amaUilem 
te ;  nelcius  auns  fallacis. 


Bennfe  the  terminations  in  the  Latin  de- 
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t6nnine  the  reference  of  each  aije6livc  td 
its  proper  fubflantive,  which  it  is  impoflibl^ 
for  any  thing  in  the  Engliih  to  do.  How 
much  this  power  of  tranfpofing  the  order  of 
their  words  muft  have  facilitated  the  com^L 
pofition  of  the  ancients,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  That  it  muft 
greatly  have  facilitated  their  verfification  it 
is  needlefs  to  obferve;  and  in  profe,  what^ 
ever  beauty  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
and  conftrudlion  of  the  feveral  members  of 
the  period,  muft  to  them  have  been  acquirable 
with  much  more  eafe,  and  to  much  greater 
perfeftion,  than  it  can  be  to  thofe  whofe 
expreffion  is  conftantly  confined  by  the  pro- 
lixnefs,  conftraint,  and  monotony  of  modem 
languages. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY 

THE  EDITORS. 

nnHE  much  lamented  Author  of  thefe 
-**  Effays  left  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  to  be  dilpofed  of  as  they  thought 
proper,  having  immediately  before  his  death 
deftroyed  many  other  manufcripts  which  he 
thought  unfit  for  being  made  public.  When 
thefe  were  infpe6led,  the  greater  number 
of  them  appeared  to  be  parts  of  a  plan  he 
once  had  formed,  for  giving  a  connected 
biflory  of  the  liberal  fciences  and  elegant 
arts.  It  is  long  fince  he  found  it  necefTary 
to  abandon  that  plan  as  far  too  extenfive ; 
and  thefe  parts  of  it  lay  befide  him  ne- 
g\e€ted  until  his  death.  His  friends  are 
perfuaded  however,  that  the  reader  will  find 
in  them  that  happy  connection,  that  full 
and  accurate  expreffion,  and  that  clear 
illuftration   which    are    conipicuous  in  the 
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refl  of  his  works;  and  that  though  it  is 
difficult  to  add  much  to  the  great  fame  he 
fo  juftly  acquired  by  his  other  writings,  thefe 
will  be  read  with  latisfadJon  and  pleafure. 

JOSEPH  BLACK. 
JAMES  HUTTON. 
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WONDER,  furprife,  and  admiration,  are 
words  which,  though  often  confounded^ 
denote,  in  our  language,  fei^timents  that 
are  indeed  allied,  but  that  are  in  fbme  reQ>e£bi 
different  alio,  and  difUndfc  from  one  another* 
What  is  new  and  Angular,  excites  that  fenti- 
ment  which,  in  ftrift  propriety,  is  called 
Wonder ;  what  is  unexpe6led,  Surprife ;  and 
what  is  great  or  beautiful.  Admiration. 

We  wonder  at  all  extraordinary  and  uncom^ 
mon  obje6ls,  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of 
nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipfes,  at  fin« 
gular  pl^ts  and  animals,  and  at  every  thing, 
in  fliort,  witji  which  we  have  before  been 
either  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted ;  and  we 
ftill  wonder,  though  forewarned  of  what  we 
are  to  fee. 

We  are  furprifed  at  thofe  things  which  we 
have  feen  often,  but  which  ^e  leafl  of  all 
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expe6led  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we 
find  them ;  we  are  fiirprifed  at  the  fudden 
appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  feen  a 
thouland  times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine 
we  were  to  fee  then. 

We  admire  the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  the 

greatnefs  of  9  mountain,  though  we  have 

,  feen  both  often  before,  'and  though  nothing 

appears  to  us  in   either,  but  what  we  had 

expe€led  with  certainty  to  fee. 

Whether  this  criticifin  upon  the  precife 
meaning  of  thefe  words  be  jufl,  is  of  little 
importance.  I  imagine  it  is  juft,  though  I 
acknowledge,  that  the  beft  writers  in  onr 
language  have  not  always  made  ufe  of  them 
'  according  to  it.  Milton,  upon  the  sppeax^ 
ance  of  Death  to  Satan,  fays,  that 

The  Fiend  what  thia  might  be  admir'd ; 
Adxmr'dy  not  fear*d^ 

But  if  this  criticifm  be  juft,  the  proper  ex- 
preifion  fliould  have  been  wondered. — Dryden, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  Iphigenia  fleeping, 
lays,  that 

The  fool  of  nature  flood  with  flopid  eyei  . 
And  gaping  mouthy  that  teftified  rurprife* 

But  what  Cimon  muil  have  felt  upon  this 
occafion  could  not  fo  much  be  Surprife,  as 
Wonder  and  Admiration.  All  that  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  fentiments  excited  by  what  is 
new,  by  what  is  unexpedted,  and  by  what  is 

great 
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great  and  beautiful,  are  really  different,  how- 
ever the  words  made  ufeof  toexprefs  them  may 
fometimes  be  confounded.  Even  the  admira- 
tion which  is  excited  by  beauty,  is  quite  diffe- 
rent (as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter)  from 
that  which  is  inspired  by  greatnefs,  though  we 
have  but  one  word  to  denote  them. 

Th^  fentiments,  like  all  others  when 
infpired  by  one  and  the  lame  obje6l,  mutually 
fupport  and  enliven  one  another:  an  objeft 
with  which  we  are  quite  familiar,  and  which 
we  fee  every  day,  produces,  though  both 
great  and  beautiful,  but  a  fmall  effect  upon 
us  ;  becaufe  our  admiration  is  not  ilipported 
either  by  Wonder  or  by  Surprife  :  and  if  we 
have  heard  a  very  accurate  defcription  of  a 
monfter,  our  Wonder  will  be  the  lefs  when 
we  fee  it ;  becaufe  our  previous  knowledge 
of  it  will  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  our 
Suiprife. 

-It  is  the  deiign  of  this  EiTay  to  confider 
particularly  the  nature  and  caufes  of  each  of 
thefe  fentiments,  whofe  influence  is  of  far 
wider  extent  than  we  Ihould  be  apt  upon  a 
carelefs  view  to  imagine.  I  ihall*  begin  with 
Surprife. 


SEC- 
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SECTION   L 

Of  the   Effea    of  Unexpeaednefs^    or   qf 

Surpri/e. 

WHEN  an  objeSt  of  any  kind^  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  expe&ed  and  fi>re-> 
feen,  prefents  itfelf,  whatever  be  the  emotion 
which  it  is  by  nature  fitted  to  excite,  the  ttdnd 
mud  have  been  prepared  for  it,. and  muft 
even  in.  fome  meafure  have  conceived  it 
before-hand ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  the  objeft 
having  been  fo  long  prefent  to  it,  muft  have 
before-hand  excited  fome  degree  of  the  fame 
emotion  which  the  objed  itfelf  would  excite: 
the  change,  therefore,  which  its  prefence 
produces  comes  thus  to  be  lefs  confiderable, 
and  the  emotion  or  paffion  which  it  excites 
glides  graduaUy  and  eafily  into  the  hearty 
without  violence,  pain,  or  difficulty* 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  happens  wbesa 
the  object  is  unexpected ;  the  paffion  is  then 
poured  in  all  at  once  upon  the  heart,  whidi 
is  thfown,  if  it  is  a  flrong  paffion,  into  the 
moft  violent  :and  convullive  emotions,  fuch  as 
fometimcs  caufe  immediate  death ;  (bmetimes, 
by  the  fuddenncfs  of  the  extacy,  fo  entirely 
disjoint  the  whole  frame  of  the  imagination, 
that  it  never  after  returns  to  its  former  tone 
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and  compofure,  but  falls  either  into  a  frenzy  sect. 
or  habitual  lunacy ;  and  fuch  as  almofl  always       ^  * 
occafion  a  momentary  lofs  of  reafon,  or  of  that 
attention  to  other  things  which  our  fituation 
or  our  duty  requires. 

How  much  we  dread  the  effe^ls  of  the  more 
violent  paffions,  when  they  come  fuddenly 
upon  the  mind,  appears  from  thofe  prepara- 
tions which  all  men  think  neceflary  when  go- 
ing to  inform  any  one  of  what  is  capable  of 
exciting  them.  Who  would  choofe  all  at  once 
to  inform  his  friend  of  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mity that  had  befallen  him,  without  taking 
care  before-hand,  by  alarming  him  with  an 
uncertain  fear,  to  announce,  if  one  may  fay 
to^  his  misfortune,  and  thereby  prepare  and 
diipofe  him  for  receiving  the  tidings  ? 

Thofe  panic  terrors  which  fometimes  feize 
armies  jin  the  field,  or  great  cities,  when  an 
enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  de- 
prive for  a  time  the  moil  determined  of  all  de- 
liberate juc^ments,  are  never  excited  but  by 
tfaefiiddenapprehenfion  of  unexpected  danger. 
Such  violent  conflemations,  which  at  once 
cmifound  whole  multitudes,  benumb  their 
underfhindings,  and  agitate  their  hearts,  with 
all  the  agony  of  extravagant  fear,  can  never 
be  produced  by  any  forefeen  danger,  how 
great  ibeven  Fear,  though  naturally  a  very 
ftrong  paffion,  never  rifes  to  fuch  excefles, 
unleis  eza^erated  both  by  Wonder,  from  the 

uncertain 
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SECT,  uncertain  nature  of  the  danger,  and  by  Sur- 
^v^  ^  pnkj  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  apprehen- 
flon. 

Surprife,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  r^arded 
as  an  original  emotion  of  a  ipecies  diftinft 
from  all  others.  The  violent  and  Hidden 
change  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  an 
emotionof  any  kind  is  brought  fuddenly  upon 
it,  conilitutes  the  whole  nature  of  Surprife. 

But  when  not  only  a  paflion  and  a  great 
paflion  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  mind,  but 
when  it  comes  upon  it  while  the  mind  is  in 
the  mood  mod  unfit  for  conceiving  it,  the 
Surprife  is  then  the  greateft.  Surprifes  of 
joy  when  the  mind  is  funk  into  grief,  or  of 
grief  when  it  is  elated  with  joy,  are  therefore 
the  mod  unfupportable.  The  change  is  in 
this  cafe  the  greateil  poffible.  Not  only  a 
ftrong  paflion  is  conceived  all  at  once,  but  a 
flrong  paflion  the  diredl  oppofite  of  that  which 
was  before  in  pofleffion  of  the  foul.  When  a 
load  of  forrow  comes  down  upon  the  heart 
that  is  expanded  and  elated  with  gaiety  and 
joy,  it  feems  not  only  to  damp  and  opprefs  it, 
but  almofl  to  crufh  and  bruife  it,  as  a  real 
weight  would  crufh  and  bruife  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  when  from  an  unexpefted 
change  of  fortune,  a  tide  of  gladnefs  feems, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  fpring  up  aU  at  once  within 
it,  when  deprefled  and  contrafted  with  grief 
and  forrow,  it  feels  as  if  fuddonly  extended 

and 
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ind  heaved  up  with  violent  and  irrefiftible  sect. 

firoe,  and  is  torn  with  pangs  of  all  others  ^ ^ 

JDoft  exquifite,  and  which  almoft  always  occa- 
&m  &intings,  deliriums,  and  fometlmes  inftant 
death*  For  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  though  grief  be  a  more  violent  paflion 
than  joy,  as  indeed  all  uneafy  fenfations  feem 
naturally  more  pungent  than  the  oppolite 
agreeable  ones,  yet  of  the  two,  Surprifes  of 
joy  are  ftiU  more  infupportable  than  Surprifes 
€£gne£.  We  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of 
Thrafimenus,  while  a  Roman  lady,  who  had 
been  informed  that  her  fon  was  flain  in  the 
aftknit  was  fitting  alone  bemoaning  her  mif- 
fiirtnnes,  the  young  man  who  efcaped  came 
fiiddenly  into  the  room  to  her,  and  that  flie 
cried  out  and  expired  inflantly  in  a  tranfport 
of  joy.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  contrary  of  this 
to  have  happened,  and  that  in  the  midil  of 
domeftic  feftivity  and  mirth,  he  had  fuddenly 
fiUen  down  dead  at  her  feet,  is  it  likely  that 
die  effe&8  would  have  been  equally  violent  ? 
I  imagine  not.  The  heart  fprings  to  joy  with 
a  fiirt  o£  natural  elailicity,  it  abandons  itfelf 
to  ib  agreeable  an  emotion,  as  foon  as  the 
olgeft  is  prefented;  it  feems  to  pant  and 
ki^  finrward  to  meet  it,  and  the  paffion  in  its 
fiiK  fiirce  takes  at  once  entire  and  complete 
poflBgffiop  of  the  fouL  But  it  is  otberways 
wA  grief;  the  heart  recoils  from,  and  refifts 

the 
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SECT,  the  firft  approaches  of  that  diiagreeable  pa£> 
y^  ^  (ion,  and  it  requires  fome  time  before  the 
melancholy  obje6);  can  produce  its  fidl  eflfeft. 
Grief  comes  on  flowly  and  gradually,  no^ 
ever  riles  at  once  to  that  height  of  agony  to 
which  it  is  increafed  after  a  little  time*     But 
joy  comes  rufhing  upon  us  all  at  once  like  a 
torrents      The   change    produced  ther^re 
by  a  Surprife  of  joy  is  more  fudden,  and  upon 
that  account  more  violent  and  apt  to  have 
more  fatal  effeSts,  than  that  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Surprife  of  grief ;  there  feema  too 
to  be  fomething  in  the  nature  of  Smprife, 
which  makes  it  unite  more  eafily  with,  the 
forilk  and  quick  motion  of  joy,  tlum  with  the 
flower  and  heavier  movement  of  grief*    Moft 
men  who  can  take  the  trouble  to  reooUe^ 
will  find  that  they  have  heard  of  more  people 
who  died  or  became  diilraAed  with  fiidden 
joy,  than  with  fudden  grief    Yet  firom  the 
nature  of  human  afiairs,  the  latter  muft  be 
much  more  frequent  than  the  former*  A  man 
may  break  his  leg,  or  lofe  his  fon,  though  iie 
has  had  no  warning  of  either  of  theft  ev^its, 
but  he  am  hardly  meet  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune,  without  having  had 
fome  forefight  of  what  was  to  happen. 

Not  only  grief  and  joy  but  all  the  other 
paffions,  are  more  violent,  when  oppdite  ex* 
tremes  fucceed  each  other.    Is  any  relent- 

ment 
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Mrt  fi>  keen  as  what  follows  the  quarrels  of  s  £  c  T. 
ioran,  or  any  love  fo  paffionate  as  what  at-  ,  J* 
toidi  their  reconcilement? 

Even  the  objects  of  the  external  fenfes 
ifift  us  in  a  more  lively  manner,  when  oppo- 
se extremes  fucceed  to,  or  are  placed  befide 
mch  other.     Moderate  warmth  feems  intoler- 
able heat  if  felt  after  extreme  cold.     What  is 
bitter  will  feem  more  fo  when  tailed  after  what 
is  veiy  Iweet ;  a  dirty  white  will  feem  bright 
and  pure  when  placed  by  a  jet  black.    The 
jmmdty  in  (hort  of  every  fenfiition,  as  well  as 
of  every  fentiment,  feems  to  be  greater  or 
left  in  prc^rtion  to  the  change  made  by  the 
iaipzeffion  of  either  upon  the  fituation  of  the 
mind  w  organ ;  but  this  change  mud  necef- 
fiirily  be  the  greateft  when  oppofite  fentiments 
and  ieniktions  are  contrailed,  or  fucceed  im- 
mediately  to  one  another.      Both  fentiments 
and  feniations  are  then  the  livelieft  ;  and  this 
fiipjgirior  vivacity  proceeds  from  nothing  but 
dmir  being  brought  upon  the  mind  or  organ 
iriien  in  a  ftate  mod  unfit  for  conceiving 
them* 

Ai  .the  oppofition  of  contrafted  fentiments 
bei^hftens  their  vivacity,  fo  the  refemblance 
of  thqfe  which  immediately  fucceed  each 
oHier. lenders  them  more  faint  and  languid^ 
A  parent  who  has  loll  feveral  children  imme- 
^iirte)^  after  one  another,  will  be  lefs  afie£led 
with  the  death  of  the  laft  than  w^  that  of 
<  the 
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SECT,  the  firft,  though  the  lols  in  itielf  be,  in  fhiA 
^  ^  cafe,  undoubtedly  grekter  ;  but  his  mind 
being  already  funk  into  forrow,  the  new  misk 
fortune  feems  to  produce  no  other effed;. than 
a  continuance  of  the  lame  melancholy,  and  is 
by  no  means  apt  to  occafion  fuch  tranlports 
of  grief  as  are  ordinarily  excited  by  the  firft 
calamity  of  the  kind ;  he  receives  it,  thou^ 
with  great  deje3:ion,  yet  with  ibme  d^ree  of 
calmneis  and  compofure,  and  without  any 
thing  of  that  anguifh  and  agitation  Of  mind 
which  the  novelty  of  the  misfortune  is  apt  to 
occafion.  Thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  Uves  are 
often  indeed  habitually  melancholy,  and  fiyme- 
timea  peevifli  and  (plenetic,  yet  upon  any  frefli 
difappointment,  though  they  are  veited  and 
complain  a  little,  they  feldom  fiy  out  into  any 
more  violent  paflion,  and  never  fall  intolllofe 
tranfports  of  rage  or  grief  which  often,  upon 
the  like  occafions,  diflra6i  the  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful. 

Upon  this  are  founded,  in  a  great  meafbfie', 
fome  of  the  efFe6ls  of  habit  and  cuftom.  'ft  is 
well  known  that  cuftom  deadens  the  vivatity 
of  both  pain  and  pleafure,  abates  tihe  grief  w^ 
fliould  feel  for  the  one,  and  weakens  tiie*  joy 
we  fhould  derive  from  the  other.  The  paili 
is  fupported  without  agony,  and  the  pleaftife 
'enjoyed  without  rapture :  becaufe  cuftom  and 
the  freqiKjpt  repetition  of  any  objeA  comes  at 

laft 
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lad  to  form  and  bend  the  mind  or  organ  to  s  £.0  t. 
that  habitual  mood  and  difpofition  which  fits 
them  to  receive  its  impreffion^  without  under- 
going any  very  violent  change. 


SECT.  11. 

OfWondef^  or  of  the  Ejffeds  o/Nwelty^ 

TT  is  evident  that  the  mind  takes  pleafure  iii 
obferving  the  refemblances  that  are  diil 
coverable  betwixt  difierent  objefts.  It  is  by 
means  of  fuch  obfervations  that  it  endeavours 
to  arrange  and  methodife  all  its  ideas,  and  to 
reduce  them  into  proper  claiTes  and  aflbrt-^ 
ments.  Where  it  can  obferve  but  one  lingle 
quality^  that  is  common  to  a  great  variety 
of  otherwife  widely  difierent  objects,  that 
fingle  circumfiance  will  be  fufficient  for 
it  to  connefl;  them  all  together,  to  reduce 
them  to  one  common  clafs,  and  to  call  them 
by  one  general  name.  It  is  thus  that  all 
things  endowed  with  a  power  of  felf-motion, 
beafts,  birds,  fiflies,  infe6is,  are  clafled  under 
the  general  name  of  Animal ;  and  that  thefe 
again,  along  with  thofe  which  want  that 
power,  are  arranged  under  the  ftill  more 
general  word  Subftance :  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  thofe  afibrtments  of  objects  and  ideas  which 
VOL.  V.  F  in 
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flt  £  C  T.  ^n  the  fchools  are  called  Genera  and  SpedeSf 
J^  ^  and  of  thofe  abftraft  and  general  names, 
which  in  all  languages  are  made  ufe  of  to 
exprels  them. 

The  further  we  advance  in  knowledge  and 
experience^  the  greater  number  of  divifions 
and  fubdivifions  of  thofe  Genera  and  Species 
we  are  both  inclined  and  obliged  to  mak6. 
We  obferve  a  greater  variety  of  particularities 
amongfl  thofe  things  which  have  a  grofi  re- 
femblance ;  and  having  made  new  divifions 
c^  them,  according  to  thofe  newly-oblerved 
particularities,  we  are  then  no  longer  to  b6 
iatisfied  with  being  able  to  refer  an  objeA  to 
a  remote  genus,  or  very  general  clafi  of 
things,  to  many  of  which  it  has  but  a  loofe 
and  imperfedt  refemblance.  A  perfbn,  in- 
deed, unacquainted  with  botany  may  expeA 
to  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  by  telling  you,  that 
fuch  a  v^etable  is  a  weed,  or,  perhaps  in  ftili 
more  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  plant.  But  a 
botanift  will  neither  give  nor  accept  of  fuch 
an  anfwer.  He  has  broke  and  divided  that 
great  clafs  of  objedts  into  a  number  of  inferior 
aflbrtments,  according  to  thofe  varieties 
which  his  experience  has  difcovered  among 
them  ;  and  he  wants  to  refer  each  individual 
plant  to  fome  tribe  of  vegetables,  with  all  of 
which  it  may  have  a  more  exaA  refemblance, 
than  with  many  things  comprehended  under 
the  extenfive  genus  of  plants.    A  child  im»- 

I  gioes 
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gines  that  it  gives  a  iatisfaftory  anfwer  when  s  X  C  T. 
it  tells  you,  that  an  object  whofe  name  it  ^  ^^ 
knows  not  is  a  thing,  and  fancies  that  it  in- 
forms you  of  fomething,  when  it  thus  afcer- 
tains  to  which  of  the  two  mod  obvious  and 
comprehenfive  clafles  of  obje6ls  a  particular 
impreiBon  ought  to  be  referred  \  to  the  clafi 
of  realities  or  folid  fubftances  which  it  calls 
ilungSj  or  to  that  of  appearances  which  it  calls 
nothings. 

Whatever,  in  fliort,  occurs  to  us  we  are 
fond  of  referring  to  fome  fpecies  or  clais  of 
things,  with  all  of  which  it  has  a  nearly  exa£i; 
refemblance :  and  though  we  often  know  no 
more  about  them  than  about  it,  yet  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  by  being  able  to  do  fo,  we 
ihow  ourfelves  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it, 
and  to  have  a  more  thorough  infight  into  its 
nature.  But  when  fomething  quite  new  and 
fingular  is  prefented,  we  feel  ourfelves  inca- 
pable of  doing  this.  The  memory  cannot, 
fiom  all  its  flores,  caft  up  any  image  that 
newly  refembles  this  ftrange  appearance.  If 
by  ibme  of  its  qualities  it  feems  to  refemble, 
and  to  be  conne6led  with  a  fpecies  which  we 
hsre  before  been  acquainted  with,  it  is  by 
others  leparated  and  detached  from  that,  and 
firom  all  the  other  afTortments  of  things  we 
bave  hitherto  been  able  to  make.  It  Hands 
akme  and  by  itfelf  in  the  imagination,  and 
refiifes  to  be  grouped  or  confounded  with  any 

F  2  fet 
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r.  fet  of  objefts  whatever.    Tlie  imagii     ion  anrf 
^  memory  exert  themfelves  to  no  pur    ife,  and 
in  vain  look  around  all  their  claffes  of  ideas  in 
order  to  find  one   under    vhich  it  may  be 
arranged.     They  fluctuate  to  no  purpofe  from 
thought  to  thougiit,  and  we  remain  ftill  uncer- 
tain and  undetermined  where  to  place  it,  or 
what  to  think  of  it.     It  is  this  flufiluation  aBd 
vain  recolleftion,  together  with  the  emotion 
or  movement  of  the  fpirits  that  they  excite, 
which  conftitute  the  fentiment  properly  called 
Wonder^  and  which  occafion  that  ftaring,  and 
fometimes  that  rolling  of  the  eyes,  that  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  breath,  and  that  fwelltng  of  the 
heart,  which  we  may  all  obferve,  both  inour- 
felves  and  others,  when  wondering  at  fome  new 
objedl,  and  which  ai'e  the  natural  fymptoms 
of   uncertain    and    imdetermined   thought. 
What  fort  of  a  thing  can  that  be  ?  What  is  tliat 
like  ?  are  the  quellions  which,  upon  fucb  an 
occafion,  we  are  all  naturally  djfpofed  to  alk. 
If  we  can   recolleft  many  fuch  objects  which 
exactly  refemble  this  new  ajjpearance,  and 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  imagination 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
our  Wonder  is  entirely  at  an  end.     If  we  can 
recolle6l  but  a  few,  and  which  it  requires  too 
fome  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  Wonder 
is  indeed  diminiihed,  but  not  quite  d^ftroyed. 
If  we  can  reeolle6l  none,  but  are  quite  at  a 
lois,  it  is  the  greatefl.  poflible. 

With 
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With  what  curious  attention  does  a  natu-  sect. 

raliil  examine  a  Angular  plant,  or  a  fingular 

foffil,  that  is  prefented  to  him  ?   He  is  at  no 

lofs  to  refer  it  to  the  general  genus  of  plants 

or  folBls ;  but  this  does  not  fatisfy  him,  and 

when  he  confiders  all  the  different  tribes  or 

fpecies  of  either  with  which  he  has  hitherto 

been  acquainted,  they  all,  he  thinks,  refufe  to 

admit  the  new  obje6t  among  them.     It  ftands 

alone  in  his  imagination,  and  as  it  were  de« 

tached  from  all  the  other  fpecies  of  that  genus 

to  which  it  belongs.      He  labours,  however, 

to  connefil  it  with  fome  one  or  other  of  them. 

Sometimes  he  thinks  it  may  be  placed  in  this, 

and  fometimes  in  that  other  afTortment ;  nor 

is  he  ever  fatisfied,  till  he  has  fallen  upon 

one  which,  in  mofl  of  its  qualities,  it  re- 

lembles.     When  he  cannot  do  this,  rather 

than  it  fhould  fland  quite  by  itfelf,  he  will 

enlarge  the  precin6ts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  fome 

^ecies,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it ;  or  he 

win  create  a  new  fpecies  on  purpofe  to  receive 

it,  and  call  it  a  Play  of  Nature,  or  give  it 

fone  other  appellation,  under  which  he  ar^ 

ranges  all  the  oddities  that  he  knows  not  what 

eUe  to  do  with.    But  to  fome  clafs  or  other  of 

i 

known  objects  he  mufl  refer  it,  and  betwixt 
it  and  theni  he  mufl  find  out  fome  refemblance^ 
or  other,  before  he  can  get  ri4  of  that  Wonder, 
that  uncertainty  and  anxious  curiofity  excited 
by  its  fingular  appearance9  and  by  its  difBmi-^ 

p  3  litude. 
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8  E  G  T.  litude  with  all  the  objefts  he  had  hitherto 
^'     .  obferved. 

As  fingle  and  individual  objefts  thus  excite 
OUT  Wonder  when,  by  their  uncommon  qua- 
lities and  Angular  appearance,  they  make  us 
uncertain  to  what  fpecies  of  things  we  ought 
to  refer  them;  fo  a  fucceflion  of  objects 
which  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon 
train  or  order,  will  produce  the  feme  efiedt, 
though  there  be  nothing  particular  in  any 
one  of  them  taken  by  itfclf. 

When  one  accuftomed  obje6l  appears  after 
another,  which  it  does  not  ufuaily  follow,  it 
firfl  excites,  by  its  unexpeftednels,  the  fenti- 
ment  properly  called  Surprife,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  Angularity  of  the  fucceflion,  or  order 
of  its  appearance,  the  fentiment  properly 
called  Wonder.  We  ftart  and  are  furprifed 
at  feeing  it  there,  and  then  wonder  how  it 
came  there.  The  motion  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
iron  along  a  plain  table  is  in  itfelf  no  extra- 
ordinary obje6l,  yet  the  perfon  who  firft  few 
it  begin,  without  any  vifible  impulfe,  in  con* 
fequence  of  the  motion  of  a  loadflone  at  fome 
little  diilance  from  it,  could  not  behold  it 
without  the  moft  extreme  Surprife  ;  and  when 
that  momentary  emotion  was  over,  he  would 
^ilill  wonder  how  it  came  to  be  conjoined  to  an 
event  with  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
train  of  things,  he  could  have  fo  little  fut 
pe6ted  it  to  hav^  ^ny  conne^on. 

When 
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When  two  obje3;s,  however  unlike,  have  sect. 
often  been  obferved  to  follow  each  other,  and  ,   __ 
have  conftantly  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes  in  that  order,  they  come  to  be  con»     w" 
ne^ed  together  in  the  fancy,  that  the  idea 
of  the  one  feems,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  up 
and  introduce  that  of  the  other.      If  the 
obje^  are  dill  obferved  to  fucceed  each 
other  as  before^,  this  connection,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  this  aflbciation  of  their  ideas, 
becomes  ftri£ter  and  ftri6ler,  and  the  habit  of 
the  imagination  to  pafs  from  the  conception 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more 
and  more  rivetted  and  confirmed.     As  its 
ideas  move  more  rapidly  than  external  obje£ts, 
it  is  continually  running  before  them,  and 
therefore  anticipates,  before  it  happens,  every 
event  which  falls  out  according  to  this  ordi- 
naiy  courfe  of  things.   When  objefts  fucceed 
each  other  in  the  fame  train  in  which  the 
ideas    of   the  imagination  have   thus  been 
accnflomed  to  move,  and  in  which,  though 
not  conducted  by  that  chain  of  events  pre- 
foited  to  the  fenfes,  they  have  acquired  a 
tendency  to  go  on  of  their  own  accord,  fuch 
objefts  appear  all  clofely  conne6ted  with  one 
another,  and  the  thought  glides  eafily  along 
them,  without  effort  and  without  interruption. 
They  fall '  in  with  the  natural  career  of  the 
imagination ;  and  as  the  ideas  which  repre- 
tented  fuch  a  train  of  things  would  feem  all 

F  4  mutually 
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3  E  C  T.  mutually  to  introduce  each  other,  every  laft 
thought  to  be  called  up  by  the  foregmng,  ami 
to  call  up  the  fucceeding ;  fo  when  the  c^je3;8 
^  themfelves  occur,  every  lad  event  feems»  in 
tlie  fame  manner,  to  be  introduced  by  the 
foregoing,  and  to  introduce  the  fucceeding* 
'  There  is  no  break,  no  (iop,  no  gap,  no  intervaL 
The  ideas  excited  by  fo  coherent  a  chain  (^ 
things  feem,  as  .it  were,  to  float  through  the 
mind  of  their  own*  accord,  without  obliging 
it  to  exert  itfelf,  or  to  make  any  efibrt  in  order 
to  pais  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

But  if  this  cuftpmary  connection  be  inters 
rupted,  if  one  or  mor^  pbjeCts  appear  jn  an 
order  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accuflomed,  and  for 
which  it  is  prepared,  the  contrary  of  all  this 
happens.  We  are  at  firfl  furprifed  by  the  un-p 
exped:ednefs  of  the  new  appearance,  and  when 
that  momentary  emotion  is  over,  we  fUll 
wonder  how  it  catne  to  occur  in  that  pla€e« 
The  imagination  no  longer  feels  the  ufual 
facility  of  paffing  from  the  event  whidi  ^;oet 
before  to  that  which  comes  afler.  It  is  an 
order  or  law  of  fucceffion  to  which  it  has  not 
been  accuilomed,  and  which  it  therefore  finds 
fome  difficulty  in  following,  or  in  attending  Uh 
The  fancy  is  flopped  and  interrupted  iq  that 
natural  movement  or  career,  according  to 
which  it  was  proceeding.  Thofe  two  events 
feem  to  (land  at  a  diilancefrom  each  other  { 

it 
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It  endeavours  to  bring  them  together,  but  they  sect. 

refufe  to  unite  ;    and  it  feels,  or  imagines  it     ^* 

feels  fbmething  like  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt 

them.     It  naturally  hefitates,  and,  as  it  were, 

paufes  upon  the  brink  of  this  interval ;  it 

endeavours  to  find  out  fomething  which  may 

fill  up  the  gap,  which,  like  a  bridge,  may  ib 

&r  at  leaft  unite  thofe  feemingly  diftant  ob- 

je^ls,  as  to  render  the  paflage  of  the  thought 

betwixt  them  fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy. 

The  fuppofition  of  a  chain  of  intermediate, 

though  invifible,  events,  which  fucceed  each 

other  in  a  train  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the 

imagination  has  been  accuftomed  to  move, 

and  which"  link  together  thofe  two  disjointed 

appearances,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 

imagination  can  fill  up  this  interval,  is  the 

only  bridge  which,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  caa^ 

finooth  its  paflage  from  the  one  obje£l  to  the 

other.     Thus,  when  we  obferve  the  motion  of 

the  iron,  in  confequence  of  that  of  the  load- 

ftoQe,  we  gaze  and  hefitate,  and  feel  a  want  of 

eoone&ion  betwixt  two  events  which  follow 

ODe  another  in  fo  unufual  a  train.    But  when, 

with  Des  Cartes,  we  imagine  certain  invifible 

effluvia  to  circulate  round  one  of  them,  and 

hy  their  repeated  impulfes  to  impel  the  other, 

both  to  move  towards  it,  and  to  follow  its 

fliotion,  we  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  them, 

we  join  them  together  by  a  fort  of  bridge,  and 

ffaus  take  off  that  hefitation  and  difficulty 

which 
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SECT,  which  the  imagination  felt  in  palling  from  the 
n*  .  one  to  the  other.  That  the  iron  (hould  move 
after  the  loadflone  feems,  upon  this  hypothefis, 
in  fome  meafure  according  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  Motion  after  impulfe  is  an 
order  of  fucceifion  >vith  which  of  all  things 
we  are  the  mofl  familiar.  Two  objefls  which 
are  fo  conne6led  feem  no  longer  to  be  dis* 
jointed,  and  the  imagination  flows  finoothly 
and  eafily  along  them. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of 
Wonder,  which  arifes  from  an  unufual  fucceC- 
fion  of  things.  The  flop  which  is  thereby 
given  to  the  career  of  the  imagination,  the 
difficulty  which  it  finds  in  palling  Uong  fuch 
di^ointed  obje6ts,  and  the  feeling  of  fome- 
thing  like  a  gap  or  inter\'al  betwixt  them, 
eonllitute  the  whole  eflence  of  this  emotion. 
Upon  the  clear  difcovery  of  a  connecting 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  it  vaniflies  alto- 
gether. What  obHrufiled  the  movement  of 
the  imagination  is  then  removed.  Who  won- 
ders at  the  machinery  of  the  opera*houie  who 
has  once  been  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  ? 
In  the  wonders  of  nature,  however,  it  rarely 
happens  that  we  can  difcover  fo  clearly  this 
connefting  chain.  With  regard  to  a  few  even 
of  them,  indeed,  we  feem  to  have  been  really 
admitted  behind  the  fcenes,  and  our  Wonder 
accordingly  is  entirely  at  an  end.  Thus  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  once, 

more 
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more  than  all  the  other  appearances  in  the  sect. 
heavens,  excited  the  terror  and  amazement 
of  mankind,  feem  now  no  longer  to  be  won- 
derful, fince  the  conne6ling  chain  has  been 
found  out  which  joins  them  to  the  ordinary 
cotufe  of  things.  Nay,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
we  have  been  lefs  fuccefsfiil,  even  the  vague 
hypothefes  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  yet  more 
indetermined  notions  of  Ariftotie,  have,  with 
their  foUowers,  contributed  to  give  Ibme  co- 
herence to  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
might  diminifh,  though  they  could  not  deilroy, 
their  Wonder.  If  they  did  not  completely 
fin  up  the^interval  betwixt  the  two  disjointed 
objedls,  they  beftowed  upon  them,  however, 
ibme  fort  of  loofe  connexion  which  they 
wanted  before. 

That  the  imagination  feels  a  real  difficulty 
in  paffing  along  two  events  which  follow  one 
another  in  an  uncommon  order,  may  be  con- 
firmed by  many  obvious  obfervations.  If  it 
attempts  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  time  to  a 
kmg  feries  of  this  kind,  the  continual  efforts 
it  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  from  one 
objeft  to  another,  and  thus  follow  the  progrefs 
of  thefucceffion,  foon  fatigue  it,  and  if  repeat- 
ed too  often,  diforder  and  disjoint  its  whole 
frame.  It  is  thus  that  too  fevere  an  applica- 
tion to  ftudy  fometimes  brings  on  lunacy  and 
fremcy,  in  thofe  elpecially  who  are  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  but  whofe  imaginations,  from 

being 
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SECT,  being  too  late  in  applying,  have  not  got  thofe 
j^  .  habits  which  difpofe  them  to  follow  eafily  the 
reafonings  in  the  ab(lra6t  fciences.     Every 
ftep  of  a  demonilration,  which  to  an  old  prac* 
titioner  is  quite  natural  and  eafy,  required  from 
them  the  mod  intenfe  application  of  thought.' 
Spurred  on,  however,  either  by  ambition^ 
or  by  admiration  for  the  fubjeA,  they  Hill 
continue  till  they  become,  firll  confufed,  then 
giddy,  and  at  lafl  diilradted.    Could  we  con* 
ceive  a  perfon  of  the  founded  judgment,  who 
had  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  whofe  imagi* 
nation  had  acquired  thofe  habits,  and  that 
mold,  which  the  conftitution  of  things  in  this 
world  neceflarily  impref^  upon  it,  to  be  all  at 
once  tranfported  alive  to  fome  other  planet, 
where  nature  was  governed  by  laws  quite  diS^ 
ferent  from  thofe  which  take  place  here ;  as 
be  would  be  continually  obliged  to  attend  to 
events,  which  mufl  to  him  appear  in  the  high* 
eft  degree  jarring,  irregular,  and  diicordant, 
be  would  foon  feel  the  fame  confufi<m  and 
giddinefi  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which 
would  at  laft  end  in  the  fame  manner,^  in 
lunacy  and  diftra6lion.    Neither,  to  produce 
this  effe6t,  is  it  neceflary  that  the  objeAa 
fhould  be  either  great  or  interefting,  or  even 
uncommon,  in  themfelves.     It  is  fufficient 
that  they  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon 
order.    Let  any  one  attempt  to  look  over 
even  a  game  of  cards,  and  to  attend  particu* 
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larlj  to  every  fingle  ftroke,  and  if  he  is  una&>  sect* 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  rules  of  the       ^ 
game ;  that^is,  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  fucceffioQ  of  the  cards ;  he  will  foon  feel 
the  fame  confufion  and  giddinefi  begin  to 
come  upon  him,  which,  were  it  to  be  conti* 
Bued  for  days  and  months,  would  end  in  the 
fiune  manner,  in  lunacy  and  diilradlion.    But 
if  the  mind  be  thus  thrown  into  the  mod  vio- 
lent difbrder,  when  it  attends  to  a  long  feries 
of  events  which  follow  one  another  in  an  un* 
common  train,  it  mud  feel  fome  degree  of  the 
fiune  diibrder,  when  it  obferves  even  a  fingle 
event  fall  out  in  this  unufual  manner:  for 
the  violent  diforder  can  arife  from  nothing 
but  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  finaller 
imeafinefs. 

That  it  is  the  unufualnefs  alone  of  the  fuc* 
ceffion  which  occafions  this  flop  and  inter- 
ruption in  the  progrefs  of  the  imagination  as 
well  as  ^the  notion  of  an  interval  betwixt  the 
two  immediately  fucceeding  obje&s,  to  be  filled 
up  by  Ibme  chain  of  intermediate  events,  is 
not  lefi  evident.    The  fame  orders  of  fuccefl 
fion,  which  to  one  fet  of  men  feem  quite 
according  to  the  natiural  courfe  of  things,  and 
fiich  as  require  no  intermediate  events  to  join 
them,  ihall  to  another  appear  altogether  inco^ 
berent  and  disjointed,  unlefs  fome  fuch  events 
befiijq^fed:  and  this  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
becau&  fuch  orders  of  fucceffion  are  familiar 

to 
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S  £  c  T.  to  the  one,  and  ftrange  to  the  other.    When 
^      we  enter  the  work-houfes  of  the  moft  commoiL 
artizans;  fuch  as  dyefs,  brewers,  diftiUecs;  we 
obferve  a  number  of  appearances,  which  pre* 
fent  themfelves  in  an  order  that  feems  to  uft 
very  ftrange  and  wonderful.^    Our  thought* 
catmot  eafily  follow  it,  we  feel  an  interval  be* 
twixt  every  two  of  them,  and  require  (bme 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  to  fill  it  up,  and 
link  them  together.     But  the  artizan  himfelf^ 
who  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the 
confequences  of  all  the  operations  of  his  art, 
feels  no  fuch  interval.    They  fall  in  with  what 
cuftom  has  made  the  natural  movement  of  his 
imagination :  they  no  longer  excite  bis  Won* 
der,  and  if  he  is  not  a  genius  fuperior  to  his 
profeffion,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  making  the 
very  eafy  reflection,  that  thofe  things,  though 
familiar  to  him,  may  be  ftrange  to  us,  he  vrill 
be  difpofed  rather  to  laugh  at,  than  iympa* 
thize  with  our  Wonder.    He  cannot  conceive 
what  occafion  there  is  for  any  connefting 
events  to  unite  thofe  appearances,  which  feem 
to  him  to  fucceed  each  other  very  naturally. 
It  is  their  nature,  he  tells  us,  to  follow  one 
another  in  this  order,  and  that  accordingly 
they  always  do  fo.     In  the  fame  manner  bread 
has,  fince  the  world  began,  been  the  common 
liourilhment  of  the  human  body,  and  men  have 
lb  long  feen  it,  every  day,  converted  into  flefh 
and  bones,  fubftances  in  all  refpe^  fo  unlike 
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it,  that  they  have  feldom  had  the  curiofity  to  s  e  c  T. 
inquire  by  what  procefs  of  intermediate  events  ^  ^ 
this  change  is  brought  about.  Becaufe  the 
pafiage  of  the  thought  from  the  one  object  to 
the  other  is  by  cuflom  become  quite  fmooth 
and  eafy,  almofl  without  the  fuppofition  of 
any  fuch  procefs.  Philofophcrs,  indeed,  who 
often  look  for  a  chain  of  invifible  objects  to 
join  together  two  events  that  occur  in  an  order 
&miliar  to  ail  the  world,  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  chain  of  this  kind  betwixt  the  two 
events  I  have  juft  now  mentioned;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  have  endeavoured,  by  a  like 
intermediate  chain,  to  connect  the  gravity, 
the  elafticity,  and  even  the  cohefion  of  natural 
bodies,  with  fome  of  their  other  qualities* 
Thefe,  however,  are  all  of  them  fiich  combi- 
nations of  events  as  give  no  flop  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  excite  no 
Wonder,  nor  any  apprehenfion  that  there  is 
wanting  the  ftri6left  connexion  between  them. 
But  as  in  thofe  founds,  which  to  tlie  greater 
part  of  men  feem  perfectly  agreeable  to  mea- 
fure  and  harmony,  the  nicer  ear  of  a  mufician 
will  difcover  a  want,  both  of  the  moll  exa£t 
time,  and  of  the  mod  perfeft  coincidence :  fb 
the  more  pra6tifed  thought  of  a  philofopher, 
who  has  ipent  his  whole  life  in  the  fludy  of 
the  conne6ting  principles  of  nature,  will  often 
feel  an  interval  betwixt  two  obje6ls,  which,  to 
more  careleis  obfervers,  feem  very  itri£Uy 

con- 
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SECT,  conjoined.    By  long  attention  to  all  the  coii« 
^  ^  ne6lions  which  have  ever  been  prefented  to 
his  obfervation,  by  having  often  compared 
them  with  one  another,  he  has,  like  the  mu& 
cian,  acquired,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  nicer  ear, 
and  a  more  delicate  feeling  with  r^»:d  to 
things  of  this  nature.    And  as  to  the  one, 
that  mufic  feems  difTonance  which  falls  (hort 
of  the  moil  perfe6t  harmony ;  fo  to  the  other^ 
*  thofe  events  feem  altogether  feparated  and 
disjoined,  which  fall  fliort  of  the  ftri&eft  and 
mod  perfe6l  conne6tion. 

Philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  the  conne&ing 
principles  df  nature.   Nature,  after  the  largeft 
experience  that  common  obfervadon  can  ac- 
quire, feems  to  abound  with  events  which 
appear  foUtary  and  incoherent  with  all  that 
go  before  them,  which  therefore  difturb  the 
eafy  movement  of  the  imagination ;  which 
makes  its  ideas  fucceed  each  other,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  by  irregular  flarts  and  (allies ;  and 
which  thus  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  intro* 
duce  ^ofe  confufions  and  di(lra£tions  we  for- 
merly mentioned.  Philofophy,  by  reprefenting 
the  invifible  chains  which  bind  together  all 
thefe  disjointed  objects,  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce order  into  this  chaos  of  jarring  and  di£> 
cordant  appearances,  to  allay  this  tumult  of 
the  imagination,  and  to  rellore  it,  when  it 
furveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  univerie, 
to  thai  tone  of  tranquillity  and  compoiure, 

which 
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irbicli  is  both  mod  agreeable  in  itfelf,  and  sect. 

moil  fuitable  to  its  nature.    Philofophy,  there-  ^ ^^ 

ftre,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  arts 
which  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  imagination; 
uid  whofe  theory  and  hiftory,  upon  that  ac- 
count, fall  properly  within  the  circumference 
of  oixr  fubjeft.     Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  it, 
from  its  firil  origin,  up  to  that  fummit  of  per« 
feftion  to  which  it  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
have  arrived,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  has 
equally  been  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  in 
almoft  all  former  times.    It  is  the  mod  fub- 
Ijme  of  all  the  agreeable  arts,  and  its  revolu- 
tions have  been  the  greateft,  the  mofl  frequent, 
tfOid  the  moil  diftinguiflicd  of  all  thofe  that  have 
haf^iened  in  the  literary  world.     Its  hiftory, 
therefore,  muil,  upon  all  accounts,  be  the  mod 
entertaining  and  the  mod  inftrudlive.     Let  us 
enunine,  therefore,  all  the  di&rcnt  fyflems  of 
Wture,  which,  in  thefe  wedern  parts  of  the 
vodd,  the  only  parts  of  whofe  hidory  we  know 
asf  thing,  have  fucceffively  been  adopt^  by 
die  learned  and  ingenious ;  and,  without  re- 
garding' their  abfurdity  or  probability,  their 
agraement  or  inconfidency  with  truth  and 
naltfyt  let  us  confider  them  only  in  that  par-^ 
tjjcnfaur  point  of  view  which  belongs  to  our 
fidgeft  i  and  content  ourfelves  with  inquiring 
how  fitf  each  of  them  was  fitted  to  footh  the 
iMaginadon,  and  to  render  the  theatre  of  na- 
a  more  coherent,  and  therefore  a  more 
"VOL.  V.  6  mag- 
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T.  magnificent  fpe^lacle,  t  it  would 

have  appeared  to  be.    Ace     ii  icy  have 

failed  or  fucceeded  in  t  .,  they  have  con- 
ftantly  failed  or  fucceec  i  in  gaining  reputa- 
tion and  renown  to  their  authors ;  and  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  clew  that  is  mod  capa- 
ble of  condufiling  us  through  all  the  labyrinths 
of  philofophical  hiftory:  for,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  will  ferve  to  confirm  what  has  gone  before, 
and  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  to  come  afler, 
that  we  obfeiTe,  in  general,  that  no  fyftem, 
how  well  foever  in  other  refpefta  fupported, 
has  ever  been  able  to  gain  any  general  credit 
on  the  world,  whofe  connecting  principles 
were  not  fuch  as  were  familiar  to  all  mankind. 
Why  has  the  chemical  philofophy  in  all  age* 
crept  along  in  obfcurity,  and  been  fo  difre> 
garded  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  while 
other  lyftems,  Icfs  ufeful,  ;d  not  more  agree* 
able  to  experience,  have  offefled  univerial 
admiration  for  whole  centur  as  together  ?  The 
conn^ing  principles  of  the  chemical  philo- 
fophy are  fuch  as  the  generality  of  mankind 
know  nothing  about,  have  rarely  feen,  and 
have  never  been  ac  nted  with ;  and  which 
to  them,  therefore,  e  i  ible  of  fmoothing 
the  paJfage  of  t  ii  ^ination  betwixt  any 
two  feemingly  disjointed  objeCls.  Salts,  ful- 
phurs,  and  mercuries,  acids,  ""''  """"^is,  are 
priuciples  which  can  Irnooth  t  '  >  thofc 

only  who  live  about  the  fun        ;         whofe 
mofl. 


teoft  comtnoii  operations  feem,  to  the  bulk  g  fe cl:t 
of  mankind^  fts  di^itited  as  any  two  eventi .  ^^ 
which  the  chemifts  would  connect  together 
by  them.  Thofe  artifts,  however,  naturally 
explained  things  to  themfelves  by  principles 
that  were  famtUar  to  themfelves.  As  Ariftotle 
obierves,  that  the  early  Pythagoreans,  who 
firft  ftudied  arithmetic,  explained  all  things 
by  die  properties  of  numbers ;  and  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  Ariiloxenus,  the  mufician,  found 
the  nature  of  the  foul  to  confifl  in  harmony. 
In  the  iame  manner,  a  learned  phyfician  lateljf 
gmre  a  iyftem  of  moral  philofophy  upon  th4 
prindples  of  hb  own  art,  in  which  wifilom: 
and  virtue  were  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  foul) 
die  diffi»rent  vices  and  follies,  the  different 
diieafes  to  which  it  was  fubje£t ;  in  which  the 
caufes  and  fymptoms  of  thofe  difeafesf  were* 
afeertained ;  and,  in  the  fiune  medical  ftrain^ 
apfOfer  method  of  cure  prefcribed*  In  the 
iattie  manner  aUb,  others  have  written  parall^ltf  ^ 
flfpaiiiring  and  poetry^  of  poetry  and  mi^^ 
of  mafic  and  archite3;ure,  of  beauty  and  vir^* 
taDy  of  dl  the  fine  arts ;  fyftems  which  hafve 
uBVCirfihUy  owed  their  origin  to  the  lucubra^ 
tkmi  of  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
one  aitv  but  ignorant  of  the  other  y  who  there* 
fof#  ed^huned  to  themfelves  the  phsefuomena^ 
itt  that  which  was  ftrange  to  them,  by  thofe 
iifthat  which  was  felmiliar ;  and  with  whom,  > 
ufur  that  accciunt,  the  analogy,  which  in.: 

G  2  other 
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SECT.  Other  writers   gives   occafion    to   a   few  in- 
''■       genious  limilitudes,  became  the  great  Iiinge 
upon  which  every  thing  turned. 


SECT.  III. 
Of  the  Origin  of  Philnfophy. 

f*  Ty ^ANKIND,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety, 
_,  -i-V A  before  the  eftablillinicnt  of  law,  order, 
and  fecurlty,  liave  little  curiofity  to  find  out 
thofe  hidden  chains  of  events  which  bind 
together  the  feemingly  disjointed  appearances 
of  nature.  A  favage,  wliofc  fuWiftence  is 
precarious,  whofe  life  is  every  day  expoted 
to  the  rijdeft  dangers,  has  no  inclination  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  fearching  out  what,  when 
difcovered,  feems  to  fcrve  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  render  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more 
connefted  fpeftacle  to  his  imagination.  Many 
of  thefe  finaller  incoherences,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  things  perplex  philofophers,  entirely 
efcape  his  attention.  Thotb  more  magnificent 
irregularities,  wliofe  grandeur  he  cannot  over- 
look,  call  forth  his  amazement.  Comets*, 
eclipfes,  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  meteors, 
by  their  greatnefs,  naturally  overawe  him,  and 
he  views  them  with  a  reverence  that  approaches 

to 
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to  fear.     His  inexperience  and  uncertainty  SECT, 
with  r^^d  to  every  thing  about  them,  how  ,  ^^ 
they  came,  how  they  are  to  go,  what  went 
before,  what  is  to  come  after  them,  exafperate 
his  fentiment  into  terror  and  conftemation. 
But  our  paflions,  as  Fattier  Malbranche  ob- 
ferves,  all  juftify  themfelves ;  that  is,  fugged 
to  us  opinions  which  juftify  them.     As  thofe 
q>pearances  terrify  him,  therefore,  he  is  di& 
poled  to  believe  every  thing  about  them  which 
can  render  them  ftill  more  tlie  obje6ts  of  his 
terror.    That  they  proceed  from  fome  intelli* 
gent,  though  inviiible  caufes,  of  whofe  ven- 
geance and  difpleafure  they  are  either  the 
fignff  or  the  effe6ls,  is  the  notion  of  all  others 
moft  capable  of  enhancing  this  paflion,  and  is 
diat^  therefore,  which  he  is  moft  apt  to  enter- 
tain.   To  this  too,  that  cowardice  and  pufilla- 
nimi^ir  fo  natural  to  man  in  his  uncivilized 
ftate,  ftiU  more  difpofes  him ;  unprotected  by 
the  laws  of  fociety,  expofed,  defencelefs,  he 
feels  his  weaknefs  upon  all  occaiions }   his 
ftrength  and  fecurity  upon  none. 

But  all  the  irregularities  of  nature  are  not 
of  this  awful  or  terrible  kind.  Some  of  them 
are  perfei^y  beautiful  and  agreeable.  Thefe, 
therefore,  from  the  fame  impotence  of  mind, 
wonild  be  beheld  with  love  and  complacency, 
ud  even  with  tranfports  of  gratitude ;  for 
whatever  is  the  caufe  of  pleafure  naturally 
dates  our  gratitude.    A  child  carefTes  the 

c  3  fruit 
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K  £  c  T>  fiwt  that  is  agreeable  to  it,  as  it  beats  tli# 
ftoae  that  hurts  it.  The  notions  of  a  ji^yagi9 
lure  not  very  different.  The  ancient  Athe^ 
nians,  who  iblemnly  pumflied  the  axe  which 
had  accidentally  been  the  caufe  of  the  death 
gf  a  man»  ere&ed  altars,  and  offered  iacrifices 
to  the  rainbow.  Sentiments  not  unlike  thefe^ 
may  fometimes,  upon  fuch  occaiions,  begin  to 
Ike  felt  even  in  the  breafls  of  the  moil  civili;(ed^ 
|)ut  are  prefently  checked  by  the  refleAioi^ 
jthat  the  things  are  not  their  proper  ol^eAs» 
But  a  lavage,  whofe  notions  are  guided  altor 
gether  by  wild  nature  and  paflion,  wait9  for 
po  other  proof  that  a  thing  is  the  prc^per 
p^je£t  of  any  fentiment,  than  that  it  excites 
ifci  The  reverence  and  gratitude,  with  which 
fome  of  the  appearances  of  nature  inQiire  him« 
convince  him  that  they  are  the  proper  objeAi 
^reverence  and  gratitude,  and  therefore  pnw 
oeed  from  fome  intelligent  beings,  who  take 
pleafure  in  the  expreifions  of  thofe  fentiments* 
With  him,  therefore,  every  obje£t  of  naturei 
which  by  its  beauty  or  greatneis,  its  utility  or 
hurtfiilneis,  is  confiderable  enough  to  attiu£b 
l^ds  attention,  and  whofe  operations  are  not 
perfectly  regular,  is  fuppoled  to  a3;  by  the 
direSion  of  fome  invifible  and  defigniiig 
power.  The  fea  is  ipread  out  into  a  calm, 
V  heaved  into  a  ftorm,  according  to  the 
good  pleafure  of  Neptune*  Does  the  earth 
pour  forth  an  ejci^berant  harveil  ?  It  is  owi^g 

to 
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to  tfie  iBduIgence  of  Ceres,  Does  the  vine  8  B  c  T« 
jaeid  a  {ribntifiil  vintage ?  It  flows  from  tha  ^  -^^f 
bounty  of  Bacchus.  Do  either  refufe  their 
prdents  ?  It  is  afcribed  to  the  difpleafure  ot  |fe 
ikoSd  offended  duties.  The  tree  which  now 
flouriihes  and  now  decays,  is  inhabited  by  a 
Diyady  up<Hi  whofe  health  or  fickneis  its  vari« 
out  appearances  depend*  Hie  fountain,  which 
iiHnetimes  flows  in  a  copious,  and  (bmetimes 
in  a  ibanty  ftream,  which  appears  fometimat 
dear  and  limpid,  and  at  other  times  muddy 
and  difturbed,  is  afie6);ed  in  all  its  changes 
by  the  Naiad  who  dwells  within  it*  Hetlce 
^  origin  of  Polytheifin,  and  of  that  vulgar 
fiqperftition  which  afcribes  all  the  irregular 
oventt  of  nature  to  the  favour  or  diijpleafiuro 
i^iBteUigent,  though  invifible  beings,  to  god% 
demons,  witches,  genii,  fairies.  For  it  may 
W  obibrved,  that  in  all  polytheiftic  religiom, 
among  lavages,  as  well  as  in  the  early  ages  of 
heathen  antiquity,  it  is  the  irregular  events  of 
Bafaureonly  that  are  afcribed  to  the  agency  and 
power  of  theu*  gods,  fire  bums,  and  water 
lefieflles ;  heavy  bodies  defcend,  and  lighter 
lidiftancea  fly  upwards,  by  the  neceffity  of 
their  own  nature ;  nor  was  the  invifible  hand 
of  Jupiter  ever  apprehended  to  be  employed 
in  tiiofe  matters.  But  thunder  and  lightning, 
ftorma  and  funfliine,  thoie  more  irregular 
evcttta,  were  afcribed  to  his  favour,  or  hia 
anger.    Man,  tlie  only  defigning  power  with 

o  4  which 
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SECT,  vhich  they  were  acquainted,  never  ^Bm  but* 
,  ^^  eitheir  to  flop  or  to  alter  the  eoiirfeirtiich  natu« 
ral  events  would  take,  if  left  to  tbemfelvei. 
^  Thofe  other  intelligent  beings,  whom  they 
imagined,  but  knew  not,  were  naturally  iup-' 
poied  to  a6t  in  the  fame  manner ;  not  to  em* 
ploy  themfelves  in  iupporting  thfe*  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  Whidi  went  on  of  its  own 
accord,  but  to  flop,  to  thwart,  and  to  diftofl>  it. 
And  thus,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  #Orld,  the 
loweft  and  mofl  puiillanimdus  fiiperftition  tup* 
plied  the  place  df  |)hilofophy. 

But  when  law  has  eftabliflied  order  and 
fecurity,  and  fubfiilence  cedes  to  be  pre- 
carious, the  cuHofity  of  mankind  is*inbreycMl, 
Wd  their  fears  are'  diminiihed.  The  leifiire 
which  they  then  enjoy  renders  them  more  at- 
tentive to  the  appearances  of  nature,  more  ob- 
iervant  of  her  ihiallefi  irregularities,  and  more 
defirous  to  know  what  is  the  chain  which  links 
tiliem  altogether.  That  fome  fuch  chain  fub- 
fifts  betwixt  all  her  feemingly  disjointed 
phoenomena,  they  are  neceflarily  led  to  con* 
cehre ;  and  that  magnanimity,  and  cheerfid- 
nefs,  which  all  generous  natures  acquire  who 
are  bred  in  civilized  focieties,  where  they  have 
ib  few  occafions  to  feel  their  weakneft^  and 
fi)  many  to  be  confcioas  of  their  (trength  and 
fecurity,  renders  them  lefs  diipofed  to  employ, 
for  this  connecting  chain,  thofe  invifible 
beings  whom  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  their 

rude 
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tude  forefathers  liad  engendered.     Thoie  of  84(  c  IV 
liberal  fbrtiines,  whofe  attention  is  not  mucli      ^^ 
occupied  either  with  bufinefs  or  with  pleaiure, 
can  fill   np  the  void  of  their  imagination, 
which  is  thus  difengaged  from  the  ordinary 
affiurs  of  life,  no  other  way  than  by  attending 
to  that  train  of  events  which  pafles  around 
them.    While  the  great  obje6ls  of  nature  thu$ 
pais  in  review  before  them,  many  things  occur 
in  an  otd^r  to  which  they  have  not  been  ac* 
cuftomed.     Their  imagination,  which  accom* 
panics  with  cafe  and  delight  the  regular  pro^ 
greis  of  nature,  is  ftopped  and  embarrafled  by 
thofe  feeming  incoherences  ;  they  excite  their 
wonder,  and  feem  to  require  fome  chain  of 
intermediate  events,  which,  by  connecting 
themi  with  fqmething  that  has  gone  before^ 
may  thus  render*  the  ^hole  courfe  of  the  uni* 
verie  confiftent  and  of  a  piece.     Wonder, 
^erefbre,  and  not  any  expectation  of  advan- 
tage from  its  difcoveries^,  is  the  firil  prindplft 
wMdi  prompts  mankind  to  the  fludy  of  Fhilo^ 
fopfty,  of  that  fcience  which  pretends  to  lay 
open  the  concealed  connections  that  unitef  th6 
varibua  appearances  of  nature  ;  and  they  pur^ 
fue  this  ftudy  for  its  own  fake,  as  an  original 
pleafure  or  good  in  itfelf,  without  regarding 
its  tendency  t6  procure  them  the  means  of 
milny  other  pleafures. 

Greisce, '  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and'  the   Lefler'Afia,  were  the  flrft 

countriea 
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3  E  CT.  countries  whicli^  in  tbeie  weftem  parts  of  tht 
]^  ^  world,  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  civiliae4  if!ciety» 
Jt  was  in  them,  therefore,  that  the  firft  fbSio^ 
(bfihers,  of  whofe  do6trine  we  have  any  liiS^ 
iimOt  accoi^nt,  appeared.  Law  and  order 
leem  indeed  to  have  been  eftabliflied  in  the 
great  monarchies  of  Afia  and  £igrpt»  long 
before  they  bad  any  footing  in  Greece ;  y^t^ 
«fter  all  that  has  been  faid  conceming  tbt 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  £gyptiaiii» 
whether  there  ever  was  in  thoiie  nations  any 
thing  which  deferved  the  name  of  fcaence^ 
CNT  whether  that  defpotifin  which  is  oioro 
defixu^ive  of  fecurity  and  leifure  than  anar^ 
chy  itfelf,  and  which  prevailed  over  all  tlie 
£dl,  prevented  the  growth  oi  Philofophy,  is 
a  queftion  which,  for  want  of  monumento^ 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
preciiion. 

.  Itie  Greek  colonies  having  beai  li^ed 
amid  nations  either  altogether  barbaroua,  or 
altogether  unwarlike,  over  whom,  thef0ibra» 
they  foon  acquired  a  very  great  authoii^t 
ieem,  upon  that  account,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
eonfiderable  degree  of  empire  and  opulau^ 
before  any  (late  in  the  parent  coontry  had 
furmounted  that  extreme  pover^,  which,  by 
leaving  no  room  for  any  evident  diftin&ion  of 
ranks,  is  neceflarily  attended  with  the  ccm* 
fufion  and  mifrule  which  flows  from  a  want  of 
aU  regular  fubordination.    The  Greek  iflaads 

being 
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bang  fecure  from  the  invafion  of  land  lU'mies,  s  B  c  t- 
orfiom  naval  forces,  which  were  in  thofe  days  ^ 
hot  little  known,  feem,  upon  that  account  too, 
tohave  got  before  the  continent  in  all  forts  of 
^MUtj  and  improvement.  The  firft  philoio- 
phen,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  firil  poets^ 
ftm  all  to  have  been  natives,  either  of  their 
fobnies,  or  of  their  iflands.  It  was  from 
thapce  that  Homer,  Archilbchus,  Stefichorus, 
luDOoides,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  derived  their 
birth.  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  the  founders 
ff  the  two  earliefl  fe^  of  philofophy,  arofe, 
fbe  one  in  an  Afiatic  colony,  the  other  in  an 
ifliDdi  and  neither  of  them  eftablifhed  his 
tAool  in  the  mother  country. 

What  was  the  particular  fyflem  of  either  of 
diofe  two  philofophers,  or  whether  their  doc^ 
bine  was  fo  methodized  as  to  deferve  the 
name  of  a  fyflem,  the  imperfection,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  of  all  the  traditions  that  have 
cone  down  to  us  concerning  them,  makes  it 
inyoffiUe  to  determine.  The  fchool  of  Fy« 
tkegoras,  however,  feems  to  have  advanced 
fiirther  in. the  fludy  of  the  connecting  prin* 
dfiw  of  nature,  than  that  of  the  Ionian  phi* 
InlSiplier.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of 
Aqaxiinander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Ar« 
f^w**,  the  fucceffors  of  Tliales,  reprefent 
ikm  doftrines  of  thofe  fages  as  full  of  the  mofl 
inoMricable  confufion.  Something,  however, 
Ibel  i^roaches  to  a  compofed  and  orderly 

fyflemi 
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»  £  c  'f*  fyftem,  may  be  traced  in  what  is  delivered 
Jtt.   ^  down  to  us  concerning' the  doftrine  of  Empe- 
Socles,  Of  Archytas,  of  Timffiiis,  and  of  Ocel* 
his  the  Lucanian,  the  moil  renowned  philoio* 
"fXten  of  the  Italian  fchobl.    The  opinions  of 
two  lad  coincide  pretty  much ;  the  one, 
thofe  of  Plato ;  the  othtr,  with  thofe  of 
Alriftotle ;  nor  do  thofe  of  the  two  firft  Teem 
<tt  have  been  verjr  dif]ferent,  of  whom  the  one 
ma  the  author'  of  the*  do6bine  of  the  Four 
Elemtots,  the  other  the  inventor  of\he  Gate* 
gOries ;  who,  therefore,  may  be  regiarded  as 
Ae  founders,  the  on6,  of  the  ancifent  Phyfics ; 
fhe  other,  of  the  ancient  Dialectic ;  and,  how 
clofely  thefe  were  connected  will  appear  hei^ 
ifter.    It  was  in  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  how* 
ever,  from  Plato  and  Ariilotle,  that  Philoibphy 
fiitt  received  that  form,  which  introduced  her, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  to  the  general  acquaintance 
df  the  world.      It  is  from  them,  therefore, 
that  we  (hall  begin  to  give  her  hiftory  in  any 
detail.    Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  former 
fyftems,  which  was  at  all  confiftent  with  their 
general  principles,  they  feem  to  have  confb- 
lidated   into  their  own.      From  the  Ionian 
philofophy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover 
that  they  derived  any  thing.     From  the  Fy* 
fhagorean  fchool,  both   Plato  and  Ariftotle 
feem  to  have  derived  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  almoft  all  their  doctrines.  FUtto,  too, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  fbmethin^  from 

two 
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two  Other  feAs  of  phflofophers,  whofe  extreme  sect. 
obfinirity  feems  to  have  prevented  them  from  j"* 
acquiring  themfelves  any  extenfive  reputation; 
the  one  was  that  of  Cratylus  and  Heraclitus ; 
the  other  was  that  of  Xenophanes,  Parme- 
nides,  MeliiTus,  and  Zeno.  To  pretend  to 
tj^fcue  the  ^ftem  of  any  of  thofe  antefocratic 
figie«»  from  that  oblivion  which  at  prefent 
covers  theiQ  all,  would  be  a  vain  and  ufelefs 
yttempt.  What  feems,  however,  to  have  been 
bocrawed  from  them,  fhall  fometimes  be 
ma.rkf4|  as  we  go  along. 

There  was  llill  another  fchool  of  philofophy, 
eailier  than  Plato,  from  which,  however,  he 
W98  &>  &i  from  borrowing'  any  thing,  that  he 
fteau  to  have  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
jgea^bn  to  diCcredit  and  expofe  its  principles* 
Thin  was  the*  philofophy  of  Leucippus,  Dc"* 
QOcritus  and  Protagoras,  which  accordingly 
loeinStto  have  fubmitted  to  his  eloquence,  to 
hsve.lain  dormant,  and  to  have  been  almoii 
lmgo$iii^  fftr  ifome  £ene]:ations,  till  it  was 
4(|)^:i|^ards  more  fucce&fuUy  revived  by  £pi« 
curat. 
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SECT.  IV. 

TJie  Htflory  qf  AJbronomy. 

OF  all  the  phcenomena  of  nature,  ^t 
celeftial  appearances  are,  by  their  greAt^ 
aefs  and  beauty,  the  moft  univerial  objects  6f 
the  curiofity  of  mankind.  Thofe  who  fhr-« 
▼ieyed  the  heavens  with  the  moft  careleft 
attention,  necefTarily  diftinguifhed  in  them 
three  different  forts  of  obje&s ;  the  Stm,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Stars.  Thefe  laft,  appearitig 
always  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  with  regard  to  one  another,  and 
feeming  to  revolve  every  day  round  the  earth 
in  parallel  circles,  which  widened  gradually 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  were  naturally 
thought  to  have  all  the  marks  of  being  fixed, 
Uke  ^  miUiy  gems,  in  the  concave  fide  of  the 
firmament,  and  of  being  carried  round  by  tfite 
diurnal  revolutions  of  that  Iblid  body :  for  the 
azure  iky,  in  which  the  ftars  feem  to  float,  war 
readily  apprehended,  upon  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  apparent  motions,  to  be  a 
fcJid  body,  the  roof  or  outer  wall  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  to  whofe  infide  all  thofe  little  (parkling 
obje6ls  were  attached. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  often  changing  their 
diftance  and  fituation,  in  regard  to  the  other 

heavenly 
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heavenly  bodies,  could  not  be  apprehended  to  8  E  c  T. 
be  attached  to  the  fame  fphere  with  them.  ,  ^^ 
They  affigned,  therefore,  to  each  of  them,  a 
i^ere  of  ita  own  ;  that  is,  fuppofed  each  of 
them  to  be  attached  to  the  concave  fide  of  a 
ibiid  and  tranfparent  body,  by  whofe  revolu^ 
tions  they  were  carried  round  the  earth. 
There  was  not  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  the  iame 
ground  for  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  Iphere  as  in 
that  of  the  Fixed  Stars ;  for  neither  the  Sun^ 
nor  the  Moon  appear  to  keep  always  at  the- 
fame  diftance  with  regard  to  any  one  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  But  as  the  motion  of 
tha  Stars  had  been  accounted  for  by  an  hypo^ 
thefis  of  this  kind,  it  rendered  the  theory  of 
the  heavens  more  uniform,  to  account  for  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  fame  manner*. 
The  ^here  of  the  Sun  they  placed  above  that 
of  the  Moon ;  as  the  Moon  was  evidently 
&tiL  in  eclipfes  to  pafs  betwixt  the  Sun  and 
the ^  Earth.  Each  of  them  was  fuppofed  to- 
rtvohre  by  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  at  the* 
ftoM  tiaie  to  be  afie6ted  by  the  motion  of  the' 
l£kud  Stars.  Thus,  the  Sun  was  carried 
Taiiiid£roai  eaft  to  weft  by  the  communicated- 
mpntttkUMt  of  this  outer  fphere,  which  pro* 
diiced  his  diurnal  revolutions,  and  the  vici£^ 
fitudea  .of  day  and  night ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  bad  a  motion  of  his  own,  contrary  to 
thiiy  &omk  waft  to  eaft,  which  occafioned  his 
aamialiwrohitioa,  and  the  continual  Ihifling 
..^  of 
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SEC  Tf  of  1^^  pluc^  ,with  regard  t<>  the  Fixed  Stars^ 
^^  ^  This  motion  was  more  eaiy,  they  thought^ 
^h^n  carried  on  edgeways,  and  not  in  direft 
oppofition  to  th6  motion  of  the  outer  fpbere; 
vl^ch  occafioned  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
Off  the  Q>here  of  the  Sun, .  to  that  of  the 
Ip^iere  of  the  Fixed  Stars  ^  this  again  pro- 
4i^ped  the  obliquity  of  the .  ecliptic,  find  the 
qpnfequent  changes  of  the  feafons.  The 
qiioon,  being  placed  below  the  fphere  of  the 
Sun,  had  both  a  ihorter  courfe  to  finiih,  and 
i^lts  lefi  obftru&ed  by  the  contrary  movemeni 
of  the  Iphere  of  the  Fixed  Stiirsy  from  which 
ihe  was  farther  removed*  She  finiflied  her 
period,  therefore,  in  a  ihorteir  time,  and  re- 
quired but  a  month,  inftead  of  a  year,  to  com* 
pleteit« 

The  Stars,  when  more  attentively  furveyed, 
y^ere  fome  of  them  obferved  to  be  left  conftant 
i^id  uniform  in  their  nM>tions  thfm  the  reft, 
and  to  phange  their  fituations  witLri^gard  to 
Uie  otheif  heavenly  bodies ;  moving  generally 
ea(l wards,  yet  appearing  fometimes  to  ftand 
ftill,  and  fometimes  even  to  move  weftwardi* 
Thefe,  to  the  number  of  five,  were  diftio- 
gujfhed  by  the  name  of  Planets,  or  w«odering 
Stars,  and  marked  with  the  particular  appdp 
lations  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury.  As,  like  the  Sun  and  Moon,  they 
fpem  to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  from  eaft  to  well,  but  at  the  fame  time 

ta 
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to  hare  a  motion  of  their  own,  which  is  s  e  c  T. 
{generally  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  they  were  each  of  J^^ 
them,  as  well  as  thofe  two  great  lamps  of 
heaven,  apprehended  to  be  attached  to  the 
infide  of  a  folid  concave  and  tranfparent 
^here,  which  h^d  a  revolution  of  its  own, 
fhat  was  almoft  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  revo- 
Intion  of  the  outer  heaven,  but  which,  at  the 
lame  time,  was  hurried  along  by  the  fuperior 
vkriMtie  and  rapidity  of  this  laft. 

This  is  the  fyftem  of  concentric  Spheres, 
tiie  firft  regular  fyftem  of  Aftronomy,  which 
the  world  beheld,  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
ItaHan  fchool  before  Ariftotle,  and  his  two 
cotemporary  philofbphers,  Eudoxus  and  Cal« 
hppoBf  hild  given  it  all  the  perfe6lion  which 
it  is  capable  of  receiving.  Though  rude  and 
jnaitificial,  it  is  capable  of  conne6ling  to- 
gether, in  the  imagination,  the  grandeft  and 
Ae  moft  feemingly  disjointed  appearances  in 
die  heavens.  The  motions  of  the  moft  re- 
Uaikable  obje6):s  in  the  celeftial  regions,  the 
Sob,  the  Moon,  the  Fixed  Stars,  are  fuffi- 
eicatiy  connected  with  one  another  by  this 
hjpothefis»  The  eclipfes  of  thefe  two  great 
laries  are,  though  not  fo  eafily  calcu- 
latodf  as  eafily  explained,  upon  this  ancient, 
wM  Bpon  the  modern  fyftem.  When  thefe 
Mlijr  philofophers  explained  to  their  difciples 
flM  veij  fimple  caufes  of  thofe  dreadful  phov 
MMBBa^  it  was  under  the  feal  of  the  moft 
•  rouy.  u  ikcred 
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^  SE  CTi  incrcd  fecrecy,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
iVi^  ^  fiiry  of  the  people,  and  not  incur  the.imputa^ 
tion  of  impiety,  when  they  thus  took  from 
the  gods  the  direction  of  thofe  events,  which 
were  apprehended  to  be  the  mod  terrible 
tokens  of  their  impending  vengeance.  The 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  confequent 
changes  of  the  feafons,  the  viciffitudes  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  different  lengths  of 
both  days*  and  nights,  in  the  different  feafons^ 
correfpond  too,  pretty  exactly,  with  this 
ancient  do6lrine.  And  if  there  had  been  no 
other  bodies  difcoverable  in  the  heavens,  be- 
fides  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Fixed  Stars, 
this  old  hypothefis  might  have  flood  the 
examination  of  all  ages,  and  have  gone  down 
triumphant  to  the  remoteft  poflerity. 

If  it  gained  the  belief  of  mankind  by  its 
plaufibility,  it  attra^ed  their  wonder  and 
admiration;  fentiments  that  flill  more  con- 
firmed their  belief,  by  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  that  view  of  nature  which  it  prefented  to 
the  imagination.  Before  this  fyflem  was 
taught  in  the  world,  the  earth  was  regarded 
as,  what  it  appears  to  the  eye,  a  vaft,  rough, 
and  irregular  plain,  the  bdis  and  foundation 
of  the  univerfe,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  ocean,  and  whofe  roots  extended  them- 
fislves  through  the  whole  of  that  infinite 
depth  which  is  below  it.  The  fky  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  folid  hemifphere,  which  covered 

the 
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tlie  earth,  and  united  with  the  ocean  at  thef  s  e  c-Ti 
extremity  of  the  horizon.  The  Sun,  the 
Moon^  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  rofe  out 
of  the  eaftem,  climbed  up  the  convex  fide  of 
the  heavens,  and  defcended  again  into  the 
weftem  ocean,  and  from  thence,  by  fome 
fubterraneous  paflages,  returned  to  their  firft 
chambers  in  the  eaft.  Nor  was  this  notion 
confined  to  the  people,  or  to  the  poets  who 
painted  the  opinions  of  the  people :  it  wasi 
held  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  philofophy,  after  that  of  the  Ionian 
and  Italian  fchools,  the  earliefl^  that  appeared 
in  Greece.  Thales  of  Miletus  too,  who, 
according  to  Arifl;otle,  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  floating  upon  an  immenfe  ocean  of  water^ 
may  have  been  nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
notwithfl:anding  what  we  are  told  by  Plutarch 
and  Apuleius  concerning  his  aflronomical 
difcoveries,  all  of  which  muii  plainly  have 
been  of  a  much  later  date.  To  thofe  who 
had  no  other  idea  of  nature,  befides  what 
they  derived  from  fo  confufed  an  account  of 
things,  how  agreeable  mufl:  that  fyfl:em  have 
appeared,  which  reprefented  the  Eartli  as 
diftinguiflied  into  land  and  water,  felf- 
balanced  and  fulpended  in  the  centre  of  .the 
univerfe,  furroundcd  by  the  elements  of  Air 
and  Ether,  and  covered  by  eight  poliflied 
and  criflalline  Spheres,  each  of  which  was 
diftinguiflied  by  one  or  more  beautiful  and 

H  2  lumi« 
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T.  luminous  bodies,  and  all  of  which  revolvecf 
round  their  common  centre,  by  varied,  but  by 
equable  and  proportionable  motions.  It 
feems  to  have  been  the  beauty  of  this  lyllem 
that  gave  Plato  the  notion  of  fomething  like 
an  harmonic  proportion,  to  be  difcovered  in 
the  motions  and  dillances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  which  fuj^gefted  to  the  earlier 
Pythagoreans,  the  celebrated  fancy  of  the 
Mufick  of  the  Spheres  j  a  wild  and  romantic 
idea,  yet  fuch  as  ttoes  not  ill  correfpond  with 
that  admiration,  which  fo  beautiful  a  fyllem, 
recommended  too  by  the  graces  of  novelty, 
is  apt  to  inlpire. 

Whatever  are  the  defects  which  tiiis  account 
of  things  labours  under,  they  are  fuch,  as  to 
the  firft,  obfervcrs  of  the  heavens  could  not 
readily  occur.  If  all  the  motions  of  the  Five 
Planets  cannot,  the  greater  part  of  them  may, 
be  eafiiy  connected  by  it ;  they  and  all  their 
motions  are  the  lead  remarkable  objects  in 
the  heavens ;  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
take  no  notice  of  them  at  all ;  and  a  Ij-ftem, 
whofe  only  defeat  lies  in  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  them,  cannot  thereby  be  much 
difgraced  in  their  opinion.  If  forae  of  the 
appearances  too  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
fometimes  accelerated  and  again  retarded 
motions  of  thofe  luminaries  but  ill  correfpond 
with  it ;  thele,  too,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
difcovered  but  by  the  moft  attentive  obferva. 
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,  and  fuch  therefore  as  we  cannot  wonder  s  s  c  T. 
;  the  imaginations  of  the  firft  enquirers  .    ^'    . 
fihould  flur  over,  if  one  may  lay  fo,  and  take 
^  little  notice  of. 

It  was,  however,  to  remedy  thofe  defe6ls, 

r  that  Eudoxiis,  the  friend  and  auditor  of  Plato, 

found  it  neceflary  to   increafe   the  number 

f  4>f  the   Celedial   Spheres.      Each  Planet  is 

Ibmetimes  oblerved  to  advance  forward  in 

hat  eaftern  courfe  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf, 

*  foroetimes  to  retire  backwards,  and  fometimes 

Again  to  Hixud  Hill.      To  fuppofe  that  the 

Sphere  of  the  Planet  fliould  by  its  own  motion, 

if  one  may  fay  fo,  fometimes  roll  forwards, 

fometimes  roll  backwards,  and  fometimes  do 

neitber  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  contrary  to 

all  the  natural  propenlities  of  the  imagination, 

vbich  accompanies  with  eafe  and  delight  any 

legiilar  and  orderly  motion,  but  feels  itfelf 

peipeUially  flopped  and  interrupted,  when  it 

endeavours  to  attend  to  one  fo  defultory  and 

■  imcertain.     It  M'ould  purfue,  naturally  and 

r'4)f  its  own  accord,  the  direct  or  progreiEve 

'  movement  oi'  the  Sphere,  but  is  every  now 

and  then  Ihocked,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  and 

turned  violently  out  of  its  natural  career  by 

'■  the  retrograde  and  llationary  appearances  of 

I  the  Pl&net,  betwixt  which  and  its  more  ufual 

f  motion,  the  fancy  feels  a  want  of  connexion, 

ft  gap  or  interval,  which  it  cannot  fill  up,  but 

\hy  iuppofing  fome    chain  of  inteimediatd 

H  3  events 
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T,  events  to  join  them.  The  hypothefis  of  a 
number  of  other  iphercs  revolving  in  the 
heavens,  befides  tiioie  in  which  the  luminous 
bodies  thcmfelves  were  infixed,  was  the  chain 
with  which  Eudoxiis  endeavoured  to  fupply 
it.  He  bcftowed  four  of  lliefe  Spheres  upon 
each  of  tiie  Five  Planets;  one  in  which  the 
luminous  body  itfelf  revolved,  and  three 
others  above  it.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regular 
and  conftant,  but  a  peculiar  movement  of 
its  own,  which  it  communicated  to  what  was 
properly  the  Sphere  of  the  Planet,  and  thus 
occafioned  that  diverfity  of  motions  obfervable 
in  thofe  .bodies.  One  of  thefe  Spheres,  for 
example,  had  an  ofcillatory  motion,  like  the 
circular  pendulum  of  a  watch.  As  when  you 
turn  round  a  watch,  like  aSpherenpon  its  axis, 
the  pendulum  will,  wliile  turned  ronud  along 
witii  it,  ftill  continue  to  ofciUate,  and  com- 
municate to  whatever  body  is  comprehended 
within  it,  both  its  own  ofcilhitions  and  the 
circular  motion  of  the  watch  ;  fo  this  ofcil- 
lating  Sphere,  being  itfelf  turned  round  by 
the  motion  of  the  Sphere  above  it,  commu- 
nicated  to  the  Sphere  below  it,  that  circular, 
as  well  as  its  own  olcillatory  motion ;  produced 
by  the  one,  the  daily  revolutions  :  by  the 
other,  the  direct,  ftationary,  and  retrograde 
appearances  of  the  Planet,  which  derived 
from  a  third  Sphere  that  revolution  by  which 
it  performed  its  annual  period.  The  motions 
*  nf 
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of  all  thefe  Spheres  w6f  e  in  themfelves  conftant  sect. 
and  equable,  fuch  as  the  imagination  could  ^'_ 
eafily  attend  to  and  purfue,  and  which  con- 
nedled  together  that  otherwife  incoherent 
diverfity  of  movements  obfervable  in  the 
Sphere  of  the  Planet.  The  motions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  being  more  regular  than  thofe 
of  the  Five  Planets,  by  affigning  three  Spheres 
to  each  of  them,  Eudoxus  imagined  he  could 
conneft  together  all  the  diverfity  of  move- 
ments difcoverable  in  either.  The  motion  of 
the  Rxed  Stars  being  perfedlly  regular,  one 
Sphere  he  judged  fufficient  for  them  all.  So 
that,  according  to  this  account,  the  whde 
number  of  Celeftial  Spheres  amounted  to 
twenty.feven.  Callippus,  though  (bmewhat 
younger,  the  cotemporary  of  Eudoxus,  found 
that  even  this  number  was  not  enough  to 
cpnneft  together  the  vaft  variety  of  move- 
ments  which  he  difcovered  in  thofe  bodies, 
and  therefore  increafed  it  to  thirty-four. 
Ariftotle,  upon  a  yet  more  attentive  obferva- 
tion,  found  that  even  all  thefe  Spheres  would 
not  be  fuflScient,  and  therefore  added  twenty. 
two  more,  which  increafed  their  number  to 
fifty-fix.  Later  obfervers  difcovered  fl:ill  new 
motions,  and  new  inequalities,  in  the  heavens. 
New  Spheres  were  therefore  fl:ill  to  be  added 
to  the  fyft^em,  and  fome  of  them  to  be  placed 
even  above  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  So  that 
in  ^e  fixteenth  century,  when  Fracoftorio, 

H  4  finit 
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S  £  c  Tf  finit  with  the  eloquence  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle^ 
and  with  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their 
fyftem,  in  itfelf  perfe£Uy  beautiful,  though 
it  correQ)onds  but  inaccurately  with  the  phae-i 
nomena,  endeavoured  to  revive  this  ancient 
Aftxonomy,  which  had  long  given  place  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  multiply  the  number  of  Celeftial 
Spheres  to  feventyrtwo;  neither  were  all 
thefe  enough. 

This  iyflem  had  now  become  as  intricate 
and  complex  as  thofe  appearances  themfelves, 
which  it  had  been  invented  to  render  uniform 
and  coherent.  The  imagination ,  therefore, 
found  itfelf  but  little  relieved  from  that  em« 
barraflment,  into,  which  thofe  appearances 
had  thrown  it,  by  fo  perplexed  an  account  of 
things.  Another  iyflem,  for  this  reafbn,  not 
long  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  was  invented 
by  Apollonius,  which  was  afterwiM^ds  per* 
fe6ted  by  Hipparchus,  and  has  fince  been 
delivered  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  the  more 
artificial  iyflem  of  Eccentric  Spheres  and 
Epicycles. 

In  this  iyilem,  they  firil  diflinguiihed  be^ 
twixt  the  real  and  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Thefe,  they  obferved,  upon 
account  of  their  immenfe  diilance,  muft  ne« 
ceiTarily  appear  to  revolve  in  circles  concentric 
with  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  and  with  one 
another :  but  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  be 

certain 
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e^tain  that  they  really  revolve  in  fuch  cirde«t  $  e  c  T* 
£nce,  though  they  did  not,  they  would  ftill  ^  J^^ 
have  the  fame  appearance.  By  fuppofing, 
therefore,  that  the  Sun  and  the  other  Planets 
revolved  in  circles,  whofe  centres  were  very 
diilant  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  that 
confequently,  in  the  progrefi  of  thejr  revolu* 
tion,  they  mull  fometimes  approach  nearer, 
and  fometimes  recede  further  from  it,  and 
muft,  therefore,  to  its  inhabitants  appear  to 
move  fafler  in  the  one  cafe,  and  flower  in  thai 
other,  thofe  philofophers  imagined  they  could 
account  for  the  apparently  unequal  velocities 
of  all  thofe  bodies. 

By  fuppofing,  that  in  the  folidity  of  the 
Sphere  of  each  of  the  Five  Planets  there  was 
formed  another  little  Sphere,  called  an  Epi- 
cycle, which  revolved  round  its  own  centre, ' 
pt  the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried  round 
the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  the  revolution  of 
the  great  Sphere,  betwixt  whofe  concave  and 
convex  fides  it  was  inclofed;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  might  fuppofe  a  little  whed 
inclofed  within  the  outer  circle  of  a  great 
wheel,  and  which  whirled  about  feveral  times 
upon  its  own  axis,  while  its  centre  was  car- 
ried round  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  they 
imagined  they  could  account  for  the  retrograde 
and  ilationary  appearances  of  thofe  mod 
irregular  obje6l;s  in  the  heavens.  The  Planet, 
they  fuppof^d,  was  attached  to  the  circum- 

ferei^ce. 
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T.  fercnce,  and  whirled  round  the  centre  of  this 
little  Sphere,  at  tlie  fame  time  that  it  was 
carried  round  the  earth  by  the  movement  of 
the  great  Sphere.  The  revolution  of  this 
little  Sphere,  or  Epicycle,  was  fuch,  that  the 
Planet,  when  in  the  upper  part  of  it  j  that 
is,  when  furtheft  off  and  lead  fenfible  to  the 
eye ;  was  carried  round  in  the  fame  diredlion 
with  ihe  centre  of  the  Epicycle,  or  with  the 
Sphere  in  which  the  Epicycle  was  inclofed : 
but  when  in  tlie  lower  part,  that  is,  when 
nearell  and  moll  fenfible  to  tlie  eye  ;  it  waa 
carried  round  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  Epicycle :  in  the  fame 
manner  as  every  point  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  outer  circle  of  a  coacli-whecl  revolves 
forward  in  the  fame  dirctSiou  with  tlie  axis, 
while  every  point,  in  tlie  lower  part,  revolves 
backwards  in  a  contrary  direiStion  to  the  axis. 
The  motions  of  the  Planet,  therefore,  fur- 
veyed  from  the  Eaitii,  appeared  diredl,  when 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Epicycle,  and  retro- 
grade, when  in  the  lower.  When  again  it 
either  defcended  from  tlic  upper  part  to  the 
lower,  or  afcended  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper,  it  neceffarily  appeared  ftationary. 

But,  though,  by  tlie  eccentricity  of  the 
great  Sphere,  they  were  tlnis  able,  in  Ibme 
meafure,  to  connefl  together  the  unequal 
velocities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  little  Sphere,  the  diredl, 
ftationary. 
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ftationary,  and  retrograde  appearances  of  the  sect. 
Planets,  there  was  another  difficulty  that  ftill ;  j^i 
remained.  Neither  the  Moon,  nor  the  three 
fuperior  Planets,  appear  always  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  heavens,  when  at  their  periods  of 
moil  retarded  motion,  or  when  they  are  fup- 
poled  to  be  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
Earth.  The  apogeum  therefore,  or  the  point 
of  greateft  diftance  from  the  Earth,  in  the 
Spheres  of  each  of  thofe  bodies,  muft  have  a 
movement  of  its  own,  which  may  carry  it 
fucpeffively  through  all  the  different  points  of 
the  Ecliptic.  They  fuppofed,  therefore,  that 
while  the  great  eccentric  Sphere  revolved 
eaftwards  round  its  centre,  that  its  centre  too 
revolved  weftwards  in  a  circle  of  its  own, 
round  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  thus 
carried  its  apogeum  through  all  the  different 
points  of  the  Ecliptic. 

But  with  all  thofe  combined  and  perplexed 
circle^;  though  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem 
were  aWe  to  give  fome  degree  of  uniformity  to 
the  real  dire^ions  of  the  Planets,  they  found 
it  impoffible  fo  to  adjuft  the  velocities  of  thofe 
itiippoied  Spheres  to  the  phoenomena,  as  that 
the  revolution  of  any  one  of  them,  when 
fiirveyed  from  its  own  centre,  fliould  appear 
iperfeEdy  equable  and  uniform.  From  that 
point,  the  cmly  point  in  which  the  velocity  of 
what  moves  in  a  circle  can  be  truly  judged  of^ 
piey  would  ftill  appear  irregular  and  incon- 

ftant. 
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SECT,  ft^t)  And  fuch  as  tended  to  embarrafi  and 
5^  confound  the  imagination.  They  invented, 
therefore,  for  each  of  them,  a  new  Circle, 
called  the  Equalizing  Circle,  from  whofe 
centre  they  fhould  all  appear  perfectly 
equable :  that  is,  they  fo  adjufled  the  velo- 
cities of  thefe  Spheres,  as  that,  though  the 
revolution  of  each  of  them  would  s^pear 
irregular  when  furveyed  from  its  own  centre, 
there  ffiould,  however,  be  a  point  compre* 
bended  within  its  circumference,  from  whence 
its  motions  ihould  appear  to  cut  off,  in  equal 
times,  equal  portions  of  the  Circle,  of  which 
that  point  was  the  centre. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  fhow,  how 
much  the  repofe  and  tranquillity  of  the  ima. 
gination  is  the  ultimate  end  of  philofophy, 
than  the  invention  of  this  Equalizing  Circle. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  ap- 
peared  inconilant  and  irregular,  both  ill  tlieir 
vdocities  and  in  their  dire^ions.  They  were 
fuch,  therefore,  as  tended  to  Qmbarra&  and 
confound  the  imagination,  whenever  it  at. 
tempted  to  trace  them.  The  invention  of 
Eccentric  Spheres,  of  Epicycles,  and  of  the 
revolution  of  the  centres  of  the  Eccentric 
Spheres,  tended  to  allay  this  confufion,  to 
connefit  together  thofe  disjointed  appearances, 
and  to  introduce  harmony  and  order  into  the 
mind's  conception  of  the  movements  of  thofe 
bodies.  It  did  this,  however,  but  in^perfe^y  i 

it 
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it  introduced  uniformity  and  coherence  into  8  E  c  T*  ' 
their  real  dire^ions.     But  their  velocities, 
when  furveyed  from  the  only  point  in  which 
the  velocity  of  what  moves  in  a  Circle  can  be 
truly  judged  of,  the  centre  of  that  Circle,  ftiU 
remained,  in  fome  meafure,  inconflant  as  be« 
fore ;    and   flillo  therefore,  embarrafled  the 
imagination*  The  mind  found  itfelf  fomewhat 
relieved  from  this    embarraf&nent,  when  it 
conceived,  that  how  irregular  foever  the  mo* 
tions  of  each  of  thofe  Circles  might  appear, 
when  furveyed  from   its  own  centre,  there 
was,  however,  in  each  of  them,  a  point,  from 
whence  its  revolution  would  appear  perfectly 
equable  and  uniform,  and  fuch  as  the  imagi« 
nation  could  eafily  follow.     Thofe  philofo« 
phers  tranQ>orted  themfelves,  in  fancy,  to  the 
centres  of  thefe  imaginary  Circles,  and  took 
pleafure  in  furveying  from  thence,  all  thofe 
fantaftical  motions,  arranged,  according  to 
that  harmony  and  order,  which  it  had  been 
the  end  of  all  their  refearches  to  beflow  upon 
them.      Here,  at  laft,  they  enjoyed  that  tran« 
quillily  and  repofe  which  they  had  purfiied 
through  all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  hypo- 
thelis ;  and  here  they  beheld  this,  the  moil 
beautiful  and  magnificent  part  of  the  great 
theatre  of  nature,  fo  difpofed  and  conflru£ted, 
that  they  could  attend,  with  eafe  and  delight, 
to  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  that  oc« 
cosiediaiti 

a  Thefe, 
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E  C  T.  Thefe,  the  Syftem  of  Concentric,  and  that 
J^-  of  Eccentric  Spheres,  feem  to  have  been  the 
two  Syftemsof  Aftronomy,that  had  moil  cre- 
dit and  reputation  with  that  part  of  the  ancient 
world,  who  applied  themfelves  particularly  to 
the  (ludy  of  the  heavens.  Cleanthes,  how* 
evcTy  and  the  other  philofoph^rs  of  the  Stoical 
{e&.  who  came  ai^er  him,  appear  to  have  had 
a  fyftem  of  their  own,  quite  different  from 
either.  But  though  juftly  renowned  for  their 
IkiU  in  diale^ic,  and  for  the  fccurity  and  fub- 
liraity  of  their  moral  doctrines,  thofe  iages 
feem  never  to  have  had  any  high  reputation 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  heavens ;  neither 
is  the  name  of  any  one  of  them  ever  counted 
in>  the  catalogue  of  the  great  allronomers,  and 
ftudious  obfervers  of  the  Stars  among  the  an- 
cients.  Tliey  rejedled  the  do6lrine  of  the 
Solid  Spheres }  and  maintained,  that  the 
celeftial  regions  were  filled  with  a  fluid  ether, 
of  two  yielding  a  nature  to  carry  along  with  it, 
by  any  motion  of  its  own,  bodies  fo  immenfely 
great  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets. 
Thefe,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Fixed  Stars^ 
did  not  derive  their  motion  from  the  circum> 
ambient  body,  but  had  each  of  them,  in  itfelf, 
and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  vital  principle  of 
motion,  which  directed  it  to  move  with  its  own 
pecuUar  velocity,  and  its  own  peculiar  direc- 
tion. It  was  by  this  internal  principle  that 
the  Fixed  Stars  revolved  dire^ty  &om  eftfl.  to 
weft 
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weft  in  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  greater  sect. 
or  lefs,  according  to  their  diftance  or  nearnefs  J^- 
to  the  Poles,  and  with  velocities  fo  propor- 
tioned, that  each  of  them  finiflied  its  diurnal 
period  in  the  fame  time,  in  fomethinglefe  than 
tventy-three  hours  and  filly-fix  minutes.  .  It 
was,  by  a  principle  of  the  ikme  kind,  that  the 
Sun  moved  weAwards,  for  they  allowed  of  no 
eaftward  motion  in  the  heavens,  but  with  lefs 
velocity  than  the  Fixed  Stars,  fo  as  to  finifii 
his  diurnal  period  in  twenty-four  hours,  and, 
confequently,  to  fall  every  daylbehind  them, 
by  a  fpace  of  the  heavens  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  he  pafles  over  in  four  minutes  ;  that  is, 
nearly  equal  to  a  degree.  This  revolution  of 
the  Sun,  too,  was  neither  direftly  weftwards, 
nor  exa£Uy  circular ;  but  after  the  Summer 
Solftice,  his  motion  began  gradually  to  incUne 
a  little  fouthwards,  appearing  in  his  meridian 
to-day,  further  fouth  than  yederday ;  and  to- 
morrow ftill  further  fouth  than  to-day  ;  and 
thus  continuing  every  day  to  defcribe  a  fpiral 
line  round  the  Earth,  which  carried  him  gra- 
dually further  and  further  fouthwards,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  Winter  Solftice.  Here  this 
fpiral  line  began  to  change  its  direction,  and 
to  bring  him  gradually,  every  day,  further  and 
■  ftirtber  northwards,  till  it  again  reftored  him 
to  the  Summer  Solftice.  In  the  fame  manner 
they  accounted  for  the  motion  of  the  Moon, 
«nd  that  of  the  Five  Planets,  by  fuppofing 
1  that 
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T.  that  each  of  them  revolved  wefi  slrds,  bui 
with  direftions  and  velocities,  that  vere  botH 
different  from  one  another,  and  continuallj 
varying ;  generally,  however,  in  fpherica^ 
lines,  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  Equator. 

This  fyftera  feeins  never  to  have  had  the 
vogue.  The  fyflem  of  Concentric  as  well  as 
that  of  Eccentric  Spheres  gives  fome  fort  of 
reafon,  both  for  the  conflancy  and  equability 
of  the  motion  of  the  I'ixcd  Stars,  aod  for  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  that  of  the  Planets. 
Each  of  theni  beftow  fome  fort  of  coherence 
upon  thofe  apparently  disjointed  phncnomena* 
But  this  other  lyllem  feems  to  leave  them 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  Afk  a  Stoic, 
why  all  the  Fixed  Stars  perfonn  their  daily 
revolutions  in  circles  parallel  to  each  others 
though  of  very  different  diameters,  and  with 
velocities  fo  proportioned,  that  they  all  finifli 
their  period  at  the  fame  time,  and  through 
the  whole  cotirfc  of  it  preferve  the  fame  dif- 
tance  and  fttuation  with  regard  to  one  ano- 
ther? He  can  give  no  otiier  anfwer,  but  thtf 
the  peculiar  nature,  or  if  one  may  iky  fb,  the 
caprice  of  each  Star  directs  it  to  move  in  that 
peculiar  manner.  His  fyftem  affords  him  no 
principle  of  connexion,  by  which  he  can  join 
together,  in  his  imagination,  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  liarmouious  revolutions.  But  either 
of  the  otiier  two  fyltems,  by  tlie  fuppofition  oi 
the  folid  hroianent,  afibrds  this  ealily.  He  ia 
equally 
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equally  at  a  lofs  to  conne£t  together  the  s  e^c  t.^ 

peculiarities  that  are  obferved  in  the  motions 

of  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  the  fpiral  xno- 

tion  of  them  all  ^  theii"  alternate  progrefliou 

fironi  north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north  ; 

the  ibmetimes  accelerated,  and  again  retarded 

motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  the  diredfc 

retrograde  and  ftationary  appearances  of  the 

Planets.    Alx  thefe  have,  in  his  fyflem,  no 

bond  of  i^iion^  but  remain  as  loofe  and  inco« 

herent  in  the  fancy,  as  they  at  firil  appeared 

to  the  fenfes,  before  philofbphy  had  attempted, 

by  giving  them  a  new  arrangement,  by  placing 

them  at  different  diftances,  by  afligning  to 

each  fome  peculiar  but  regular  principle  of 

motion,  to  methodize  and  dilpofe  them  into  an. 

CMrder  that  Ihould  enable  the  imagination  to 

pais  as  fmoothly,  and  with  as  little  embar« 

raflment,  along  them,  as  along  the  mod  regu* 

lar,  familiar,  and  coherent  appearances  of 

nature. 

Such  were  the  iyilems  of  Aflronomy  that, 
ia  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  confiderable  party.     Of  all  of 
them,  the  iyftem  of  Eccentric  Spheres  was 
that  which  correfponded  mod  exactly  with  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens.     It  was  not  in- 
vented till  after  thofe  appearances  had  been 
oblerved,  with  fome  accuracy,  for  more  than 
a  oentury  together  ^  and  it  was  not  completely 
digefted  by  Ptolemy  till  the  reign  of  :A^toni- 
•TiNU  V.  I  bus. 


*  im. 
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t  E  d  t.  ^9  s^  n  mtich  k>nger  courfe  of  obfervs^ 
y^  ,  fims.  We  caiinot  wcmdef,  therefore,  that  it 
#19  adftpted  to  a  mucii  greater  number  of  the 
fiboenmneiia,  than  dther  of  the  other  two 
i^ftetns,  which  had  been  formed  before  thofe 
^Genomena  Were  obferved  with  any  dc^ee  of 
attention,  which,  therefore,  could  conned 
fliem  together  only  while  they  were  thus 
f^^arded  in  the  grofi,  but  whkh,  it  could  not 
be  expefted,  (hould  apply  to  them  when  they 
6affie  to  be  confidered  in  the  detail.  From 
tfie  time  of  Hipparchus,  thereibre,  this  fyflem 
ibems  to  have  been  pretty  geilerally  received 
by  bHI  thofe  who  attended  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  heavens.  That  aftronomer  firft 
ihade  a  Catalogue  of  the  fixed  Stm^  ;  caleu- 
Ikted,  for  fix  hundred  years,  the  revolutions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets ;  marked 
tile  places  in  the  heavens,  in  which,  during 
aD  that  period,  each  of  thofe  bodies  fliould 
appear ;  afcertained  the  times  Of  the  edipfes 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  particular 
{Saces  of  the  Earth  in  which  they  fliould  be 
vifible.  His  calculations  were  founded  upon 
this  fyftem^  and  as  the  events  correfponded 
to  his  predictions,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which,  though  inferior  to  what  Aftronomy 
has  fince  arrived  at,  was  greatly  fuperior  to 
atijr  thing  which  the  world  had  then  known, 
they  afcertained,  to  all  aftronomers  and  ma^ 
thmiaticians,  the  preference  of  hi)i  fyftem, 

above 
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above  all  thofe  which  had  been  culrrent  be-  s  e  c  T, 
fore  it-  IV. 

It  was,  however,  to  aftronomergl  and  mathe- 
maticans,  only,  that  they  afcertained  this; 
for,  notwithilanding  the  evident  fuperiority  of 
this  fyftem,  to  all  thofe  with  which  the  world 
Was  then  acquainted,  it  was  never  adopted  by 
one  feft  of  philofophers. 

Philofophers,  long  before  the  days  of  Hip« 
parchus,  feem  to  have  abandoned  the  ftudy  of 
nature,  to  employ  themfelves  chiefly  in  ethical, 
rhetorical,  and  diale6t:ical  queilions.      Each 
party  of  them  too,  had  by  this  time  completedl 
their  peculiar  fyftem  or  theory  of  the  univerfe^ 
and  no  human  confideration  could  then  have 
induced  them  to  give  up  any  part  of  it*     That^ 
fupercilious  and  ignorant  contempt  too,  with^ 
which  at  this  time  they  regarded  all  mathe^' 
maticiahs,  among  whom  they  counted  aftro-^ 
Homers,  feems  even  to  have  hindered  them 
from  enquiring  fo  far  into  their  do6trines  as 
ft>  know  what  opinions  they  held.    Neither 
CScero  nor  Seneca,  who  have  fo  often  occa*^ 
£lbn  to  mention  the  ancient  fyftems  of  Aftr<v 
Ddmy,  take  any  notice  of  that  of  Hipparchus. 
His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Seneca.    It  is  mentioned  but  once  in  thofe  of 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  but  without  any 
ndte  of  approbation,  as  a  geographer,  and  not 
as  an  aftronomer.     Plutarch,  when  he  counts 
itjp,  in  his  focond  book,  concerning  the  opi* 

J  2  nions 
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SECT,  nions  of  philofophers^  all  the  ancient  fyftems 
of  Aftronomy,  never  mentions  this,  the  only 
ti^erable  one  which  was  known  in  his  time. 
Thofe  three  authors,  it  feems,  converfed  only 
with  the  writings  of  philofophers.r  The  elder 
PHny  indeed,  a  man  whofe  curiofity  extended 
iifelf  equally  to  every  part  of  learning,  de- 
fcribes  the  fyftem  of  Hipparchus,  and  never 
mentions  its  author,  which  he  has  occafion  to 
do  often,  without  fome  note  of  that  high  ad- 
miration which  he  had  fo  juftly  conceived  for 
iiis  merit.  Such  profound  ignorance  in  thofe 
profefled  inilru6lors  of  mankind^  with  regard 
to  fo  important  a  part  of  the  learning  of  their 
own  times,  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  I 
thought  it  deferved  to  be  taken  notice  of^ 
even  in  this  (hort  account  of  the  revolutions 
of  philofophy. 

Syilems  in  many  refpedts  refemble  machines* 
A  machine  is  a  little  fyilem,  created  to  per- 
form, as  wcU  as  to  conne6t  together,  in 
reality,  thofe  different  movements  and  effedts 
which  the  artifl  has  occafion  for.  A  fyflem 
is  an  imaginary  machine  invented  to  connect 
together  in  tlie  fancy  tliofe  different  move- 
ments and  effedts  which  are  already  in  reality 
performed.  The  machines  that  are  firfl  in- 
vented to  perform  any  particuls^  movement 
are  always  the  mofl  complex,  and  fucceeding 
artifls  generally  difcover  that,  with  fewer 
wheels,  with  fewer  principles  of  motion,  than 

had 
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had  originally  been  employed,  the  feme  effe£l;is  sect. 
may  be  more  eafily  produced.  The  firft  fyf-  ^^ 
tems,  in  the  fame  manner,  are  always  the  moft 
complex,  and  a  particular  conne6ting  chain, 
or  principle,  is  generally  thought  neceflary 
'  to  unite  every  two  feemingly  disjointed  ap- 
pearances: but  it  often  happens,  that  one 
great  connecting  principle  is  afterwards  found 
to  be  fufficient  to  bind  together  all  the  dif- 
cordant  phoenomena  that  occur  in  a  whole 
Ipecies  of  things.  How  many  wheels  are 
neceflary  to  carry  on  the  movements  of  this 
imaginary  machine,  the  iyftem  of  Eccentric 
Spheres !  The  weft  ward  diurnal  revolution  of 
Ae  Firmament,  whofe  rapidity  carries  all  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  along  with  it,  requires 
one.  The  periodical  eaftward  revolutions  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  require, 
for  each  of  thofe  bodies,  another.  Their 
differently  accelerated  and  retarded  motions 
require,  that  thofe  wheels,  or  circles,  Ihould 
neither  be  concentric  with  the  Firmament, 
nor  with  one  another  ;  which,  more  than  any 
thing,  feems  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the 
univerfe.  The  retrograde  and  ftationary  ap- 
pearance  of  the  Five  Planets,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  inconftancy  of  the  Moon's  motion, 
require,  for  each  of  them,  an  Epicycle,  ano- 
ther little  wheel  attached  to  the  circumference 
pf  the  great  wheel,  which  ftill  more  interrupts 

I  3  tho 
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4  £  c  T.  the  tiniformity  of  the  iyftem.  The  motion  of 
^j^  ,  the  apogeum  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  requires, 
in  each  of  them,  ftill  another  wheel,  to  carry 
the  centres  of  their  Eccentric  Spheres  round 
the  centre  of  the  Earth.  And  thus,  this  ima- 
^nary  machine,  though,  perhaps,  more  fimple, 
aud  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  phoeno- 
mena  than  the  Fifty-fix  Planetary  Spheres  of 
Ariftotle,  was  ftill  too  intricate  and  complex 
.^r  the  imagination  to  reft  in  it  with  complete 
.tranquillity  and  fatisfa£lion. 

It  maintained  its  authority,  however,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  reputation,  as  long  as 
fcience  was  at  all  regarded  in  the  ancient 
world.  After  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and, 
indeed,  after  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  who  lived 
almoft  three  hundred  years  before  Antoninus, 
the  great  reputation  which  the  earlier  philolb- 
phers  had  acquired,  fo  impofed  upon  the  ima- 
ginations of  mankind,  that  they  feem  to  have 
defpaired  of  ever  equalling  their  renown.  All 
human  wifdom,  they  fuppofed,  was  compre- 
hended in  the  writings  of  tliofe  elder  fages. 
To  abridge,  to  explain,  and  to  comment  upon 
tiiem,  and  thus  fliow  themfelves,  at  leaft,  ca- 
pable of  underftanding  fome  of  their  fublime 
myfteries,  became  npw  the  only  probable 
road  to  reputation.  Proclus  and  Theon  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  ; 
but,  to  have  attempted  to  invent  a  new  one^ 

would 
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would  then  have  been  regarded)  not  onjiy  as  s  B  c  T« 
prefumption,  but  as  impiety  to  the  memory      ^^ 
of  their  fo  much  revered  predeceflors* 

The  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  Romaus^  asdt 
9ioBg  with  it,  the  fubvei^on  of  all  law  and 
order,  which  happened  a  few  centuries  ^Ajcti^ 
wards,  produced  the  entire  n^leS;  of  that 
iludy  of  the  conne&ii^  priaci|des  of  nature^ 
jto  which  leifure  and  fecurity  can  alone  give 
occafion.  Afler  the  fall  of  thofe  great  con* 
querors  and  civihzers  of  mankind,  the  ^papire 
of  the  Califis  feems  to  have  been  the  firil  iUite 
under  which  the  world  enjoyed  that  degree 
pf  tranquillity  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
fdences  requires.  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  thofe  generous  and  magnificent  princes, 
that  the  ancient  philofophy  and  aiironomy  <)£ 
the  Greeks  were  reilored  and  eftablifhed  m 
the  Eafl ;  that  tranquillity,  which  (heir  mild. 
Jail,  and  religious  government  difiufed  ov^ 
their  vafl  empire,  revived  the  curiofity  of 
mankind,  to  inquire  into  the  connoting  pi!in- 
<aples  of  nature.  *s  The  fame  of  the  Greek  and 
Aomaa  learning,  which  was  then  i^ecent  in 
th^  memories  of  men,  made  them  defire  to 
Imow,  concerning  thefe  abflrufe  fubje^s,  what 
wese  the  do^xines  of  the  fo  much  renowned 
iage^  of  thofe  two  n^^tions. 

Tk^  trf^nflated,  therefore,  into  the  Arabian 
language,  and  ftudied,  with  great  eagernefs, 
the  works  pf  many  Greek  philofophers,  par- 

I  4  ticularly 
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SECT,  ticularly  of  Ariftotle,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates^ 
^*      and  Gden.    The  fuperiority  which  they  eafily 
^     difcovered  in  them,   above  he  rude  eSkys 
^     which  their  own  nation  had  yet  had  time  to 
produce,  and  which  were  fuch,  wc  may  fup« 
pofe,  as  arife  every  where  in  the  firft  infancy 
of  fcience,  neceflarily  determined  them  to 
embrace  their  f)rftems,  particularly  that  of 
Aflronomy :  neither  were  they  ever  afterwards 
able  to  throw  off  their  authority.    For,  though 
the  munificence  of  the  Abaffides,  the  fecond 
race  of  the  Califis,  is  faid  to  have  fupplied  the 
Arabian  aftronomers  with  larger  and  better 
inftruments,  than  any  that  were  known  to 
Ptolemy  and  Hipparclius,  the  ftudy  of  the 
fciences  feeras,  in  that  mighty  empire,  to  have 
been  either  of  too  fliort,  or  too  interrupted  a 
continuance,  to  allow  them  to  make  any  con- 
fiderable  corre6lion  in  the  do6lrines  of  thofe 
old  mathematicians.      The  imaginations  of 
mankind  had  not  yet  got  time  to  grow  lb 
familiar  with  the  ancient  fyftems,  as  to  regard 
them  without  fome  degree  of  that  afloniihment 
which  their  grandeur  and  novelty  excited  j  a 
novelty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  had  at  once 
the  grace  of  what  was  new,  and  the  authority 
of  what  was  ancient.     They  were  ftill,  there- 
fore, too  much  enflaved  to  thofe  fyftems,  to 
dare  to  depart  from  them,  when  thofe  coniu« 
fions  which  fhook,  and  at  laft  overturned  the 
peaceful  throne  of  the  Califis,  banifhed  the 

ftudy 
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ikady  of  the  fciences  from  that  empire.  They  sect. 
had,  however,  before  this,  made  fome  confi-  ^*^ 
derable  improvements :  they  had  meafured 
the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  with  more  accu- 
racy than  had  been  done  before.  The  tables 
of  Ptolemy  had,  by  the  length  of  time,  and  by 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  obfervations  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  become  altogether  wide 
of  what  was  the  real  fituation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  he  himfelf  indeed  had  foretold  they 
would  do.  It  became  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
form  new  ones,  which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted by  the  orders  of  the  Califf  Almamon, 
under  whom,  too,  was  made  the  firft  menfu^ 
ration  of  the  Earth  that  we  know  of,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Chirftian  iEra,  by  two 
Arabian  aftronomers,  who,  in  the  plain  of 
Sennaar,  meafured  two  degrees  of  its  cir. 
cumference. 

The  vifilorious  arms  of  the  Saracens  carried 
into  Spain  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  gallan- 
try, of  the  Eaft ;  and  along  with  it,  the  tables 
of  Almamon,  and  the  Arabian  tranilations 
of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftotle ;  and  thus  Europe 
received  a  fecond  time,  from  Babylon,  the 
rudiments  of  the  fcienc6  of  the  heavens.  The 
writings  of  Ptolemy  were  tranflated  from  Ara- 
into  Latin ;  and  the  Peripatetic  philofophy 
ftudied  in  Averroes  and  Avicenna  with 
as  much  eagemefs  and  with  as  much  fubmiflfioh 
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|(  £  c  T.  to  its  dp3xines  in  the  Weft,  as  it  had  \^een  iu 
.W-      iihe  Eaft. 

The  do6lrine  of  the  Solid  Spheres  had,  ori- 
ginally, been  invented,  in  order  to  give  a 
phyfical  account  of  the  revolutions  of  the  hea* 
venly  bodies,  according  to  the  iyftem  of  Con* 
centric  Circles,  to  which  that  dodtrine  was 
very  eafily  accommodated.  Thofe  mathema^ 
ticians  who  invented  the  doArine  of  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles,  contented  themfelvea 
with  ihowing,  how,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  revolve  in  fuch  orbits,  the  phoeno* 
mena  might  be  connefted  together,  and  fome 
ibrt  of  uniformity  and  coherence  be  beftowed 
upon  their  real  motions.  The  phyfical  caules 
of  thofe  motions  they  left  to  the  confideration 
of  the  philofophers ;  though,  as  appears  irom 
fome  paflages  of  Ptolemy,  they  had  fbme 
general  apprehenfion,  that  they  were  to  be 
explained  by  a  like  hypothefis.  But,  though 
the  fyflem  of  Hipparchus  was  adopted  by  all 
aftronomers  and  mathematicians,  it  never  was 
received,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by  any 
one  fe3;  of  philofophers  among  the  ancients. 
No  attempt,  therefore,  feems  to  have  been 
made  amongft  them,  to  accommodate  to  it 
any  fuch  hypothefis. 

The  fchodmen,  who  received,  at  once,  from 
the  Arabians,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  aftronomy  of  Hipparchus,  were  neceflarily 
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ebliged  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another,  and  sect. 
to  connedl  together  the  revolutions  of  the  ^^• 
Eccentric  Circles  and  Epicycles  of  the  one, 
by  the  folid  Spheres  of  the  other.  Many  dif- 
ferent attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
many  different  philofophers :  but,  of  them 
jdl,  that  of  Purbach,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  happiefl  and  the  moil  efleemed« 
Though  his  hypothefis  is  the  fimplefl  of  any 
of  them,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  defcribe  it 
without  a  fcheme ;  neither  is  it  eafily  inteUU 
gible  with  one:  for,  if  the  fyftem  of  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles  was  before  too  perplexed 
and  intricate  for  the  imagination  to  reft  in  it, 
¥rith  complete  tranquillity  and  fatisfa^tion,  it 
became  much  more  fo,  when  this  addition  had 
been  made  to  it.  The  world,  juftly  indeed, 
^qpplauded  the  ingenuity  of  that  philofopher, 
who  could  unite,  fo  happily,  two  fuch  feem- 
ii^y  inconiiilent  fyftems.  His  labours,  how* 
ever,  ieem  rather  to  have  increafed  than  to 
have  diminiflied  the  caufes  of  that  diflatisfac* 
taoQ,  which  the  learned  foon  began  to  feel 
with  the  iyftem  of  Ptolemy.  He,  as  well  as 
all  tbofe  who  had  worked  upon  the  fame  plan 
b^re  him,  by  rendering  this  account  of 
things  more  complex,  rendered  it  ftill  more 
embarrftffing  than  it  had  been  before. 

Neither  was  the  complexnefs  of  this  fyftem 
the  Ible  caufe  of  the  diffatisfa^tion,  which  the 
world  in  general  began,  foqn  after  the  days  of 

Purbach,. 
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8  X  c  T.  Purbach,  to  exprefi  for  it.  The  tables  of 
Ptolemy  having,  upon  account  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  obfervations  on  which  they  were 
founded,  become  altogether  wide  of  the  real 
iituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thofe  of 
Almamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  were,  upon 
the  fame  hypothefis,  compofed  to  correft  their 
deviations.  Thefe  again,  a  few  ages  after- 
wards, became,  for  the  fame  reafon,  equally 
idelefs.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Alphonfus, 
the  philofophical  King  of  Caftile,  found  it 
neceffary  to  give  orders  for  the  compofition 
of  thofe  tables,  which  bear  his  name.  It  is 
he,  who  is  fo  well  known  for  the  whimfical 
impiety  of  ufing  to  fay,  that,  had  he  been 
confulted  at  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  he 
could  have  given  good  advice ;  an  apophthegm 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
diflike  to  the  intricate  fyftem  of  Ptolemy.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  deviation  of  the  Al- 
phonfine  tables  began  to  be  as  fenfible,  as  thofe 
of  Ptolemy  and  Almamon  had  been  before* 
It  appeared  evident,  therefore,  that,  though 
the  lyftem  of  Ptolemy  might,  in  the  main,  be 
true,  certain  corrections  were  neceflary  to  be 
made  in  it  before  it  could  be  brought  to  cor- 
refpond  with  exadl;  precifion  to  the  phoeno- 
mena.  Por  the  revolution  of  his  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles,  fuppofing  them  to  exift, 
could  not,  it  was  evident,  be  ptecifely  fuch  as 
be  reprefented  them  j  fince  the  revolutions  of 
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t]l£i  heavenly  bodies  deviated,  in  a  (hort  time,  s  E  C  T. 
fo  widely  from  what  the  mod  exa6b  calcula-  ^    ^^ 
tions,  that  were  founded  upon  his  hypothefis, 
reprefented  them.     It  had  plainly,  therefore, 
become  neceffary  to  corre6l,  by  more  accurate 
obfervations,  both  the  velocities  and  dire6lions 
of  all  the  wheels  and  circles  of  which  his  hy* 
pothefis  is  compofed.    This,  accordingly,  wad  ^ 
begun  by  Purbach,  and  carried  on  by  Regio- 
montanus,  the  difciple,  the  continuator,  and 
the  perfe6ler  of  the  fy&em  of  Purbach ;  and 
one,  whofe  untimely  death,  amidil  innumera- 
ble projects  for  the  recovery  of  old,  and  the 
invention  and  advancement  of  new  fciences, 
is,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  regretted. 

When  you  have  convinced  the  world,  that 
an  eftablilhed  fyflem  ought  to  be  corrected,  it 
18  not  very  difficult  to  perfuade  them  that  it 
ihould  be  deftroyed.  Not  long,  therefore, 
after  the  death  of  Regiomontanus,  Copernicus 
bif^^an  to  meditate  a  new  fyflem,  which  fhould 
eonne£fc  together  the  celeflial  appearances,  in 
a  more  fimple  as  well  as  a  more  accurate. 
manner,  than  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  confufion,  in  which  the  old  hypothefis 
reprefented  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, was,  he  tells  us,  what  firfi  fuggefled  to 
him  the  defign  of  forming  a  new  fyflem,  that 
thefe,  the  noblefl  works  of  nature,  might  no 
longer  appear  devoid  of  that  harmony  and 
proportion  which  difcover  themfelves  in  her 
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8  S  C  T.  m^aneil  productions.    What  mod  of  all 
,^^-      fetisfied  him,  was,  the  notion  of  the  Equalizing 
CSrcle,  which,  by  reprefenting  the  revohiticms 
of  the  Celeilial  Spheres,  as  equable  onty,  when 
furveyed  from  a  point  that  was  different  from 
their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality  into 
thfeir  motions ;  contrary  to  that  mofl  natural, 
and  indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all 
the  authors  of  aftronomical  fyftems,  Plato, 
Eudoxus,   Ariftotle,    even    Hipparchus   and 
Ptolemy  themfelves,    had  hitherto  fet  out, 
that  the  real  motions  of  fuch  beautiful  and 
divine  objefts  muft  neceffarily  be  perfe6lly 
regular,  and  go  on,  in  a  manner,  as  agreeable 
to  the  imagination,  as  the  objects  themfelves 
are  to  the  fenfes.    He  began  to  confider, 
therefore,  whether,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  different  order  from 
lliat  in  which  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  had 
placed  them,  this  fo  much  fought  for  unifor* 
mity  might  not  be  beftowed  upon  their  mo- 
tions.   To  difcover  this  arrangement,  he  ex- 
amined all  the  obfcure  traditions  delivered 
down  to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothecs 
which  the  ancients  had  invented,  for  the  fame 
purpofe.     He  found,  in  Plutarch,  that  fbme 
old  Pythagoreans  had  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  like 
a  wheel  round  its  own  axis ;  and  that  others, 
of  the  fame  fe6t,  had  removed  it  from  the 
centre,  and  reprefented  it  as  revolving  in  tho 
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Ecliptic  like  a  ftar  round  the  central  fire,  s  £  c  T^ 
By  this  central  fire,  he  fuppofed  they  meant  j^^ 
the  Sun ;  and  though  in  this  he  was  very  widely 
miflaken,  it  was,  it  feems,  upon  this  interpret 
tation,  that  he  began  to  confider  how  fuch  an 
hypothefis»might  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the 
appearances.  The  fuppofed  authority  of  thoie 
old  philofophers,  if  it  did  not  originally  fugged 
to  him  his  fyfi;em,  feems,  at  leaft,  to  have  con<« 
finned  him  in  an  opinion,  which,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  had  before-hand  other 
reaibns  for  embracing,  notwithilanding  what 
he  himfelf  would  afiirm  to  the  contrary. 

It  then  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  the  Earth 
was  lupp<^ed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its 
axis,  from  wefl;  to  eafi:,  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  appear  to  revolve,  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, from  eafi;  to  weft;.  The  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypothefis, 
might  be  only  apparent;  the  firmament,  which 
has  no  other  fentible  motion,  might  be  per- 
fedly  at  refl; ;  while  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Five  Planets,  might  have  no  other  move- 
ment befide  that  eaftward  revoluticm,  which 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  That,  by  fuppofing 
the  Earth  to  revolve  with  the  Planets,  round 
the  Sun,  in  an  orbit,  which  comprehended 
within  it  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
but  was  comprehended  within  thofe  of  Mars^ 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  he  could,  without  the 
<tlrt>arr^ment  of  £{>iey<)les,  connect  together 
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SECT,  the  apparent  annual  revolutions  of  the  Suir# 
^'  and  the  dire6l,  retrograde,  and  ftatlonary 
appearances  of  the  Planets:  that  while  the 
Earth  really  revolved  round  the  Sun  on  one 
fide  of  the  heavens,  the  Sun  would  appear  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  on  the  other }  that 
while  Ihe  really  advanced  in  her  annual  courie, 
he  would  appear  to  advance  eallward  in  that 
movement  which  is  peculiar  to  himfelf.  That, 
by  fuppofing  the  axis  of  the  Earth  to  be  always 
parallel  to  idelf,  not  to  be  quite  perpendicular, 
but  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her 
orbit,  and  confequently  to  prefent  to  the  Sun, 
the  one  pole  when  on  the  one  Ode  of  him,  and 
the  other  when  on  the  other,  he  would  account 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic ;  the  Sun's 
feeming[y  alternate  progreiSon  from  north  to 
foutb,  and  from  fouth  to  north,  the  confequent 
change  of  the  feafons,  and  difierent  lengths  of 
the  days  and  nights  in  the  different  feafons. 

If  this  new  hypotheHs  thus  connected 
together  all  thefe  appearances  as  happily  as 
that  of  Ptolemy,  there  were  others  which  it 
conne6led  together  much  better.  The  three 
fuperior  Planets,  when  nearly  in  conjundion 
with  the  Sun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  Earth,  are  fmallell,  and 
leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  feem  to  revidve 
forward  in  their  din€t  motion  with  the  greateft 
rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  oppa< 
fition  to  the  Sun,  that  ia,  when  in  their.  ^ 
mcridiaA 
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meridian  about  midnight,  they  appear  neareft  sect. 
the  Earth,  are  largeft,  and  mod  fenfible  to  ^  _^ 
the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  backwards  in 
their  retrograde  motion.     To  explain  thefe 
q>pearances,  the  fyflem  of  Ptolemy  fuppofed 
each  of  thefe  Planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part 
of  their  feveral  Epicycles,  in  the  one  cafe ;  and 
at  the  lower,  in  the  other.     But  it  afforded  no 
iktisfa^tory  principle  of  connection,   which 
could  lead  the  mind  eafily  to  conceive  how 
the  Epicycles  of  thofe  Planets,  whofe  fpheres 
were  fo  diftant  from  the  fphere  of  the  Sun, 
fliould  thus,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  keep  time  to  his 
motion.     The  fyflem  of  Copernicus  xifforded 
this  eafily,  and  like  a  more  fimple  machine, 
without  the  afliflance  of  Epicycles,  connected 
together,  by  fewer  movements,  the  complex 
appearances    of  the    heavens.      When    the 
fuperior  Planets  appear  nearly  in  conjun6lion 
with  tiie  Sun,  they  are  then  in  the  fide  of  their 
orbits,  which  is  almofl  oppofite  to,  and  mofl 
diftant  from  the  Earth,  and  therefore  appear 
finalleft,  and  leafl  fenfible  to  the  eye.     But^ 
as  they  then  revolve  in  a  direction  wliich  is 
aknoft  contrary  to  that  of  tlie  Earth,  they 
appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve- 
locity;   as  a  ihip,  that  fails  in   a  contrarv 
direftion  to  another,  appears  from  that  other, 
to  fail  both  with  its  own  velocity,  and  the 
vdocity  of  that  from  which  it  is  feen.     On 
the    contrary,   when    thofe    Planets  are  in 
VOL.  V.  K  oppo- 
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•  B  C  T.  oppofitioQ  to  the  Sun,  they  are  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  Sun  with  the  Earth,  are  neareft 
it,  moft  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  revolve  in 
the  fame  dire6Uon  with  it ;  but,  as  their  revo* 
lotions  round  the  Sun  are  flower  than  that  of 
the  Earth,  they  are  neceflarily  left  behind  by 
it,  and  therefore  feem  to  revolve  backwards ; 
as  a  ihip  which  fails  flower  than  another, 
though  it  fails  in  the  fame  direction,  a|^>ear8 
from  that  other  to  fail  backwards.  -After  the 
lame  manner,  by  the  fame  annual  revolution 
of  the  Earth,  he  connected  together  the  direct 
and  retrograde  motions  of  the  two  inferior 
Planets,  as  well  as  the  flationary  appearances 
of  all  the  Five. 

There  are  fome  other  particular  phceno- 
mena  of  the  two  inferior  Planets,  which  cor- 
re^nd  flill  better  to  this  fyflem,  and  ftiU 
worfe  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  Venus  and  Mercury 
feem  to  attend  conflantly  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Sun,  appearing,  fometimes  on  the  one 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  of  that 
great  luminary ;  Mercury  being  almofl  always 
buried  in  his  rays,  and  Venus  never  receding 
above  forty-eight  degrees  from  him,  contrary 
to  what  is  obferved  in  the  other  three  Planets, 
which  are  oflen  feen  in  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  heavens,  at  the  greatefl  poflible  diflance 
firom  the  Sun.  The  fyftem  of  Ptolemy 
accounted  for  this,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
centers  of  the  Epicycles  of  thefe  two  Planets 
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were  always  in  the  fame  line  with  thoie  of  the  s  £  c  T« 
Sim  and  the  Earth ;  that  they  appeared  there- 
fore in  conjunction  with  the  Sun^  when  eithei^ 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  their  Epicycles^ 
and  at  the  greateil  diftance  from  him,  when 
in  the  fides  of  them.  It  affigned,  however^ 
no  reafon  why  the  Epicycles  of  thefe  two 
Planets  ihould  obferve  fo  difierent  a  rule 
firoBS  that  which  takes  place  in  thofe  of  the 
other  three,  nor  for  the  enormous  Epicycle 
of  Venus,  whofe  fides  mull  have  been  forty- 
eight  degrees  diftant  from  the  Sun,  while  its 
center  was  in  conjunction  with  him,  and 
whofe  diameter  muil  have  covered  more  thaa 
a  quadrant  of  the  Great  Circle.  But  how 
eafily  all  thefe  appearances  coincide  with  the 
hypothefis,  which  reprefents  thofe  two  inferior 
Planets  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  orbits 
comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earthy 
is  too  obvious  to  require  an  explanation. 

Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things 
render  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  mora 
completely  coherent  than  had  been  done  by 
any  of  the  former  fyflems.     It  did  this,  too,  - 
by  a  more  fimple  and  intelligible,  as  well  aa 
more  beautiful  machinery.     It  reprefented 
the  Sun,  the  great  enlightener  of  the  univerie,        ^ 
whofe  body  was  alone  larger  than  all  the        ^ 
Planets  taken  together,  as  eflabliihed  immove* 
able  in  the  center,  (bedding  light  and  heat  on 
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8  £  c  T.  >U  the  worlds  that  circulated  around  hiin  in 
y^  ,  one  uniform  direftion,  but  in  longer  or  (hoiter 
periods,  according  to  their  different  diftanceB« 
It  took  away  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
firmament,  whofe  rapidity,  upon  the  old  hju 
pothefis,  was  beyond  what  even  thought 
could  conceive^  It  not  only  delivered  the 
fanagination  from  the  embarraffment  of  Epicy- 
cles, but  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  thde 
two  oppofite  motions  going  on  at  the  lame 
time,  which  tHe  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  and  Arifl 
totle  bellowed  upon  all  the  Planets ;  I  mean, 
their  diurnal  weflward,  and  periodical  eafU 
ward  revolutions.  The  Earth's  revolution 
round  its  own  axis  took  away  the  neceffity 
for  fuppofing  the  firft,  and  the  fecond  was 
eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelf.  The  Rve 
Hanets,  which  feem,  upon  all  other  i^rflems, 
to  be  obje6ts  of  a  fpecies  by  themfelves, 
unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  been  accuftomed,  when  fuppofed  to 
revolved  along  with  the  Earth  round  the  Sun, 
were  naturally  apprehended  to  be  objefts  of 
the  lame  kind  with  the  Earth,  haJl>itable, 
Opaque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun.  And  thus  this  hypothefis,  by 
claffing  them  in  the  lame  fpecies  of  things, 
with  an  obje^  that  is  of  all  others  the  molt 
fiuniliar  to  us,  took  off  that  wonder  and  un<* 
certainty  which  the  llrangenels  and  fingularity 

of 
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t>f  their  appearance  bad  excited ;  and  thus  8  £  c  ']^. 
far,  too,  better  anfwered  the  great  end  of  ^  j^ 
Philofophy. 

Neither  did  the  beauty  and .  fimplicity  of 
this  fyftem  alone  recommend  it  to  the  ima^na- 
tion ;  the  novelty  and  unexpe6lednefs  of  that 
view  of  nature,  which  it  opened  to  the  fancy^ 
excited  more  wonder  and  furprife  than  the 
ftrangeil  of  thofe  appearances,  which  it  had 
been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar, 
and  thefe  fentiments  ftill  more  endeared  it« 
For,  though  it  is  the  end  of  Philofophy,  to 
allay  that  wonder,  which  either  the  unufual 
or  ieemingly  di^ointed  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  ihe  never  triumphs  fo  much,  as 
when,  in  order  to  connect  together  a  few,  in 
themfelves,  perhaps,  inconfiderable  obje^s, 
ihe  has,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  created  another 
confUtution  of  things,  more  natural  indeed, 
and  fuch  as  the  imagination  can  more  eafily 
attend  to,  but  more  new,  more  contrary  to 
common  opinion  and  expectation,  than  any 
of  thofe  appearances  themfelves.    As,  in  the 
iaftance  before  us,  in  order  to  conne6l  to« 
gether  fome  feeming   irregularities    in  the 
teotions  of  the  Planets,  the  moil  inconfider- 
aUe  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  of  which 
'the.  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  occafion 
to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole  courfe. 
of  their  lives,  fhe  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyper* 
bolical  language  of  Tycho^Brache,   pioved 
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9Bcf.  the  Earth  from  its  foundations,  ilopt  the 
revolution  of  the  Ftrmament,  made  the  Sun 
ftand  llill,  and  fubverted  the  whole  order  of 
the  Univerfe. 

Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hjrpo- 
tbefisy  as  they  appeared  to  its  author,  when 
he  firfl  invented  iu  But,  though  that  love 
of  paradox,  fo  natural  to  the  learned,  and 
that  pleafure,  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  fuppofed 
"difcoveries,  the  amazement  of  mankind,  may, 
notwithftanding  what  one  of  his  difciples  tells 
US  to  the  contrary,  have  had  its  weight  in 
prompting  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  iyftem ; 
yet,  when  he  had  completed  his  Treatiie  of 
Revolutions,  an(ji  began  coolly  to  confider 
ifThat  a  ftrange  dodtrine  he  was  about  to  ofier 
to  the  world,  he  fo  much  dreaded  the  pre* 
jndice  of  mankind  againil  it,  that,  by  a  fpedea 
of  continence,  of  all  others  the  moil  dilQcult 
to  a  philofopher,  he  detained  it  in  his  cloiet 
ibr  thirty  years  together.  At  lafl,  in  the 
Extremity  of  old  age,  he  aUowed  it  to  be 
extorted  fVom  him,  but  died  as  foon  as  it  was 
printed,  and  before  it  was  publiihed. 

When  it  appeared  in  the  world.  It  was 
almoft  univerfally  difapproved  of,  by  the 
learned  as  well  as  by  the  ignorant.  The 
natural  prejudices  of  fenib,  confirmed  by 
education,  prevailed  too  much  with  both,  to 
tttow  them  to  give  it  a  fair  examination^    A 

few 
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few  difciples  only,  whom  he  himfelf  had  in«  s  B  c  T. 
ftru£ted  in  his   doctrine,   received  it  with  ^^^ 
efteem  and  admiration.    One  of  them.  Rein- 
hoidus,  formed,  upon  this  hypothefis,  larger 
and  more  accurate  aftronomical  tables,  than 
what  accompanied  the  Treatife  of  Revolu- 
tioiis,  in  which  Copernicus  had  been  guilty 
of  ibme  errors  in  calculation.    It  ibon  ap- 
peared, that  thefe  Prutenic  Tables,  as  they 
were  called,  correfponded  more  exa£tly  with 
die  heavens,  than  the  Tables  of  Alphonfus* 
This  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  pre* 
jndice  in  favour  of  the  diligence  and  accu- 
racy of  Copernicus  in  obferving  the  heavens. 
But  it  ought  to  have  formed  none  in  favour 
ofhishypotheiis;  iincethe  fame  obfervations, 
and  the  refult  of  the  fame  calculations,  might 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  fyftem  of 
Ftolemy,  without  making  any  greater  alter- 
ation in  that  iyllem  than  what  Ptolemy  had 
ftrefeen,  and  had  even  foretold  fliould  be 
made.    It  formed,  however,  a  prejudice  in 
fi¥0ur  of  both,  and  the  learned  began  to 
ssamine,  with  fome  attention,  an  hypothe- 
fis  which  afforded    the  eafiefl   methods    of 
calculation,  and  upon  which  the  moft  exa£i 
predictions  had  been  made.    The  fuperior 
d^ee  of  coherence,  which  it  beilowed  upon 
the  eeleftial  appearances,  the  fimplicity  and 
unifiMrmity  which  it  introduced  into  the  real 
dinftioni  and  velocities  of  the  Planets,  foon 
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SECT,  di^ofed  many  aflronomers,  firft  to  favour, 
aad  at  lad  to  embrace  a  fyftem,  which  thus 
ooime3:ed  together  fo  happily,  the  mod  dif* 
jointed  of  thofe  objects  that  chiefly  occupied 
their  thoughts.  Nor  can  any  thing  more 
evidently  demonftrate,  how  ealily  the  learned 
give  up  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  to  preferve 
the  coherence  of  the  ideas  of  their  imagina* 
lion,  than  the  readinefs  with  which  this,  the 
mod  violent  paradox  in  all  philofophy,  was 
adopted  by  many  ingenious  aflronomers,  not* 
withilanding  its  inconfidency  with  every 
jydem  of  phyfics  then  known  in  the  world, 
and  notwithdanding  the  great  number  of  other 
more  real  obje£iions,  to  which,  as  Copernicus 
)eft  it,  this  account  of  things  was  mod  judly 
^poied. 

It  was  adopted,  however,  nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  by  adronomers  only.  The 
learned  in  all  other  fciences,  continued  to 
r^ard  it  with  the  fame  contempt  as  the  vulgar. 
Even  adronomers  were  divided  about  its  merit ; 
and  many  of  them  rejected  a  do6trine,  which 
not  only  contradicted  the  edablifhed  fydem  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  but  which,  confidered 
lidronomically  only,  feemed  to  labour  under 
feveral  difficulties. 

Some  of  tlie  objections  againd  the  motion 
of  the  Earth,  that  were  drawn  from  the  pre* 
judices  of  fenfe,  the  patrons  of  this  fydem, 
f  ndeed,  eafily  enough,  got  over.    They  repre- 

fented. 
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fented,  that  the  Earth  might  really  be  in  s  E  c  t. 
motion,  though,  to  its  inhabitants,  it  feemed 
to  be  at  reft ;  and  that  the  Sun,  and  Fixed 
Stars,  might  really  be  at  reft,  though  from  the 
Earth  they  feemed  to  be  in  motion ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  ftiip,  which  fails  through  a 
linooth  fea,  feems  to  thofe  who  are  in  it,  to  be 
at  reft,  though  really  in  motion ;  while  the 
objects  which  flie  pa^es  along,  feem  to  be  in 
motion,  though  really  at  reft. 

But  there  were  fome  other  objeflions, 
which,  though  grounded  upon  the  lame  natu- 
ral prejudices,  they  found  it  more  difficult  to 
get  over.  The  Earth  had  always  prefented 
itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  not  only  as  at  reft,  but  as 
inert,  ponderous,  and  even  averfe  to  motion. 
The  imagination  had  always  been  accuftomed 
to  conceive  it  as  fuch,  and  fuffered  the  greateft 
violence,  when  obliged  to  purfue,  and  attend 
it,  in  that  rapid  motion  which  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus  beftowed  upon  it.  To  enforce 
their  objection,  the  adveriaries  of  this  hypo^ 
thefts  were  at  pains  to  calculate  the  extreme 
Tupidity  of  this  motion.  They  reprefented, 
ifaat  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  had  been 
ccMnputed  to  be  above  twenty-three  thouiand 
miles :  if  the  Earth,  therefore,  was  fuppofed 
to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  every 
pcHnt  of  it  near  the  equator  would  pals  over 
above  twenty-three  thoufand  miles  in  a  day ; 
and  confequently,  near  a  thoufand  miles  in  an 

hour. 
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•  B  c  T.  bour,  and  about  fixteen  miles  in  a  minnte  ^  a 
1^  ^  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  cannon  baU, 
or  even  than  the  fwifter  progreis  of  fimnd. 
The  rapidity  of  its  periodical  revolution  wis 
yet  more  violent  than  that  of  its  diurnal  rota» 
tion.  How,  therefore,  could  the  imaginatkm 
ever  conceive  fo  ponderous  a  body  to  be  nato- 
fally  endowed  with  fo  dreadful  a  movement  ? 
The  Peripatetic  Philofophy,  the  only  pfailob 
fophy  then  known  in  the  world,  dill  further 
confirmed  this  prejudice.  That  philofi^hy, 
by  a  very  natural,  though,  perhaps,  groundl^ 
diftindlion,  divided  all  motion  into  Natural 
and  Violent.  Natural  motion  |was  that  which 
flowed  from  an  innate  tendency  in  the  body, 
as  when  a  ftone  fell  downwards:  Violent 
motion,  that  which  arofe  from  external  force, 
and  which  was,  in  feme  meafure,  contrary  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  body,  as  when  a 
ftone  was  thrown  upwards,  or  horizontally. 
No  violent  motion  could  be  lafting ;  for,  being 
c^onftantly  weakened  by  the  natural  tendency 
irf  the  body,  it  would  foon  be  deftroyed.  Hie 
natural  motion  of  the  Earth,  as  was  evident  in 
all  its  parts,  was  downwards,  in  a  ftrait  line  to 
the  center ;  as  that  of  fire  and  air  was  up- 
wards, in  a  ftrait  line  from  the  center.  It  was 
the  heavens  only  that  revolved  naturally  in  a 
circle.  Neither,  therefore,  the  fuppofed  re- 
volution of  the  Earth  round  its  own  center, 
nor  that  round  the  Sun,  coidd  be  natural 

motions ; 
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motions ;  they  mufl  therefore  be  violetit^  add  s  B  c  1. 
confequently  could  be  of  no  long  continuance.  ^  J^-^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  Copernicus  replied,  that 
gravity  was,  probably,  nothing  elfe  befides  a 
tendency  in  the  diffeient  parts  of  the  fame 
nanet,  to  unite  themfelves  to  one  another ; 
that  this  tendency  took  place,  probably,  in  the 
parts  of  the  other  Planets,  as  well  as  in  thoft 
of  the  Earth ;  that  it  could  very  well  be  united 
with  a  circular  motion  ;  that  it  might  be 
equally  natural  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Hanet,  and  to  every  part  of  it ;  that  his  ad« 
verfaries  themfelves  allowed,  that  a  circular 
motion  was  natural  to  the  heavens,  whole 
diurnal  revolution  was  infinitely  more  ra{Hd 
than  even  that  motion  which  he  had  beflowed 
upon  the  Earth ;  that  though  a  like  motion 
was  natural  to  the  Earth,  it  would  ftill  appear 
to  be  at  reft  to  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the 
parts  of  it  to  tend  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  center, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent.  But  this 
jmlWer,  how  fatisfaftory  foever  it  may  appear 
to  be  now,  neither  did  nor  could  appear  to  be 
fttis&^ory  then.  By  admitting  the  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  natural  and  violent  motions,  it 
was  founded  upon  the  fame  ignorance  of 
mechanical  principles  with  the  obje6tion.  The 
fyftems  of  AriftoUe  and  Hippai*chus  fuppoled, 
bideed,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  infinitely  more  rapid  than  even 

that 
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f  K  CT  that  dreadful  movement  which  Copernicus 
J^     beftowed  upon  the  Earth.   But  they  fuppofed, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  bodies  were  ob- 
jeds  of  a  quite  different  i^ecies,  from  any  we 
are  acquainted  with,  near  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  and  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  left  diffi- 
4nilt  to  conceive  that  any  fort  of  motion  might 
be  natural.    Thofe  obje6ts,  befides,  had  never 
prefented  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  as  moving 
4rtherwife,  or  with  lefs  rapidity,  than  the£e 
fyftems  reprefented  them.     The  imagination, 
dierefore,  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  following 
R  reprefentation  which  the  fenfes  had  rendered 
quite  familiar  to  it.     But  when  the  Planets 
came  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  Earths,  the 
caie  was  quite  altered.    The  imagination  had 
been  accuftomed  to  conceive  fuch  obje^  as 
tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion  ;  and  this 
idea  of  their  natural  inertnefs,  encumbered, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  and  clogged  its  flight  when* 
ever  it  endeavoured  to  purfue  them  in  their 
periodical  courfes,  and  to  conceive  them  as 
continually    rufliing   through    the    celeftial 
i{>aces,  with  fuch   violent  and  unremitting 
rapidity. 

Nor  were  the  firft  followers  of  Copernicus 
more  fortunate  in  their  anfwers  to  fome  other 
obje6tions,  which  were  founded  indeed  in  the 
fame  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  motion,  but 
urtiich,  at  the  fame  time,  were  neceffarily  cons 

I  nested 
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nedled  with  that  way  of  conceivmg  things,  SECT, 
which  then  prevailed  univerfally  in  the  learned  ^  J^ 
world. 

Kthe  Earth,  it  was  faid,  revolved  fo  rapidly 
from  well  to  eail,  a  perpetital  wind  would  fet 
in  from  eaft  to  weft,  more  violent  than  what 
blows  in  the  greateft  hurricanes;   a  ftone, 
thrown  weftwards  would  fly  to  a  much  greater 
diftance  than  one  thrown  with  the  fame  force 
eaftwards ;  as  what  moved  in  a  diredtion,  con- 
trary to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  would  neceC- 
fiurily  pais  over  a  greater  portion  of  its  furface, 
than  what,  with  the  fame  velocity,  moved 
along  with  it.     A  ball,  it  was  faid,  dropt  from 
the  maft  of  a  (hip  under  fail,  does  not  fall 
precifely  at  the  foot  of  the  maft,  but  behind 
it;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a  ftone  dropt 
from  a  high  tower  would  not,  upon  the  (upi# 
pofition  of  the  Earth's  motion,  fall  precifely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  but  weft  of  it,  the 
Earth  being,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  away 
eaftward  from  below  it.      It  is  amufing  to 
obferve,  by  what  fubtile  and  metaphyfical 
evafions  the  followers  of  Copernicus  endea*^ 
voured  to  elude  this  obje6tion,  which  before 
the  doftrine  of  the  Compofition  of  Motion 
had  been  explained  by  Galileo,  was  altogether 
tinanfwerable.      They  allowed,  that  a  ball 
dropt  from  the  maft  of  a  fliip  under  fail  would 
not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  maft,  but  behind  it ; 
becaufe  the  ball,  they  laid,  was  no  part  of  th^ 

Ihip^ 
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'^-  fhip,  and  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  fliip  was 
__,  natural  neither  to  itfelf  nor  to  the  ball.  But 
the  ftone  was  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  Earth 
were  natural  to  the  whole,  and  to  every  part 
of  it,  and  therefore  to  the  ftone.  The  ftone, 
therefore,  having  naturally  the  fame  motion 
with  the  Earth,  fell  precifely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tower.  But  this  anfwer  could  not  fatisfy 
the  imagination,  which  ftill  found  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  thefe  motions  could  be  natu- 
ral  to  tJie  Earth  ;  or  how  a  body,  which  had 
always  prefcnted  itielf  to  the  fenl'es  as  inert, 
ponderous,  and  averfe  to  motion,  (liould 
naturally  be  continually  wheeling  about  both 
its  own  axis  and  the  Sun,  viith  fuch  violent 
rapidity.  It  was,  befules,  argued  by  Tycho 
Brache,  upon  the  principles  of  the  fame 
philofophy,  wliich  had  aftbrded  both  the  ob- 
jetlion  and  the  anfwer,  that  even  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  any  fuch  motion  was  natural 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Earth,  yet  the  ftone, 
which  was  leparated  from  it,  could  no  longer 
be  aftuated  by  that  motion.  The  limb,  which 
is  cut  off  from  an  animal,  lofes  tliofe  animal 
motions  which  were  natural  to  the  whole. 
The  branch,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
lofes  that  vegetative  motion  which  is  natural 
to  the  whole  tree.  Even  the  metals,  minerals, 
and  ftones,  wliicli  arc  dug  out  from  the  bofom 
&f  the  Earth,  lofe  thofc  motions  which  occa- 
lioncd 
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IpuA  their  produflion  and  encreafe,  and  s  £  c  t» 
idndi  were  natural  to  them  in  their  original 
till.  Though  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion 
tfAi  Earth,  therefore,  had  been  natural  to 
Am  while  they  were  contained  in  its  bofom  ; 
it  codd  no  longer  be  fo  when  they  were 
iifnated  from  it* 

Tfcho  Brache,  the  great  reftorer  pf  the 
time  of  the  heavens,  who  had  (pent  his  life, 
vdinftedhis  fortune  upon  the  advancement 
of  Alrmiomy,  whofe  obfervations  were  both 
nore  numerous  and  more  accurate  than  thofe 
of  ai  the  aflronomers  who  had  gone  before 
Ubi,  was  himfelf  ib  much  affected  by  the  force 
tf dus  obje&ion,  that,  though  he  never  men« 
teed  the  iyftem  of  Copernicus  without 
&Be  note  of  the  high  admiration  he  had 
coBCMved  for  its  author,  he  could  never  him- 
Mf  be  induced  to  embrace  it;  yet  all  his 
4nMioinical  obfervations  tended  to  confirm  iL 
Xhcjdemcmftrated,  that  Venus  and  Mercury 
Mi^  fimetimes  above,  and  fometimes  below 
ttifan ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  Sun,  and 
MIdit  Earth,  was  the  center  of  their  periodical 
WWiluUiins,  They  ihowed,  that  Mars,  when 
hyk  meridian  at  midnight,  was  nearer  to  the 
iMdi  than  the  Earth  is  to  the  Sun  ;  though, 
win  in  Gonjundlion  with  the  Sun,  he  was 
Mirik-Bore  remote  from  the  Earth  than  that 
kafiauy  ;  a  difcovery  which  was  abfolutely 
IWlflfliint.  with    the  fyllem  of  Ptolemy, 

which 
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S  £  c  T.  which  proved,  that  the  Sun,  and  not  the 
^*  ^  Earth,  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  revo- 
lutions of  Mars,  as  well  as  of  Venus  and  Mer^ 
cury ;  and  which  demonftrated  that  the  Earth 
was  placed  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  They  made  the  lame  thing  probable 
with  regard  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  that  they, 
too,  revolved  round  the  Sun  ;  and  that,  there* 
fore,  the  Sun,  if  not  the  center  of  the  univerfe, 
was  at  lead,  that  of  the  planetary  iyftem. 
They  proved,  that  Comets  were  fuperior  to 
the  Moon,  and  moved  through  the  heavens  in 
all  poffible  dire6tions;  an  obfervation  in- 
compatible with  the  Solid  Spheres  of  Ariflotle 
and  Purbach,  and  which,  therefore,  over- 
turned the  phyfical  part,  at  lead,  of  the 
eftablifhed  Aflronomy. 

AU  thefe  obfervations,  joined  to  his  averfion 
to  the  iyllem,  and  perhaps,  notvdthflanding 
the  generofity  of  his  chara6ter,  fome  little 
jealoufy  of  the  fame  of  Copernicus,  fuggeiled 
to  Tycho  the  idea  of  a  new  hypothefis,  in 
which  the  Earth  continued  to  be,  as  in  the  old 
account,  the  immoveable  center  of  the  uni- 
verfe, round  which  the  firmament  revolved 
every  day  from  eaft  to  wefl,  and,  by  fome 
fecret  virtue,  carried  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Five  Planets  along  with  it,  notwitliftand- 
ing  their  immenfe  diftance,  and  notwitftand- 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  betwixt  it  and 
them  but  the  moll  fluid  ether.     But,  although 

aU 
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aH  thefe  feven  bodies  thus  obeyed  the  diurnal  s  B  c  T. 
rerolution  of  the  Firmament,  they  had  each 
of  them,  as  in  the  old  fyftem,  too,  a  contrarjr 
periodical  eaftward  revolution  of  their  own^ 
irhich  made  them  appear  to  be  every  day^ 
more  or  lefs,  left  behind  by  the  Firmament* 
The  Sun  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  re« 
volutions  of  the  Five  Hanets ;  the  Earth,  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.    The  Eive  Planets 
followed  the  Sun  in  his  periodical  revolutioa 
round  the  Earth,  as  they  did  the  Firmam^it 
in  its  diurnal  rotation.    The  three  fuperior 
Elanets  comprehended  the  Earth  within  the 
orbit  in  which  they  revolved  round  the  Sun^ 
and  had  each  of  them  an  Epicycle  to  conneft 
tc^ether,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  iyftem 
of  Ptolemy,  their  dire6t,  retrograde,  and  (bu 
tionary  appearances.      As,  notwithftanding 
their  immenfe  diflance,  they  followed  the  Sunt 
in  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  Earth, 
keeping  always  at  an  equal  diflance  from  him^ 
tiiey  were  necelSarily  brought  much  nearer  to 
die  Earth  when  in  oppofition  to  the  Sim,  thiaa 
when  in  conjundlion  with  him.      Mars,  the 
neareit  of  them,  when  in  his  meridian  at 
midnight,  qame  within  the  orbit  which  the 
Son  defcribed  round  the  Earth,  and  confe- 
qnently  was  then  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  the 
Earth  was  to  the  Sun.    The  appearances  of 
the  two  inferior  Planets  were  explained,  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  the*  iyftem  of  Copw* 

TOI-  V*  L  WiCUBy 
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«  E  c  T.  lucoB,  and  confequently  required  no  Epicyde 
I^*  to  conn€£b  them.  The  circles  in  which  tfa^ 
Five  Planets  performed  their  periodical  revoi^ 
lotions  round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
Hi^ch  the  Sun  and  Moon  performed  theirs 
round  the  Earth,  were,  as  both  in  the  old  and 
new  hypothefis^  Eccentric  Circles,  to  connect 
together  their  differently  accelerated  and  re- 
tarded motions* 

Such  was  the  iyftem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  com- 
pounded,   as    is  evident,  out   of   thefe    of 
Ptolemy  and  Copernicus ;  happier  than  that 
of  Ptolemy,  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of 
the  motions  of  the  two  inferior  Planets  ;  more 
complex,  by  fuppofing  the  different  revolu- 
tions  of  all  the  Five  to  be  performed  round 
two  different  centers  ;  the  diurnal  round  the 
Earth,  the  periodical  round  the  Sun,  but,  in 
every  reQ>e£fc,  more  complex  and  more  inco- 
herent than  that  of  Copernicus.     Such,  how- 
ler, was  the  difficulty  that  mankind  felt  in 
conceiving  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  that  it 
long  balanced  the  reputation  of  that  otherwife 
more  beautiful  fyftem.      It  may  be  faid,  that 
thofe  who  confidered  the  heavens  only,  fa- 
voured the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  which  con- 
ned;ed  fo  happily  all  the  appearances  which 
prefented  themfelves  there.     But  that  thofe 
who  looked  upon  the  Earth,  adopted  the  ac* 
count  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which,  leaving  it  at 
reft  in  tlie  center  of  the  univerfe,  did  left 

3  -  violence 
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violence  to  the  ufual  habits  of  the  imagination,  sect. 
Ilie  learned  were,  indeed,  fenfible  of  the  in-  iv. 
fyicacy,  and  of  the  many  incoherences  of  that 
"fy&em  i  that  it  gave  no  account  why  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  fhould  follow  the 
revolution  of  the  Firmament ;  or  why  the  Five 
]P!UQets,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  diflance 
of  the  three  fuperior  ones,  fhould  obey  the 
periodical  motion  of  the  Sun  ;  or  why  the 
Sarth,  though  placed  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  fhould  remain  immoveable 
19  the  center  of  the  Firmanent,  and  conftantly 
refifl  the  influence  of  whatever  it  was,  which 
carried  bodies  that  were  fo  much  larger  than 
itfelf,  and  that  were  placed  on  all  fides  of  it, 
periodieally  round  the  Sun.  Tycho  Brahe 
died  be£»re  he  had  fully  explained  his  fyflem. 
His  great  and  merited  renown  difpofed  many 
rf  the  learned  to  believe,  that,  had  his  life 
been  longer,  he  would  have  conne6ted  toge- 
tkar  many  of  thefe  incoherences ,  and  knew 
Biethods  of  adapting  his  fyflem  to  feme  other 
^.ppearances,  with  which  none  of  his  followers 
fottid  canned  it. 

The  ofege^ion  to  the  fyflem  of  Copernicus, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  nature  of  motion, 
wd  that  was  mod  infifled  on  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
was  at  laft  fully  anfwered  by  Galileo ;  not, 
however,  till  about  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Tycbo,  and  about  a  hundred  after  that  of 
pQjpipmious.     It  was  then  that  Galileo,  by 
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SECT*  explaining  the  nature  of  the  compofition  of 
IV.  ^  motion,  by  Ihowing,  both  from  reafon  and 
experience,  that  a  ball  dropt  firom  the  maft  of 
a  ihip  under  fail  would  fall  predfely  at  the 
foot  of  the  mail,  and  by  rendering  this  doc« 
tine;  from  a  great  number  of  other  inftances, 
quite  familiar  to  the  imagination,  took  oil, 
perhaps,  the  principal  objedtion  which  had 
been  made  to  this  hypothefis. 

Several  other  aftronomical  difficulties,  which 
encumbered  this   account  of  things,  were 
removed  by  the  fame  philofopher.    Coperni- 
cus, after  altering  the  center  of  the  world, 
and  making  the  Earth,  and  all  the  jRanets 
revolve  round  the  Sun,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Moon  to  revolve  roimd  the  Earth  as  be- 
fore*   But  no  example  of  any  fuch  lecondary 
Planet  having  then  been  difcovered  in  the 
heavens,  there  feemed  (liU  to  be  this  irregu^ 
larity  remaining  in  the  fyftem.    Galileo,  who 
firil    applied  telefcopes  to  Aflronomy,  dif* 
covered,  by  their  affiflance,  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which,  revolving  roimd  that  Planet, 
at  the  lame  time  that  they  were  carried  along 
with  it  in  its  revolution,  round  either  the 
JElarth,  or  the  Sun,  made  it  feem  lefs  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  Moon  fliould 
both  revolve  round  the  Earth,  and  accompaiiy 
her  in  her  revolution  round  the  Sun. 

It  had  been  objected  to  Copernicus,  that,  if 
Venus  and  Mercury  revolved  roimd  tiie  Sun, 
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in  an  orbit  comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  s  E  c  t. 
the  Earth,  they  would  fhow  all  the  lame  phafes  j^^ 
with  the  Moon,  prefent,  fometimes  their 
darkened,  and  fometimes  their  enlightened 
fides  to  the  Earth,  and  fometimes  part  of  the 
one,  and  part  of  the  other.  He  anfwered^ 
that  they  undoubtedly  did  all  this ;  but  that 
their  finallnefs  and  diftance  hindered  us  from 
perceiving  it  This  very  bold  affertion  of 
Cqpemicus  was  confirmed  by  Galileo.  His 
tdlefcopes  rendered  the  phafes  of  Venus  quite 
lesifible,  and  thus  demonftrated,  more  evi^ 
dently  than  had  been  done,  even  by  the  ob<- 
lervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  revolutions  of 
thefe  two  Planets  round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  fo 
far  deftroyed  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy. 

The  mountains  and  feas,  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  fame  inftrument,  he  difcovered,  or 
imagined  he  had  difcovered  in  the  Moon^ 
rendering  that  Planet,  in  every  reQ^efil^  fimilar 
to  Uie  Earth,  mad^  it  fe^m  lefs  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that,  as  the  Moon 
revolved  round  the  Earth,  the  Earth  ihould 
revive  round  the  Sun, 

Hie  i^ts  which,  in  the  fame  manner,  he 
difixyvered  in  the  Sun,  demonllrating,  by  their 
iBOtkm,  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  round  his 
WOBj  made  it  feem  lefs  improbable  that  the 
Earth,  a  body  fo  much  fmaller  than  the  Sun, 
ihould  revolve  round  her  axis  in  the  f^me 
fBamierf 

J.  3  Succeeding 
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8  £  c  T.  Succeeding  telefcopical  obfervatiOUSi  ctt^ 
j^  ^  covered,  in  each  of  the  Five  Planets,  fpbti 
not  unlike  thofe  which  Oalileo  had  obferted 
in  the  M€x>n,  and  thereby  feemed  to  deittoiU 
ilrate  what  Copernicus  had  only  conjedtured, 
that  tlie  Planets  were  naturally  opaque,  en* 
lightened  only  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  habi- 
table, diverfified  by  feas  and  mountains,  and» 
in  every  refpedt,  bodies  of  the  lame  kind  with 
thtf  Earth;  and  thus  added  one  other  pro- 
bability to  this  fyftem.  By  difcovering^  tCM), 
that  each  of  the  Planets  revolved  round  ih 
own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried 
round  either  the  Earth  or  the  Sun,  they  made 
it  feem  quite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  na« 
ture,  that  the  Earth,  which,  in  every  othar 
tefpe6l,  refembled  the  Planets,  ihould,  like 
them  too,  revolve  round  its  own  axis,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perform  its  periodical  motion 
round  tlie  Sun. 

While,  in  Italy,  the  unfbrtunate  Ghdile6 
was  adding  fo  many  probabilities  to  the  lyftem 
pf  Copernicus,  there  was  another  philofophet 
employing  himfelf  in  Germany,  to  afcettaifi^ 
corre^  and  improve  it ;  Kepler,  with  great 
genius,  but  without  the  tafte,  or  the  Order  and 
method  of  Galileo,  poflefled,  like  all  his  othet 
countrymen,  the  moft  laborious  induftry^ 
joined  to  that  paflion  for  difcovering  p^opofw 
tions  and  refemblances  betwixt  the  di£^rent 
parts  of  nature,  which,  though  common  to  all 

philofo^ 
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fhflolbphen,  leems,  in  him,  to  have  been  ex-  sect. 
eeffive.     He  had  been  inflnifled,  by  Ma^li-  ^  J^ 
DIM,  in  the  lyftem  of  Copernicus  ;  and  his  firft 
enriofity  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  find  out,  why 
fte  Planets,  the  Earth  being  counted  for  one, 
were  Six  in  number ;  why  they  were  placed 
at  iheh  irregular  diftances  from  the  Sun ;  and 
wiietlier  there  was  any  uniform  proportion 
betwixt  their  leveral  diftances,  and  the  times 
edij^ojed  in  their  periodical  revolutions.  Till 
ftme  reafbn,  or  proportion  of  this  kind,  could 
be  difcovered,  the  fyftem  did  not  appear  to 
Uni  to  be  completely  coherent.     He  endea- 
Toured^  firft,  to  find  it  in  the  proportions  of 
nnmbers,  and  plain  figures;   afterguards,  in 
Aofe  of  the  regular  folids  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  in 
thofe  of  the  mufical  divifions  of  the  06lave* 
Whatever  was  the  fcience  which  Kepler  was 
ftadying,  he  feems  conftantly  to  have  pleafed 
himfelf  with  finding  fome  analogy  betwixt  it 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  thus, 
aridunetic  and  mufic,  plane  and  folid  geome- 
try, came  all  of  them  by  turns  to  illuftrate  the 
doftrine  of  the  Sphere,  in  the  explaining  of 
which  he  was,  by  his  profeflion,  principally 
Employed.     Tycho  Brahe,  to  whom  he  had 
mdented  one  of  his  books,  though  he  could 
Wkt  but  dilapprove  of  his  fyftem,  was  pleafed, 
however,  with  his  genius,  and  with  his  inde* 
fji^^ahle  diligence  in  making  tlie  moft  laborious 

calcnlationB.    That  generous  and  magnificent 

L  4  Dane 
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S  £jc.T«  Dane  invited  the  obfcure  and  indigent  Kepler 
to  come  and  live  with  him^  and  commoni- 
cated  to  him^  as  ibon  as  he  arrived,  his  ob- 
fervations  upon  Mars,  in  the  arranging  and 
methodizing  of  which  his  difciples  were  at  that 
time  employed.      Kepler,  upon  comparing 
diem  with  one  another,  found,  that  the  oihit 
of  Mars  was  not  a  perfedi  circle  ;  that  one  of 
its  diameters  was  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
other ;  and  that  it  approached  to  an  oval,  or 
an  ellipfe,  which  had  the  Sun  placed  in  one  of 
its  foci.    He  foimd,  too,  that  the  motion  of 
the    Planet  was  not  equable;   that  it  was 
^infteft  when  neareil  the  Sun,  and  floweft 
when  iurtheft  frpm  him  ;  and  that  its  velocity 
gradually  encreafed,  or  diminifhed,  according 
as  it  approached  or  receded  from  him«    -The 
obfervations  of  the  lame  aflronomer  difcovered 
to  him,  though  not  fo  evidently,  that  the  fame 
things  were  true  of  all  the  other  Planets  ; 
that  their  orbits  were  elliptical,  and  that  their 
motions  were  fMofteft  when  neareil  the  Sun, 
and  floweft  when  furtheft  from  him.    They 
ihowed  the  fame  things,  too,  of  the  Sun,  if 
fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Earth}  and 
confequently  of  the  Earth,  if  fuppofed  tQ 
revolve  round  the  Sun. 

That  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  perfedlly  circular,  had  been  the  funda- 
mental idea,  upon  which  every  aftronomical 
hypothefis,  except  the  irregular  one  of  the 

Stoics, 
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fitoics,  had  been  built.  A  circle,  as  the  s  E  C  T^ 
degree  of  its  curvature  is  every  where  the  j^^ 
lame,  is  of  all  curve  lines  the  fimpleft  and  the 
moft  eafily  conceived.  Since  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not 
move  inftraight  lines,  the  indolent  imagination 
found,  that  it  could  mod  eafily  attend  to  their 
motions  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  in 
perfe^l  circles.  It  had,  upon  this  account, 
determined  that  a  circular  motion  was  the 
moft  perfe£i  of  all  motions,  and  that  none 
but  the  moft  perfe61:  motion  could  be  worthy 
of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine  objedbs ;  and  it 
had  upon  this  account,  fo  often,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  adjuft  to  the  appearances,  £6 
many  different  fyftems,  which  all  fuppofed 
them  to  revolve  in  this  manner. 

The  equality  of  their  motions  was  another 
fundamental  idea,  which,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  was  fuppofed  by  all 
^e  founders  of  aftronomical  fyftems.  For  an 
aqual  motion  can  be  more  eafily  attended  to, 
than  one  that  is  continually  either  accelerated 
er  retarded.  All  inconftancy,  therefore,  was 
declared  to  be  unworthy  thofe  bodies  which 
revolved  in  the  celeftial  regions,  and  to  be  fit 
only  for  inferior  and  fublunary  things.  The 
jpalculations  of  Kepler  qyertumed,  with  regard 
to  the  Planets,  both  thefe  natural  prejudices 
of  the  imagination ;  deftroyed  their  circular 
i^rbitSf  and  introduced  into  their  real  motions;, 

fuch 
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T.  fuch  an  inequality  as  no  equalizing  circlewouM 
remedy.  It  was,  however,  to  render  their 
motions  perfe»3:ly  equable,  without  even  the 
afliftance  of  an  equalizing  circle,  that  Coper- 
nicuH,  as  he  himfelf  alTuies  us,  had  originally 
invented  hia  fyftcm.  Since  the  calculations 
of  Kepler,  therefore,  overturned  what  Coper- 
Tiicus  had  principally  in  \iew  in  eftablilhing 
his  iyftem,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  flioidd 
at  firft  feem  rather  to  embarrafs  than  im- 
prove  it. 

It  is  true,  by  thefe  elliptical  orbits  and  une- 
qual motions,  Kepler  difengaged  the  fyftem 
from  the  embarrafimeut  of  thole  fmall  Epi- 
cycles, which  Copernicus,  in  order  to  conned 
the  feemingly  accelerated  and  retarded  move- 
ments of  the  Planets,  with  their  fuppofed  reai 
equality,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  it.  For 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  Copernicus 
had  delivered  the  orbits  of  the  Planets  from 
the  enormous  Epycicies  of  Hipparchus,  that 
though  in  this  confided  the  great  liiperiority 
of  his  fyftem  above  that  of  the  ancient  aflro- 
nomers,  he  was  yet  obliged,  himfelf,  to  aban- 
don, in  fome  meafure,  this  advantage,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  fmall  Epicycles,  to  join 
together  thofe  feeming  irregularities.  Hi» 
Epicycles  indeed,  like  the  irregularities  fbf 
whofe  fake  they  were  introduced,  were  but 
fmall  ones,  and  the  imaginations  of  hia  firft 
followers  feem,  accordingly,  either  to  have 
fluired 
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florred  them  over  altogether,  or  Icarcely  to  S  S  c  T. 
have  obferved  them.  Neither  GaUleo,  nor  ^  j^: 
Gaflendiy  the  two  mod  eloquent  of  his  de« 
ftndera^  take  any  notice  of  them.  Nor  does 
it  ftem  to  have  been  generally  attended  to, 
that  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  Epicycles  in 
the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  till  Kepler,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  elliptical  orbits,  inflfted, 
that  even,  according  to  Copernicus,  the  body 
ef  the  Planet  was  to  be  found  but  at  two  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  circumference  of  that 
circle  which  the  centre  of  its  Epicycle  de« 
ibribed^ 

It  18  true,  too,  that  an  ellipfe  is,  of  all  curve 
linei  after  a  circle,  the  fimpleft  and  mod  eafily 
ooneeived;  and  it  is  true,  befides  all  this,  that, 
trhile  Kelper  took  from  the  motion  of  the 
JPlanets  the  eafieft  of  all  proportions,  that  of 
^^laUty,  he  did  not  leave  them  abfolutely 
without  one,  but  afcertained  the  rule  by  which 
thAir  velocities  continually  varied;  for  a  geniufi 
lb  liuid  of  analogies,  when  he  had  taken  away 
ttm^  would  be  fure  to  fubftitute  another  in  itft 
TCOlil.  Notwithflanding  all  this,  notwithftand- 
ji^  that  his  iyftem  was  better  fupported  by 
(Afervations  than  any  fyilem  had  ever  been 
l^elbre,  yet,  fuch  was  the  attachment  to  th6 
tfttil  tDotions  and  circular  orbits  of  the  Pla- 
nMSf  that  it  ibems,  for  fome  time,  to  have 
kMQ  iti  general  but  little  attended  to  by  the 
IHTBidi  to  have  been  altogether  negledied  by 
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8  B  c  T*  I^<^pher8»  and  not  much  regarded  even  by 
IV*      i^oDomers. 

Gaifendi,  who  began  to  figure  in  the  world 
about  the  letter  days  of  Ke{^er,  and  who  was 
bimfelf  no  mean  aftronomer,  Teems  indeed  to 
liave  conceived  a  good  deal  of  efleem  for  his 
dUig^ce  and  accuracy  in  accommodating  the 
obfervatipns  of  Tycho  Brahe  to  the  iy(lem  of 
CopermcuSt  But  Gaflendi  appears  to  have 
bad  no  comprehenfion  of  the  importance  of 
ihofe  alterations  which  Kepler  had  made  in 
that-fyftem,  as  is  evident  firom  his  fcarcely 
ever  mentioning  them  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  voluminous  writings  upon  Aflronomy. 
J)es  Cartes,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of 
Gaflendi,  feems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to 
ttem  at  all,  but  to  have  built  his  Thewy  of 
the  Heavens,  without  any  regard  to  them* 
£ven  thofe  ailronomers,  whom  a  ferious  atten* 
tion  had  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  cor- 
xenons,  were  flill  fo  enamoured  with  the 
circular  orbits  and  equal  motions,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  compound  his  fyftem  with 
thofe  ancient,  but  natural  prejudices.  Thus, 
Ward  endeavoured  to  fhow  that,  though  the 
Planets  moved  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  had 
the  Sun  in  one  of  their  foci,  and  though  their 
velocities  in  the  elliptical  line  were  continually 
varying,  yet,  if*  a  ray  was  fuppofed  to  be  ex* 
tended  from  the  center  of  any  one  of  them  to 
the  other  focus,  and  to  be  carried  along  by  the 

periods 
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periodical  motioti  of  the  Planet,  it  would  8  B  c  T. 
make  equal  angles  in  equal  times,  dud  conie*  ,   j^ 
queatly  cut  off  equal  portions  of  the  circle  of 
which  that  other  focus  was  the  center.    To 
one,  therefore,  placed  in  that  focus,  the  motion 
of  the  Planet  would  appear  to  be  perfectly 
circular  and  perfectly  equable,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  Equalizing  Circles  of  Ptole- 
my  and  Hipparchus.    Thus  Bouillaud,  who 
ceofured  this  hypothefisof  Ward,  invented 
another  of  the  fame  kind,  infinitely  more 
whimfical  and  capricious.    The  Planets,  ac« 
cording  to  that  aftronomer,  always  revolve  in 
circles;  for  tfaatt)eing  the  moft  perfe6k  figure, 
it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  revolve  in  any 
other*    No  one  of  them,  however,  continues 
to  move  in  any  one  circle,  but  is  peipetually 
paffing  from  one  to  another,  through  an  infi« 
nite  number  of  circles,  in  the  courfe  of  eadi 
revolution;  for  an  ellipfe,  faid  he,  is  an  oblique 
ie&ion  of  a  cone,  and  in  a  cone,  betwixt  the 
two  vortices  of  the  ellipfe  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  circles,  out  of  the  infinitely  finall 
portions  of  which  the  elliptical  line  is  com- 
pounded.      The  Planet,   therefore,   which 
moves  in  this  line,  is,  in  every  point  of  it, 
moving  in  an  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  a  cer* 
tain  drcle.    The  motion  of  each  Planet,  too, 
aOcording  to  him,  was  neceffarily,  for  the  lame 
rtafon,  perfectly  equable.   An  equable  motion 
being  the  moft  perfe£t  of  all  motions.    It  was 

not. 
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S  s  c  T«  tt^  however,  in  the  elliptiaU  lme»  that  it  wall 
^^  ^  equable,  but  ia  any  one  of  the  circles  that 
were  parallel  to  the  bale  of  that  coae,  by 
whofe  ie^ion  this  elliptical  line  had  been 
fpnped :  &r,  if  a  ray  was  extended  from  the 
^anet  0  any  one  of  thoie  circles,  and  carried 
aJpng  by  its  periodical  motion,  it  would  cut 
off  equal  portions  of  that  circle  in  equal  times; 
another  mod  ^ntaftical  equali;^ing  circle,  fup* 
ported  by  no  ptherfoundationbefide^  the  &ivo« 
\qus  conneiSion  betwixt  a  cone  and  an  ellipfe, 
and  recommended  by  nothing  but  the  natural 
paifion  for  circular  orbits  and  equable  motions* 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  laft  effort  of  this 
paffion,  and  may  ferve  to  ihow  the  force  of 
that  principle  which  could  thus  oblige  this 
accurate  pbferver,  and  great  improver  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Heavens,  to  adopt  fp  ilrange 
an  hypothefis.  Such  was  the  difficulty  and 
hefitation  with  which  the  followers  of  Coper- 
nicus adopted  the  corre£tions  of  Kepler. 

The  rule,  indeed,  which  Kepler  afcertained 
for  determining  the  gradual  acceleration  or 
retardation  in  the  movement  of  the  Planet3, 
was  intricate,  and  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended j  it  could  therefore  but  little  facilitate 
the  progrefsof  the  imagination  in  tracing  thoie 
revolutions  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
dueled  by  it.  According  to  that  ailronomer^ 
if  a  (Iraight  line  was  drawn  from  the  center 
of  each  Planet  to  the  Sun,  and  carried  aloiig 
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by  the  periodical  motion  of  the  Planet,  it  sect* 
would  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  ._^ 
though  the  Planet  did  not  pais  over  equal 
Spaces;  and  the  fame  rule  he  found,  took 
place  nearly  with  regard  to  the  Moon.  The 
imagination,  when  acquainted  with  the  law 
by  which  any  motion  is  accelerated  or  retard« 
ed,  can  follow  and  attend  to  it  more  eafily, 
than  when  at  a  lofs,  and,  as  it  were,  wandering 
in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  regulates  its  varieties ;  the  difcovery  of 
this  analogy  therefore,  no  doubt,  rendered  the 
lyftem  of  Kepler  more  agreeable  to  the  natural 
taite  of  mankind :  it  was,  however,  an  analogy 
too  difficult  to  be  followed,  or  comprehended, 
to  render  it  completely  fo. 

Kepler,  belides  this,  introduced  anpther 
new  analogy  into  the  fydem,  and  firfl  difco- 
Vered,  that  there  was  one  uniform  relation 
obferved  betwixt  the  di fiances  of  the  Planets 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  times  employed  in  their 
periodical  motions.  He  found,  that  their 
periodical  times  were  greater  than  in  propor- 
tion to  dieir  diflances,  and  leis  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fquares  of  thofe  diflances ;  but, 
that  they  were  nearly  as  the  mean  propor- 
tionals betwixt  their  diflances  and  the  fquares 
cf  their  diflances ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
iquares  of  their  periodical  times  were  nearly 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diflances ;  an  anal(^, 
vfaioh,  though,  like  all  others,  it  no  doubt 

rendered 
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SECT,  rendered  the  fyftem  fomewhat  more  diftin£( 
^*      and  comprehenfible,  was,  however,  as  well  as 
the  former,  of  too  intricate  a  nature  to  facili* 
tate  very  much  the  effort  of  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  it. 

The  truth  of  both  thefe  analogies,  intricate 
as  they  were,  was  at  lail  fully  eftablifhed  by 
the  obfervations  of  Caffini.     That  aftronomer 
firft  difcovered,  that  the  fecondary  Planets 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolved  round  their 
primary  ones,  according  to  the  fame  laws 
which  Kepler  had  obferved  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  primary  ones  round  the  Sun,  and  that 
of  the  Moon  round  the  earth ;  that  each  of 
them  defcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times, 
and  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times 
were  as  the  cubes  of  their  diflances.     When 
thefe  two  lail  abftrufe  analogies,  which,  when 
Kepler  at  firft  obferved  them,  were  but  little 
regarded,  had  been  thus  found  to  take  place 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  Four  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Five  of  Saturn, 
they  were  now  thought  not  only  to  confirm 
the  doftrine  of  Kepler,  but  to  add  a  new 
probability    to  the    Copemican    h)rpothefis« 
The  obfervations  of  Caffini  feem  to  eflaUifk 
it  as  a  law  of  the  fyftem,  that,  when  one  bodjjL 
revolved  round  another,  it  defcribed  equal 
areas  in  equal  times ;  and  that,  wiien  feveraF 
revolved  round  the  fame  body,  the  fquares  of 
their  periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their 

2  diftauces* 
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diftances.    If  the  Earth  and  the  Five  Planets  sect. 
were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Sun,  thefe 
laws,  it  was  faid,  would  take  place  univerfally. 
But  if,  according  to  the  iyftem  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets  were  fup- 
pofed to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  the  periodi- 
cal motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  would,  in- 
deed, obferve  the  firfl  of  thefe  laws,  would 
each  of  them  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times ;  but  they  would  not  obferve  the  fecond^ 
the  fquares  of  tlieir  periodic  times  would  not 
be  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances :  and  the  re-« 
volutions  of  the  Five  Planets  would  obferve 
neither  the  one  law  nor  the  other.     Or  if, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
Five  Planets  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round 
the  Sun,  while  the  Sun  and  Moon  revolved 
round  the  Earth,  the  revolutions  of  the  Five 
Planets  round  the  Sun,  would,  indeed,  obferve 
both  thefe  laws ;  but  thofe  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  round  the  Earth  would  obferve  only 
the  firft  of  them.     The  analogy  of  nature, 
therefore,   could   be    preferved  completely, 
according  to  no  other  iyftem  but  that  of 
Copernicus,  which,  upon  that  account,  muft 
be  the  true  one.     This  argument  is  regarded 
by  Voltaire,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Polignac,  as  an 
irrefragable  demonftration ;  even  M'Laurin, 
who  was  more   capable   of  judging ;    nay, 
Newton  himfelf,  feems  to  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth  of 
VOL.  V*  M  that 
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SECT*  that  hypothefis.      Yet,  an  analogy  of  this 
^*    ,  kind,  it  would  feem,  far  from  a  demonftra- 
tion,  could  afford,  at  moil,  but  the  (hadow 
of  a  probability. 

It  is  true,  that  though  X^ffini  fuppofed  the 
t^lanets  to  revolve  in  an  oblong  curve,  it  was 
in  a  curve  fbmewhat  different  from  that  of 
Kepler.  In  the  ellipfe  the  fum  of  the  two 
lines,  which  are  drawn  from  any  one  point 
in  the  circumference  to  the  two  foci,  is  always 
equal  to  that  of  thofe  which  are  dra¥ni  from 
any  other  point  in  the  circumference  to  the 
fame  foci.  In  the  curve  of  Caffini,  it  is  not 
the  fum  of  the  lines,  but  the  redlangles  which 
are  contained  under  the  lines,  that  are  always 
equal.  As  this,  however,  was  a  proportion 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended  than  the 
otiier,  the  curve  of  Caflini  has  never  had  the 
vogue. 

Nothing  now  embarraffed  tlie  fyAem  of 
Copernicus,  but  the  difficulty  which  the 
imagination  felt  in  concei\ing  bodies  to  im- 
menfely  ponderous  as  the  Earth,  and  the 
other  Planets,  revolWng  round  the  Sun  with 
fuch  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  in  vain  that 
C'operuicus  pretended,  that,  notwithilanding 
the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  this  circular  motion 
might  be  as  natural  to  the  Hanets,  as  it  is  to 
a  llone  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  imagina-* 
lion  had  been  accuftomed  to  conceive  fuch 
objecb  as  tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion. 

This 
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^is  habitual  idea  of  their  natural  inertnefe  sect. 
Was  incompatible  with  that  of  their  natural  ^  J^^ 
motion.     It  was  in  vain  that  Kepler,  in  order 
to  affill  the  fancy  in  connecting  together  this 
natural  inertnefs  with  their  aftonifhing  velo- 
cities, talked  of  fome  vital  and  immaterial 
virtue,  which  was  flied  by  the  Sun  into  the 
furrounding  fpaces,  which  was  whirled  about 
with  his  revolution  round  his  own  axis,  and 
which,  taking  hold  of  the   Planets,  forced 
them,   in  fpite   of  their  ponderoufnefs  and 
ilrong  propenfity  to  reft,  thus  to  whirl  about 
the  center  of  the  fyftem.     The  imagination 
had  no  hold  of  this  immaterial  virtue,  and 
and  could  form  no  determinate  idea  of  what 
it  confifted  in.      The  imagination,  indeed, 
felt  a  gap,  or  interval,  betwixt  the  conftant 
motion  and  the   fuppofed  inertnefs  of  the 
Planets,  and  had  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
fome  general  idea  or  apprehenfion  that  there 
nmft  be  a  connecting  chain  of  intermediate 
obje^   to    link    together  thefe    difcordant 
qualities.      Wherein   this   connecting  chain 
confifted,  it  was,  indeed,  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive ;  nor  did  the  doClrine  of  Kepler  lend  it 
any  affiftance  in  this  refpeCl.     That  doCtrine, 
like  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  philofophy  in  fafliion 
during  his  time,  beftowed  a  name  upon  this 
invifible  chain,  called  it  an  immaterial  virtue, 
but  afforded  no  determinate  idea  of  what  was 

its  nature. 
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Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  who  attempted  tQ 
afcertain,  precifely,  wherein  this  invifible 
chain  confifted,  and  to  afford  the  imaginar 
tion  a  train  of  intermediate  events,  whicb^ 
fucceeding  each  other  in  an  order  that  waa 
of  all  others  the  moil  familiar  to  it,  ihould 
unite  thofe  incoherent  qualities,  the  rapid 
motion,  and  the  natural  inertneis  of  the 
P}anets.  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  who  ex« 
plained  wherein  confifled  the  real  inertne& 
of  matter ;  that  it  was  not  in  an  averfion  to 
motion,  or  in  a  propenfity  to  reft,  but  in  a 
power  of  continuing  indifferently  either  at 
reft  or  in  motion,  and  of  reiifting,  with 
a  certain  force,  whatever  endeavoured  to 
change  its  ftate  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
According  to  that  ingenious  and  fanciful 
philofopher,  the  whole  of  infinite  fpace  was 
full  of  matter,  for  with  him  matter  and  ex- 
tenfion  were  the  fame,  and  confequently 
there  could  be  no  void.  This  immenfity  of 
matter,  he  fuppofed,  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  very  fmall  cubes ;  all  of 
which,  being  whirled  about  upon  their  own 
centers,  neceffarily  gave  occafion  to  the  pro- 
duflion  of  two  different  elements.  The  firft 
confifted  of  tliofe  angular  parts,  which,  ha\*ing 
been  neceffarily  rubbed  off,  and  grinded  yet 
fmaller  by  their  mutual  fri6Uon,  conflituted 
the  moft  fubtle  and  moveable  part  of  matter. 
The  fecond  confifled  of  thofe  little  globules 

that 
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thatwereformedby therubbingoffofthefirft.  sect. 
Tlie  interftices  betwixt  thefe  globules  of  the  _^^  ^ 
fecond  element  was  filled  up  by  the  particles 
of  tlie  tirll.  But  in  tlie  infinite  coUiHons, 
which  nuift  occur  in  an  infinite  ipace  filled 
vith  matter,  and  all  in  motion,  it  roufi:  ne- 
ceflarily  happen,  that  many  of  the  globules  of 
Ibe  fecond  element  ftiould  be  broken  and 
grinded  down  into  the  firft.  The  quantity  of 
die  firft  element  having  thus  been  encreafed 
beyond  what  was  fufficient  to  fill  up  the 
interftices  of  the  fecond,  it  muft,  in  many 
places,  have  been  heaped  up  together,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  fecond  along  with  it. 
Such,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  was  the 
ori;;rinal  divifion  of  matter.  Upon  this  in- 
finitude  of  n)£itter  thus  divided,  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion  was  originally  imprefled 
by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  were  fo  adjufted  as  always  to  preferve 
the  iame  quantity  in  it,  without  increafe,  and 
vrithoiit  diminution.  Whatever  motion  was 
loft  by  one  part  of  matter,  was  communicated 
to  fome  other ;  and  whatever  was  acquired  by 
one  part  of  matter,  was  derived  from  fome 
other :  and  thus,  through  an  eternal  revo- 
lution, from  reft  to  motion,  and  from  motion 
to  reft,  in  every  part  of  the  univerfe,  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  whole  was  always 
tbe  fiune. 
M  3                           But, 
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But,  as  there  was  no  void,  no  one  part  oP 
matter  could  be  moved  without  thruiling 
fbme  other  out  of  its  place,  nor  that  without 
thrufting  fome  other,  and  fb  on.  To  avoids 
therefore,  an  infinite  progrefs,  he  fuppofed, 
that  the  matter  which  any  body  puihed  before 
it,  rolled  immediately  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  that  matter  which  flowed  in 
behind  it }  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  iwimming 
of  a  fifli,  that  the  water  which  it  pufhes  before 
it,  immediately  rolls  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  flow^  in  behind  it,  and 
thus  forms  a  finall  circle  or  vortex  round  the 
body  of  the  fiih.  It  was,  in  the  fame  manner, 
that  the  motion  originally  imprefled  by  the 
Creator  upon  the  infinitude  of  matter,  necct 
larily  produced  in  it  an  infinity  of  greater 
and  fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  ftreams :  and 
the  law  of  motion  being  fo  adjufled  as  always 
to  prefer\'e  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  univerfe,  thofe  vortices  either  continued 
for  ever,  or  by  their  difTolution  gave  birth  to 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  There  was,  thus,  at 
all  times,  an  infinite  number  of  greater  and 
fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  flreamsi,  ^revolving 
in  the  univerfe. 

But,  whatever  moves  in  a  circle,  is  con- 
ftantly  endeavouring  to  fly  off  from  the  center 
of  s  revolution.  For  the  natural  motkm  oft 
all  bodies  is  in  a  flraight  line.    All  th«  ^r 

ticle^ 
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ficles  of  matter,  therefore,  in  each  of  thofe  sect. 
greater  vortices,  were  continually  preffing  ^* 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  with 
more  or  lefs  force,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  bulk  and  folidity.  The  larger 
and  more  folid  globules  of  the  fecond  element 
forced  themfelves  upwards  to  the  circum- 
ference, while  the  fmaller,  more  yielding, 
and  more  a6live  particles  of  the  firll,  which 
could  flow,  even  through  the  interftices  of 
the  fecond,  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
Center.  They  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
center,  notwithftanding  their  natural  ten- 
dency was  upwards  to  the  circumference ; 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  piece  of  wood, 
when  plunged  in  water,  is  forced  upwards 
to  the  furface,  notwithftanding  its  natural 
tendency  is  downwards  to  the  bottom ;  be^ 
caufe  its  tendency  downwards  is  lefs  ftrong 
than  that  of  the  particles  of  water,  which, 
therefore,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  prefs  in  before 
it,  and  thus  force  it  upwards.  But  there 
being  a  greater  quantity  of  the  firft  element 
than  what  was  neceflary  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
ftices of  the  fecond,  it  was  neceffarily  accu^ 
mulated  in  the  center  of  each  of  thefe  great 
circular  ftreams,  and  formed  there  the  fiery 
and  a6live  fubftance  of  the  Sun.  For,  ac- 
cording to  that  philofopher,  the  Solar  Syftems 
were  infinite  in  number,  each  Fixed  Star 
l^i^ing  the  center  of  one  :  and  he  is  among  thi^ 
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firil  of  the  moderns,  ivho  thus  took  away  the 
boundaries  of  the  Univerfe  ;  even  Copernicus 
and  Kepler,  themfelves,  having  confined  it 
within,  what  they  fuppofed,  the  vault  of  the 
Firmament. 

The  center  of  each  vortex  being  thus  occu- 
pied by  the  mod  active  and  moveable  parts 
of  matter,  there  was  neceflkrily  among  them, 
a  more  violent  agitation  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  vortex,  and  this  violent  agitation  of 
the  center  cheriflied  and  fupported  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole.     But,  among  the  particles 
of  the  firft  element,  which  fill  up  the  inter- 
flices  of  the  fecond,  there  are  many,  which, 
from  the  preflure  of  tlie  globules  on  all  fides 
of  them,  neceflarily  receive  an  angular  form, 
and  thus  confl^itute  a  third  element  of  particles 
lefs  fit  for  motion  than  thofe  of  the  other  two. 
As  the  particles,  however,  of  this  third  ele- 
ment were  formed  in  the  interilices  of  the 
fecond,  they  are  neceflarily  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  tlie  fecond,  and  are,  therefore,  along  with 
thofe  of  the  firft,  urged  down  towards  the 
center,  where,  when  a  number  of  tliem  hap- 
pen to  take  hold  of  one  another,  they  form 
fuch  fpots  upon  the  furface  of  the  accumulated 
particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  are  often  dit 
covered  by  telefcopes  upon  the  face  of  that 
Sun,  which  enlightens  and  animates  our  par- 
ticular fyftem.     Thofe  fpots  are  often  broken 
and  difpelled,  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the 

particles 
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particles  of  tlie  firft  element,  as  has  hitherto  s  E  c  Tt 
happily  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  have       IV. 
fucceffively  been  formed  upon  the  face  of  our 
Sun.     Sometimes,  however,  they  encruft  the 
whole  furface  of  that  fire  which  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  center ;  and  the  communication 
betwixt  the  mod  adlive  and  the  mod  inert 
parts  of  the  vortex  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion  immediately  begins 
to  languilh,  and   can  no  longer  defend  it 
from  being  fwallowed  up  and  carried  away 
by  the  fuperior  violence  of  fome  other  like 
circular  llream ;  and  in   this  manner,  what 
was  once  a  Sun,  becomes  a  Planet.     Thus, 
the  time  was,  according  to  this  fyftem,  when 
the  Moon  was  a  body  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  Sun,  the  fiery  center  of  a  circular  ftream 
of  ether,  which  flowed  continually  round  her; 
but  her  face  having  been  crafted  over  by  a 
congeries  of  angular  particles,  the  motion  of 
this  circular  ftream  began  to  languifti,  and 
could  no  longer  defend  itfelf  from  being  ab- 
ibrbed  by  the  more  violent  vortex  of  the 
Earth,   which  was   then,   too,   a  Sun,  and 
which  chanced  to  be  placed  in  its  neighs 
bourhood.     The  Moon,  therefore,  became  a 
Hanet,  and  revolved  round  the  Earth.     In 
procefe  of  time,  the  fame  fortune,  which  had 
thus  befallen  the  Moon,  befell  alfo  the  Earth ; 
its  face  was  encrufted  by  a  grofs  and  ina6tive 
fiibftance ;  the  motion  of  its  vortex  began  to 

languifh^ 
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SECT,  languifti,  and  it  was  abforbed  by  the  greater 
j^^   ^  vortex  of  the  Sun :  but  though  the  vortex  of 
the  Earth  had  thus  become  languid,  it  Hill 
had  force  enough^  to  occafion  both  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  Earth,   and  the  monthly- 
motion  of  the  Moon.     For  a  fmall  circular 
ftream   may  eafily  be  conceived  as  flowing 
round  the  body  of  the  Earth,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  carried  along  by  that  great 
ocean  of  ether  which  is  continually  revolving 
round  the  Sun ;  in  the  fanie  manner,  as  in  a 
great  whirlpool  of  water,  one  may  often  fee 
feveral  finall  whirlpools,  which  revolve  round 
centers  of  their  own,  and  at  the  fame  tune 
are  carried  round  the  center  of  the  great  one. 
Such  was  the  caufe  of  the  original  formation 
and  confequent   motions  of  the   Planetary 
Syftem.     When  a  folid  body  is  turned  round 
its  center,  thofe  parts  of  it,  which  are  neareft, 
and  thofe  which  are  remoteft  from  the  center, 
complete  their  revolutions  in  one  and  the 
fitme  time.      But   it  is  otherwife  with   the 
revolutions  of  a  fluid ;  the  parts  of  it  which 
are  neareft  the  center  complete  their  revolu- 
tions  in  a  Ihorter  time,  than  thofe  which  are 
remoter.     The  Planets,  therefore,  all  floating, 
in  that  immenfe  tide  of  ether  which  is  con- 
tinually fetting  in  from  weft  to  eaft  round 
the  body  of  the  Sun,  complete  their  revo- 
lutions in  a  longer  or  a  fliorter  time,  according 
%Q  th^ir  nearnefs  or  dift;ince  from  him.    The^^ 
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was,  however,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  no  8  E  c  T, 
very  exa6l  proportion  obferved  betwixt  the  ^  j^ 
times  of  their  revolutions  and  their  diftances 
from  the  center.  For  that  nice  analogy, 
which  Kepier  had  difcovered  betwixt  them, 
having  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  obferva^p 
^ons  of  Caffini,  was,  as  I  before  took  notice, 
entirely  difregarded  by  Des  Cartes.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  too,  their  orbits  might  not  be 
perfedlly  circular,  but  be  longer  the  one  way 
than  the  other,  and  thus  approach  to  aQ 
Ellipfe.  Nor  yet  was  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  defcribed  this  figure  with  geometrical 
jaccuracy,  or  even  that  they  defcribed  always 
precifely  the  fame  figure.  It  rarely  happeqs, 
that  nature  can  be  mathematically  exa6t  with 
regard  to  the  figure  of  the  objedls  Ihe  pro^ 
duce^,  upon  account  of  the  infinite  combina« 
tions  of  impulfes,  which  mull  confpire  to  the 
produ6lion  of  each  of  her  effedls.  No  two 
Planets,  no  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind, 
have  exadlly  the  lame  figure,  nor  is  that  of 
any  one  of  them  perfe6lly  regular.  It  was 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  aftronomers  laboured 
to  find  that  perfect  confl^ancy  and  regularity 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whicU 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  parts  of  nature^ 
Thefe  motions,  like  all  others,  mufl  either 
languiih  or  be  accelerated,  according  as  the 
faufe  which  produces  them,  the  revolution 
pf  the  vortex  of  the  Sun,  either  lan^uilhes, 
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S  E  C  T.  oris  accelerated;  and  there  are  innumerable 
^*    ,  events  which  may  occafion  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thofe  changes. 

It  was  thus,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to 
render  familiar  to  the  imagination,  the  greateil 
difficulty  in  the  Copemican  fyftem,  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  enormous  ^bodies  of  the  Planets. 
When  the  fancy  had  thus  been  taught  to  con- 
Ceive  them  as  floating  in  an  immenfe  ocean  of 
ether,  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  its  ufual  habits 
to  conceive,  that  they  fliould  follow  the  ftream 
of  this  ocean,  how  rapid  foever.  This  was  an 
order  of  fucceffion  to  which  it  had  been  long 
accuflomed,  and  with  which  it  was,  therefore, 
quite  familiar.  This  account,  too,  of  the 
motions  of  the  Heavens,  was  conne6led  with 
a  vaft,  an  immenfe  fyftem,  which  joined  toge* 
ther  a  greater  number  of  the  moft  difcordant 
phsenomena  of  nature,  than  had  be^n  united 
by  any  other  h}^othefis ;  a  fyftem  in  which 
the  principles  of  connexion,  though  perhaps 
equally  imaginary,  were,  however,  more  dif- 
tin£l  and  determinate,  than  any  that  had  been 
known  before ;  and  which  attempted  to  trace 
to  the  imagination,  npt  only  the  order  of 
fucceffion  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
moved,  but  that  by  which  they,  and  almoft 
idl  other  natural  objects,  had  originally  been 
produced. — ^The  Cartefian  philofophy  begins 
now  to  be  almoft  univerfally  rejefted,  while 
the  Copemican  fyftem  continues  td  be  uni* 
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vfirfally  received.     Yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  imft-  sect. 
gine,  bow  much  probability  and  coherence       ^-    ^ 
this  admired  fyftem  was  long  fnppofed  to- 
derive  from  that  exploded  hypothelis.      Till 
Des  Cartes  had  published  his  principles,  the 
disjointed  and  incoherent  fyftem  of  Tycho^ 
Brahe»  though  it  was  embraced  heartily  and 
completely  by  fcarce  any  body,  was  yet  con-- 
ftantly  talked  of  by  all  the  learned,  as,  in 
point  of  probability,  upon  a  level  with  that  of 
Copeinicus.    They  took  notice,  indeed,  of  its- 
inferiority  with  regard  to  coherence  andxon-. 
ne£lioD,  expreffing  hopes,  however,  that  thefe 
defects  might  be  remedied  by  fome  future  im- 
prox'ements.    But  when  the  world  beheld  that 
comiJete,  and    almoft    perfe6t    coherence, 
which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  beftowed 
upon  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind  could  no  longer  refufe  them- 
felvej  the  pleafure  of  going   along  with  fo 
harmonious  an  account  of  things.  The  fyftem. 
of  Tycho  Brahe  was  every  day  lefs  and  left 
talkol  of,  till  at  laft  it  was  forgotten  alto- 
gether. 

The  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  however,  though 
it  connefiled  together  the  real  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus,  more  happily  than  had  been  done 
before,  did  fo  only  when  they  were  confidered 
in  the  grofs ;  but  did  not  apply  to  them, 
when  they  were  regarded  in  the  detail.  Des 
Cartes, 
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8  £  c  T«  Cartes,  as  was  iaid  before,  had  never  himfelf 
IV.    ^  obferved  the  Heavens  with   any  particular 
application.     Though  he  was  not  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  any  of  the  obfervations  which 
had  been  made  before  his  time,  he  feems  ta 
have  paid  them  no  great  degree  of  attention  j 
which,  probably,  proceeded  from  his  own  in- 
experience in  the  fludy  of  Aftronomy.     So 
far,  therefore,  from  accommodating  his  fyftem 
to  all  the  minute  irregularities,  which  Kepler 
had  afcertained  in  the  movements  of   the 
Planets ;  or  from  fliewing,  particularly,  how 
thefe  irregularities,  and  no  other,  fliould  arife 
from  it,  he  contented  himfelf  with  obferving, 
that  perfeft  uniformity  could  not  be  expelled 
in  their  motions,  from  the  nature  of  the  caufes 
which  produced  them  ;  that  certain  irregu- 
larities might  take  place  in  them,  for  a  great 
number  of  fucceffive  revolutions,  and  after- 
Wards  give  way  to  others  of  a  different  kind : 
a  remark  which,  happily,  relieved  him  from 
the  neceflity  of  applying  his  fyftem  to  the 
obfervations  of  Kepler,  and  the  other  Aftro* 
nomers. 

But  when  the  obfer\-ations  of  Caffini  had 
eftablifhed  the  authority  of  thofe  laws,  which 
Kepler  had  firft  difcovered  in  the  ij^lem,  the 
philofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  which  could  afibrd 
no  reafon  why  fuch  particular  laws  fliould  be 
obferved,  might  continue  to  amufe  the  learned 
'  in  other  fciences,  but  could  no  longer  (ktisfy 
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tiiat  were  (killed  in  AftroDomy.     Sir  s  E  c  T, 
liaac  Newton  firll  attempted  to  give  a  phyiical  ^- 
account  of  the  motions  of  the  Planets,  which   .  ' 

Ibould  accommodate  itfelf  to  a!l  the  conllant 
irregtUaritics  which  aftronomers  had  ever  ob- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  The  phyiical  con- 
nexion, by  which  Des  Cartes  had  endea- 
voured to  bind  together  the  movements  of  the 
Hanets,  was  the  lav.'s  of  impulfe  ;  of  all  the 
orders  of  fuccelHon,  thofe  which  are  moll 
familiar  to  tlie  ima^nation  ;  as  they  all  flow 
&um  the  incFtiiels  of  matter.  After  this 
quality,  there  is  no  other,  with  which  we  are 
fo  well  acquainted,  as  that  of  gravity.  We 
never  a&.  upon  matter,  but  we  have  occafion 
to  obferve  it.  The  fuperior  genius  and  laga- 
dty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ne\rton,  therefore,  made  the 
moll  happy,  and,  we  may  now  fay,  tlie  greateft 
and  moil  admirable  improvement  that  was 
ever  made  in  pliilofophy,  when  he  difcovered, 
that  he  could  join  together  the  movements  of 
the  Planets  by  fo  familiar  a  principle  of  con* 
nedlion,  which  completely  removed  all  the 
difficulties  the  imagination  had  hitherto  felt  in 
attending  to  them.  He  demonitrated,  that, 
if  the  Planets  were  fuppofed  to  gravitate  to- 
■wards  the  Sun,  and  to  one  another,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  have  had  a  prtge6ling  force 
originally  imprclled  upon  them,  the  primary 
ones  might  all  defcribe  ellipfes  in  oneof  the 
foci  of  which  that  great  luminary  was  placed ; 
and. 
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f  C  C  T.  and  the  lecondary  ones  might  defcribe  figures 
jy^      of  the  lame  kind  round  their  refpeftive  pri- 
maries,  without  being  difturbed  by  the  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  centers  of  their  re  vol  u- 
tions.    That  if  the  force,  which  retained  each 
of  them  in  their  orbits,  was  like  that  of  gravity, 
and  dire6led  towards  the  Sun,  they  would, 
each  of  them,  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.      That  if  this  attractive  power  of  the 
Sun,  like  all  other  qualities  which  are  dif!ufed 
in  rays  from  a  center,  diminiflied  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  fquares  of  the  diflances  in- 
creafed,  their  motions  would  be  fwifteft  when 
neareft  the  Sun,  and  flowed  when  fartheft  off 
from  him,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which,  by 
obfervation,  they  are  difcovered  to  be ;  and 
that  upon  tlie  fame  fuppofition,  of  this  gradual 
diminution  of  their  refpe6live  gravities,  their 
periodic  times  would  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  their  diflances,  which  Kepler  and  CafBni 
had  eflabliflied  betwixt  them.      Having  thus 
fhown,  that  gravity  might  be  the  connecting 
principle  which  joined  together  the  movements 
of  the  Planets,  he  endeavoured  next  to  prove 
that  it  really  was  fo.       Experience  fhews  us, 
what  is  the  power  of  gravity  near  the  furface  of 
the  Earth.    That  it  is  fuch  as  to  make  a  body 
fall,  in  the  firfl  fecond  of  its  defccnt,  through 
about  fifl:een   Parifian  feet.     Tlie  Moon  is 
about  fixty  ftmidiameters  of  the  Earth  diftant 
£:om  its  furface.     If  gravity,  therefore,  was 
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fu]^ofed  to  diminiih,  as  the  fquares  of  the  SECT* 
diftance  increafe,  a  body,  at  the  Moon,  would 
fall  towards  the  Earth  in  a  minute ;  that  is,  in 
fixty  feconds,  through  the  fame  fpace^  which 
it  falls  near  its  furface  in  one  fecond.  But 
the  arch  which  the  Moon  defcribes  in  a 
minute,  falls,  by  obfervation,  abput  fifteen 
Parifian  feet  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  So  &r,  therefore,  the  Moon 
may  be  conceived  as  conflantly  falling  towards 
the  £ar1Ji» 

The  fyflem  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  corre- 
^nded  to  many  other  irregularities  which 
Aflronomers  had  obferved  in  the  Heavens* 
It  affigned  a  reafon,  why  the  centers  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  Planets  were  not  precifely 
in  the  center  of  the  Sun,  but  in  the  com« 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Hanets.  From  the  mutual  attra6lion  of  the 
Hanets,  it  gave  a  reafon  for  fome  other  irre> 
gularities  in  their  motions  ;  irregularities^ 
which  are  quite  fenfible  in  thofe  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  when  thofe  Planets  are  nearly  in 
conjunction  with  one  another.  But  of  all  the 
irregularities  in  the  Heavens,  thofe  of  the 
Moon  had  hitherto  given  the  greateil  per* 
plexity  to  Aflronomers ;  and  the  fyflem  of, 
SSr  Ifaac  Newton  correfponded,  if  poffible^ 
yet  more  accurately  with  them  than  with  any 
of  the  other  Planets.  The  Moon,  when 
either  in  conjunction,  or  in  oppofition  to  the 

VOL.  v.  K  Sun, 
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Sj^Qji  S^9  appears  furtheft  from  the  Eartfi,  anil 
ueareft  to  it  when  in  her  quarters*    Accords 
ing  to  the  fyftem  of  that  philofpher,  when  flie 
£^  i^"  conjun6lion  with  the  Sun,  flie  ifr  nearer 
tile  Sun  than  the  Earth  is  ;    confequently^ 
more  attra€led  to  him,  and,  therefoi'e5  more 
fifparated  from  the  Earth.     On  the  contrary^ 
when  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  fhe  is  fiuther 
fh>m  the  Sun  than  the  Earth.      Tlie  Eardi^ 
therefore,  is  more  attracted  to  the  Sun  j  and 
confequently,  in  this  cafe,  too,  further  fepa- 
jnated  from  the  Moon.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if/hem  the  Moon  is  in  her  quarters,  the  Eartband 
the  Moon,  being  both  at  equal  diflance  frmR 
tlie  Sun,  are  equally  attra6ied  to  him.    They 
would  not,  upon  this  account  alone,  therefore, 
be  l>rdught  nearer  to  one  another.     As  it  ii 
nbt  in  parallel  lines,  however,  that  they  art 
attracted  towards  the  Sun,  but  in  lines,  which 
meet  in  his  center,,  they  are,  thereby,  flatt 
further  approached  to  one  another.   Sir  Uaaft 
Newton  computed  the  difference  of  the  forces, 
with  which  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  ought,  in 
idl  thofe  difierent  fituations,  according  to  his 
theory,  to  be  impelled  towards  one  another  ; 
and  found,  that  the  different  degrees  of  their 
approaches,  as  they  had  been  oblerved  l^ 
Aftronomers,  correQ)onded  exa3;ly   to    hi9 
computations.    As  the  attraction  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  conjundtlons  and  oppofitions,  diminifliei 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Eartli^ 

and^ 
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and,  confequently,  makes  her  neceflarily  ex-  SECT, 
tend  her  orbit,  and,  therefore,  require  a  longer       ^* 
periodical  time  to  finifh  it.     But,  when  the 
Moon  and  the  Earth  are  in  that  part  of  the 
orbit  which  is  neareft  the  Sun,  this  attra£tion 
of  the  Sun  will  be  the  greateft ;  confequently,  ^ 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth  wiU 
there  be  mod  diminifhed ;  her  orbit  be  mod 
extended ;  and  her  periodic  time  be,  there- 
fore, the  longeft.     This  is,  alTo,  agreeable  to 
experience,  and  in  the  very  fame  proportion, 
in  which,  by  computation,  from  thefe  princi« 
pies,  it  might  ]be  expe£led. 

The  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  not  precifely  in 
the  lame  Plane  with  that  of  the  Earth  ;  but 
iti^kes  a  very  fmall  angle  with  it.  The  points 
of  interfe6lion  of  thofe  two  Planes,  are  called, 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  Thefe  Nodes  of  the 
Moon  are  in  continual  motion,  and  in  eighteen 
dt  nineteen  years,  revolve  backwards,  from 
ettft  to  weft,  through  aU  the  different  points  of 
tiie  Ecliptic.  For  the  Moon,  after  having 
finilhed  her  periodical  revolution,  generally 
interfe^ts  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  fomewhat 
b€^nd  the  point  where  fhe  had  interfe6ted  it 
before.  But,  though  the  motion  of  the  Nodes 
k  thus  generally  retrograde,  it  is  not  always 
jR>,  but  is  fometimes  dire6t,  and  fometlmes 
they  appear  even  ftationary  ;  the  Moon  gene- 
rafly  interfe6ls  the  Plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
beUnd  the  point  where  fhe  had  interfe6led  it 
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s  £  c  T.  in  her  former  revolution  ;  but  (he  Ibmetimes 
^^'  interfe6ls  it  before  that  poirtt,  and  fometimes 
in  the  very  fame  point.  It  is  the  fituation  of 
thofe  Nodes  which  determines  the  times  of 
Eclipfes,  and  their  motions  had,  upon  this 
account,  at  all  times,  been  particularly  at* 
tended  to  by  Aftronomers.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, had  perplexed  Ihem  more,  than  to 
account  for  thefe  fo  inconfiflent  motions,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  preferve  their  fb  much 
fought-for  regularity  in  the  revolutions  of  tlie 
Moon.  For  they  had  no  other  means  of  con- 
nesting  the  appearances  together  than  by  fup- 
pofing  the  motions  which  produced  them,  to 
be,  in  reality,  perfe6lly  regular  and  equable. 
The  hiftor}^  of  Aftronomy,  therefore,  gives  an 
account  of  a  greater  number  of  theories'  in- 
vented for  conne6ting  together  the  motions 
of  the  Moon,  than  for  connecting  together 
thofe  of  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  taken 
together.  The  theory  of  gravity,  conne6led 
together,  in  the  moft  accurate  manner,  by  the 
different  a6lions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  all 
thofe  irregular  motions ;  and  it  appears,  by 
calculation,  that  the  time,  the  quantity,  and 
the  duration  of  thofe  diredl  and  retrograde 
motions  of  the  Nodes,  as  well  as  of  their 
ftationary  appearances,  might  be  expelled  to 
be  exadlly  fuch,  as  the  obfervations  of  Aftro- 
nomers have  determined  them. 

1>e 
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,    The  iame  principle,  the  attraftion  of  the  SECT. 
Sun,  which  thus  accounts  for  the  motions  of .  j^ 
the  Nodes,  conne6ls,  too,  another  very  per- 
plexing irregularity  in  the  appearances  of  the 
Moon ;  the  perpetual  variation  in  the  incli- 
nation of  her  orbit  to  that  of  the  Earth. 

As  the  Moon  revolves  in  an  ellipfe,  which 
has  the  centre  of  the  Earth  in  one  of  its  foci, 
the  longer  axis  of  its  orbit  is  called  the  Line 
of  its  Apfides.  This  line  is  found,  by  obfer- 
vation,  not  to  be  always  directed  towards  the 
fame  points  of  the  Firmament,  but  to  revolve 
forwards  from  weft  to  eaft,  fo  as  to  pais 
through  all  the  points  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  to 
complete  its  period  in  about  nine  years ;  ano- 
ther irregularity,  which  had  very  much  per* 
plexed  Aftronomers,  but  which  the  theory  of 
gravity  fuflSciently  accounted  for. 

The  Earth  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
perfectly  globular,  probably  for  the  fame  rea- 
ibn  which  had  made  men  imagine,  that  the 
orbits  of  the  Planets  muft  neceffarily  be  per- 
fectly circular.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from 
Oiechanical  principles,  concluded,  that,  as  the 
parts  of  the  Earth  muft  be  more  agitated  by 
her  diurnal  revolution  at  the  Equator,  than  at 
the  Poles,  they  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
elevated  at  the  firft,  and  flattened  at  the 
fecond.  The  obfervation,  that  the  ofcillations 
of  pendulums  were  flower  at  the  Equator 
than  at  the  Poles,  feeming  to  demonftrate, 
that  gravity  was  ftronger  at  the  Poles,  and 
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SECT.  ^^^^^^^  &t  the  Equator,  proved,  he  tiioughtr 
^*  ^  that  the  Equator  was  further  from  the  centre 
than  the  Poles.  All  the  meafures,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Earth, 
ieemed  to  fhow  the  contrary,  that  it  wits 
drawn  out  towards  the  Poles,  and  flattened 
towards  the  Equator.  Newton,  however,  pre- 
ferred  his  mechanical  computations  to  the 
former  meafures  of  Geographers  and  Aftrono« 
mers ;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
obfervations  of  Aflronomers  on  the  figure 
of  Jupiter,  whofe  diameter  at  the  Pole  feems 
to  be  to  his  diameter  at  the  Equator,  as 
twelve  to  thirteen ;  a  much  greater  inequa* 
lity  than  could  be  fuppofed  to  take  place 
betwixt  the  correfpondent  diameters  of  the 
Earth,  but  which  was  exa6Uy  proportioned  to 
the  fuperior  bulk  of  Jupiter,  and  the  fuperior 
rapidity  with  which  he  performs  his  diurnal 
revolutions.  The  obfervations  of  Alironomers 
at  Lapland  and  Peru  have  fully  confirmed  Sit 
Ifaac's  fyftem,  and  have  not  only  demon* 
flrated,  that  the  figure  of  the  Earth  is,  in 
general,  fuch  as  he  fuppofed  it ;  but  that  the 
proportion  of  its  axis  to  the  diameter  of  its 
Equator  is  almofl  precifely  fuch  as  he  had 
computed  it.  And  of  all  the  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  adduced  of  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  Earth,  this  perhaps  is  the  moil  folid  and 
latisfa6tory. 

Hipparchus,  by  comparing  his  own  obfer* 
vations  with  thofe  of  fbme  former  Aftrono-^* 
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men,  had  Ibund  that  the  equinoxial  pointB  s  EC  T. 
were  not  always  oppofite  to  the  lame  part  of  ,_J[^ 
theHeavens,  but  that  they  advanced  gradually 
eaftward  by  £o  flow  a  motion,  as  to  be  fcarce 
faifible  in  one  hundred  years,  and  which  would 
toqiiire  thirty-fix  thoufand  to  make  a  complete 
fevolution  of  the  Equinoxes,  and  to  carry  them 
fiicceflively  through  all  the  different  points  oi* 
die  Ecliptic.  More  accurate  obfervations 
diicovered  that  this  proceflion  of  the  Equi- 
noxes was  not  fo  flow  as  Hipparchus  had 
imagined  it,  and  that  it  required  ibmewhat 
Ids  than  twenty-fix  thoufand  years  to  give 
Ihem  a  complete  revolution.  Wliile  the 
aneient  (yftem  of  Aftronomy,  which  repre- 
Ibited  the  Earth  as  the  immoveable  centre 
m  the  univerfe,  took  places  this  appearance 
VM  neceffanly  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
duit  the  Firmament,  betides  its  rapid  diurnal 
levidution  round  the  poles  of  the  Equator, 
Kad  likewife  a  flow  periodical  one  round  thoie 
ef-the  Ecliptic.  And  when  tlie  iyfl^cm  of 
H^^archus  was  by  the  fchoolmen  united  witli 
the  Iblid  Spheres  of  Ariflx>tle,  they  placed  a 
new  chriflalline  Sphere  above  the  Finnament, 
in  order  to  join  this  motion  to  the  refl^.  In 
the  Gopemican  iyftem,  this  appearance  had 
hitherto  been  conne6led  with  the  other  parts 
of  that  hypothefis,  by  fuppofing  a  fmall  re* 
¥ehiti(Ni  in  the  Earth's  axis  from  eafl.  to  weft. 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton  connected  this 'motion  by 
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SECT,  ihe  (ame  principle  of  gravity,  by  which  he 
f^  ^  had  united  all  the  others,  and  fhewed,  how  the 
elevation  of  the  parts  o£  the  Earth  at  the 
Equator  mufl,  by  the  attra6Hon  of  the  Sun, 
produce  the  fame  retrograde  motion  of  the 
Nodes  of  the  Ecliptic,  which  it  produced  of 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  He  computed  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  could  arife  from 
tiiis  action  of  the  Sun,  and  his  calculations 
here  too  entirely  correQ)onded  with  the  obfer* 
vations  of  Aftronomers. 
^  Comets  had  hitherto,  of  all  the  appearances 
in  the  Heavens,  been  the  lead  attended  to  by 
Aftronomers.  The  rarity  and  inconflancy  of 
their  appearance,  feemed  to  feparate  them 
entirely  from  the  conilant,  regular,  and  uni- 
form objedts  in  the  Heavens,  and  to  make 
them  refemble  more  the  inconftant,  tranfitory, 
and  accidental  phessnomena  of  thofe  regions 
that  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eartlu 
Ariftotle,  Eudoxus,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Furbach,  therefore,  had  all  degraded  them 
below  the  Moon,  and  ranked  them  among  the 
meteors  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe  demon  flrated, 
that  they  afcended  into  the  celeilial  regions, 
and  were  often  higher  than  Venus  or  the  Sun. 
Des  Cartes,  at  random,  fuppofed  them  to  be 
always  higher  than  even  the  orbit  of  Saturn ; 
and  feems,  by  the  fuperior  elevation  he  thus 
beftowed  upon  them,  to  have  been  willing  to 

com« 
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compebiate  that  unjuft  degradation  which  SECT, 
they  had  fuffered  for  fo  many  ages  before.  ^' 
The  oblervations  of  fome  later  AKlronomers 
demonftrated,  that  they  too  revolved  about 
the  Sun,  and  might  therefore  be  parts  of  the 
Solar  Syftem«  Newton  accordingly  applied 
his  mechanical  principle  of  gravity  to  explain 
the  motions  of  thcfe  bodies.  That  they  de- 
icribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  had  been 
dilcovered  by  the  obfervations  of  fome  later 
Aftronomers;  and  Newton  endeavoured  to 
fliow  how  from  this  principle,  and  thofe  obfer« 
vationg,  the  nature  and  pofition  of  their  feveral 
orbits  might  be  afcertained,  and  their  periodic 
times  determined.  His  followers  have,  from 
his  principles,  ventured  even  to  predi6t  the 
fetums  of  feveral  of  them,  particularly  of  one 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  1758*. 
We  muft  wait  for  that  time  before  we  can 
determine,  whether  his  philofophy  correfponds 
tt  happily  to  this  part  of  the  fyftem  as  to  all 
the  others.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
duftUity  of  this  principle,  which  applied  itfelf 
ib  happily  to  thefe,  the  mod  irregular  of  all 
the  celeftial  appearances,  and  which  has 
introduced  fuch  complete  coherence  into  the 
motions  of  all  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  has  ferved 

■ 

•  it  muft  be  obfervedy  that  the  whole  of  this  Eflay  wu  written 
pifiout  to  the  date  here  mentioned ;  and  that  the  return  of  tho 
hip|icn>d  agreeably  to  the  predidUon. 

not 
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T.  not  a  litde  to  recommend  it  to  the  hnagini 
tions  of  mankind. 

But  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonia 
philofophy,  that  which  would  appear  to  be  th 
mofl  above  the  reach  of  human  reafon  an 
experience,  is  the  attempt  to  compute  th 
■weights  and  denfitics  of  the  Sun,  and  of  th 
feveral  Planets.  An  attempt,  however,  whic 
was  indifpenfibly  neceifary  to  complete  th 
coherence  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem.  Th 
power  of  attradlion  which,  according  to  th 
theory  of  gravity,  each  body  poifelTes,  is  i; 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  containei 
in  that  body.  But  the  periodic  time  in  whicl 
one  body,  at  a  given  diftance,  revolves  rouni 
another  that  attrafits  it,  is  fhorter  in  proportio: 
as  this  power  is  greater,  and  confequently  a 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  bodj 
If  the  denfuies  of  Jujtiter  and  Saturn  wen 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Earth,  the  periodii 
timesoftheir  feveral  Satellites  would  be  fliortei 
than  by  obfcrvation  they  are  found  to  be 
Becaufe  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  confe 
quently  the  attrai5thig  power  of  each  of  them 
svotUd  be  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  Bj 
comparing  the  bidks  of  thofe  Planets,  and  thi 
periodic  times  of  their  Satellites,  it  is  founc 
that,  upon  the  hypothefis  of  gravity,  the  den 
fity  of  Jupiter  muft  be  greater  than  that  o 
Saturn,  and  the  denfity  of  the  Earth  greatei 
thar 
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tfalui  that  of  Jupiter.  This  feems  to  eflabliih  sect* 
it  as  a  law  in  the  fyftem,  that  the  nearer  the 
federal  Planets  approach  to  the  Sun,  the  den^ 
fity  of  their  matter  is  the  greater :  a  conftitu- 
ticm  of  things  which  would  feem  to  be  the  mofl 
iidvantageous  of  any  that  could  have  been 
eftablilhed ;  as  water  of  the  fame  denfity  with 
that  of  our  Earth,  would  freeze  under  the 
Equator  of  Saturn,  and  boil  under  that  of 
Mercury. 

Such  is  the  fyilem  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  a 
fyftem  whofe  parts  are  all  more  ilri6lly  con- 
iie£fced  together,  than  thofe  of  any  other  phi- 
lofophical  hypothefis.  Allow  his  principle, 
tile  univerfality  of  gravity,  and  that  it  decreafes 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftance  increafe,  and  all 
tile  appearances,  which  he  joins  together  by 
it^  neceflarily  follow.  Neither  is  their  con- 
nexion merely  a  general  and  loofe  connection, 
IS  that  of  moil  other  lyftcms,  in  which  either 
tiiele  appearances,  or  fome  fuch  like  appear- 
ances, might  indifferently  have  been  expected. 
It  ia  every  where  the  mofl  precife  and  parti- 
cdfanr  that  can  be  imagined,  and  afcertains  the 
time,  the  place,  the  quantity,  the  duration  of 
eiMrh  individual  phaenomenon,  to  be  exad;ly 
fltcb  as,  by  obfervation,  they  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be.  Neither  are  the  principles  of 
imion,  which  it  employs,  fuch  as  the  imagina- 
tion can  find  any  difficulty  in  going  along 
1irith»    The  gravity  of  matter  is,  of  all  its 

qualities. 
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SECT  <}ualities,  after  its  inertneis,  that  which  is  mofl 
IV.      familiar  to  us.    We  never  b&  upon  it  without 
having  occafion  to  obferve  this  property.    The 
law  too,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  diminifh  as 
it  recedes  from  its  centre,  is  the  fame  which 
takes  place  in  all  other  qualities  which  are 
propagated  in  rays  from  a  centre,  in  light, 
and  in  every  thing  elfe  of  the  fame  kind.     It 
is  fuch,  that  we  not  only  find  that  it  does  take 
place  in  all  fuch  qualities,  but  we  are  necef- 
iarily  determined  to  conceive  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  mud  take  place.     The 
oppofition  which  was  made  in  France,  and  in 
fome  other  foreign  nations,  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  iyilem,  did  not  arife  from  any  difficulty 
which  mankind  naturally  felt  in  conceiving 
gravity  as  an  original  and  primary  mover  in 
the  conllitution  of  the  univerfe.    The  Carte» 
fian  iyilem,  which  had  prevailed  fo  generally 
before  it,  had  accuilomed  mankind  to  conceive 
motion  as  never  beginning,  but  in  confequence 
of  impulfe,  and  had  conne6ted  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies,  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth, 
and  the  other  Planets,  by  this  more  general 
bond  of  union ;  and  it  was  the  attachment  the 
world  had  conceived  for  this  account  of  things, 
which  indifpofed  them  to  that  of  Sir  liaac 
Newton.     His  fyftem,  however,  now  prevails 
over  all  oppofition,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
acquifition  of  the  mofi.  univerfal  empire  that 
was  ever  eftabliihed  in  philofophy.     His  prin- 
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ciples,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  have  a  degree  SECT, 
of  firmnefs  and  folidity  that  we  Ihould  in  vain  j^ 
look  for  in  any  other  fyftem.  The  mofl  fcep- 
tical  cannot  avoid  feeling  this.  They  not  only 
oonneS;  together  mod  perfeftly  all  the  phae- 
jioraena  of  the  Heavens,  which  had  been 
obferved  before  his  time ;  but  thofe  alfo  which 
the  perfevering  induftry  and  more  perfeft 
inftruments  of  later  Aftronomers  have  made 
known  to  us  have  been  either  eafily  and 
immediately  explained  by  the  application  of 
his  principles,  or  have  been  explained  in  con- 
fequence  of  more  laborious  and  accurate  cal- 
culations from  thefe  principles,  than  had  been 
inilituted  before.  And  even  we,  while  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  reprefent  all  phi- 
lofbphical  fyftems  as  mere  inventions  of  the 
imagination,  to  conne6t  together  the  otherwife 
disjointed  and  difcordant  phasnomena  of  na- 
ture, have  infenfibly  been  drawn  in,  to  make 
ule  of  language  expreffing  the  connefting 
principles  of  this  one,  as  if  they  were  the  real 
chains  which  Nature  makes  ufe  of  to  bind 
together  her  feveral  operations.  Can  we 
wonder  then,  that  it  Ihould  have  gained  the 
general  and  complete  approbation  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  fliould  now  be  confidered,  not  as 
an  attempt  to  conne6l  in  the  imagination  the 
phsenomena  of  the  Heavens,  but  as  the  greateft 
dilcovery  that  ever  was  made  by  man,  the 
difcovery  of  an  immenfe  chain  of  the  mod 
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SECT,  important  and  fublime  truths,  all  clofely  con- 
j^  ^  nested  together,  by  one  capital  fa6t,  of  the 
reality  of  which  we  have  daily  experience. 


NOTE  by  the  EDITORS. 

The  Author,  at  the  end  of  this  Eflay,  left 
fome  Notes  and  Memorandums,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  he  confidered  this  lad  part  of  his 
Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  as  imperfedl,  and  need- 
ing feveral  additions.  The  Elditors,  however, 
chofe  rather  to  publifh  than  fupprefi  it.  It 
mud  be  viewed,  not  as  a  Hiftory  or  Account 
qf  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Aftronomy,  but  chiefly 
as  an  additional  illuftration  of  thofe  Principles 
in  the  Human  Mind  wliich  Mr.  Smith  has 
pointed  out  to  be  the  univerj^  motives  of 
Philofophical  Refearches. 


PRINCIPLES 

WHICH  LEAD  AKO  USBCr 

PHILOSOPHICAL   ENQUIRIES; 
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FIOM  arranging  and  methodizing  the  Sy£^ 
tern  of  the  Heavens,  Philofophy  defcended 
to  the  confideration  of  the  inferior  parts  of 
Nature,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  bodies  which 
immediately  furround  it.  If  the  objects, 
which  were  here  prefented  to  its  view,  were 
inferior  in  greatnefs  or  beauty,  and  therefore 
lefs  apt  to  attradb  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
they  were  more  apt,  when  they  came  to  be 
attended  to,  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  it,  by 
the  variety  of  their  Q>ecies,  and  by  the  intri- 
cacy and  feeming  irregtdari^  of  the  laws  of 
ovdkrs  of  their  fucceffion.  The  Qiecies  d[ 
objed»  in  the  Heavens  are  few  in  number  j 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  Fixed 
Stars,  ar<e  all  which  thofe  phllofophers  could 
diftinguiih.  All  the  changes  too,  which  ar« 
ever  obferved  m  thefe  bodies,  evidently  ar^ 
from  fome  diflerence  in  the  velocity  and 
dire£tion  of  their  feveral  motions ;  but  thf 
variety  of  meteors  in  the  air,  of  clouds,  raiW 
VOL.  V.  Q  bow». 
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bows,  thunder,  lightning,  winds,  rain,  hail, 
fiiow,  is  vaflly  greater ;  and  the  order  of  their 
fucceflion  feems  to  be  dill  more  irregular  and 
unconftant.  The  fpecies  of  foffils,  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  which  are  found  in  the  Wa* 
ters,  and  near  the  furface  of  the  Earthy  are 
flill  more  intricately  diverfified ;  and  if  we 
regard  the  different  manners  of  their  produc- 
tion, their  mutual  influence  in  altering,  de- 
ftroying,  fupporting  one  another,  the  orders 
of  theirJucceffion  feem  to  admit  of  an  almoft 
infinite  variety.  If  the  imagination,  therefore, 
when  it  coniidered  the  appearances  in  the 
Heavens,  was  often  perplexed,  and  driven  ont 
of  its  natural  career,  it  would  be  much  more 
expofed  to  the  lame  embarraflment,  when  it 
dire&ed  its  attention  to  the  objects  which  the 
Earth  jurefented  to  it,  and  when  it  endea- 
voured to  trace  their  progrels  and  fucceifive 
revolutions*  ' 

.  To  introduce  order  and  coherence  into  the 
mind's  conception  of  this  feeming  chaos  of 
diflimilar  and  disjpinted  appearances^  it  was 
neceflary  to  deduce  all  their  qualities,  opera- 
tions, and  laws  of  fucceffion,  from  thofe  of 
tome  particular  things,  with  which  it  was 
perfe&ly  acquainted  and  familiar,  and  bIqh^ 
which  its  imagination  could  glide  finoothly 
and  eafily,  and  without  interruption.  But  as 
we.  would  in  vain  atttempt  to  deduce  the  heat 
fif  a  ftove  £rom  that  of  an  open  chimney,'  unleft 

w« 
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we  could  {how  that  the  lame  fire  which  was 
e^pofed  in  the  one,  lay  concealed  in  the  other; 
fo  it  was  impoffible  to  deduce  the  qualitiei^ 
and  laws  of  fucceffion,  obferved  in  the  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  Nature,  from  thofe 
of  fuch  as  were  more  familiar,  if  thofe  cu& 
ftomary  objects  were  not  fuppofed^  however 
di%uifed  in  their  appearance,  to  6nter  into 
the  compofition  of  thofe  rarer  and  more  fin« 
gular  phenomena.  To  render,  therefore,  thid 
lower  part  of  »the  great  theatre  of  nature  a 
coherent  lpe6lacle  to  the  imagination,  it  be<« 
came  neceflary  to  fuppofe,  firil.  That  all  the 
the  ilrange  objc6ls  of  which  it  confided  were 
made  up  out  of  a  few,  with  which  the  mind 
was  extremely  familiar:  and  fecondlyj  That 
all  their  qualities,  operations  and  rules  of  f\ic* 
ceffion,  were  no  more  than  different  diverfifi* 
cations  of  thofe  to  which  it  had  long  been 
accuilomed,  in  thefe  primary  and  elementary 
objedls. 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  which  thefe  inferior 
parts  of  the  univerfe  feem  to  be  compofed, 
thofe  with  which  we  are  moil  familiar,  are  the 
Earth,  which  we  tread  upon ;  the  Water  which 
we  every  day  ufe ;  the  Air,  which  we  con* 
ftantly  breathe ;  and  the  Fire,  whofe  benign 
influence  is  not  only, required  for  preparing 
tbe  common  neceflaries  of  life,  but  for  the 
;^continual  fupport  of  that  vital  principle  which 
i£fcuates  both  plants  and  animals.     Thefe, 
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therefore,  were  by  Empedocles,  and  the  other 
philofophers  of  the  Italian  fchool,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  elements,  out  of  which,  at  leaft,  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  nature  were  compofed.  The 
familiarity  of  thofe  bodies  to  the  mind,  natu- 
rally difpofed  it  to  look  for  fome  refemblance 
to  tliem  in  whatever  elfe  was  prefented  to  its 
confideration.  Tlie  difcovery  of  fome  fuch 
refemblance  united  the  new  objeft  to  aa 
aflbrtmcnt  of  things,  with  which  the  imagina- 
tion was  perfectly  acquainted.  And  if  any 
analogy  could  be  oblerved  betwixt  the  opera- 
tions and  laws  of  fucceffion  of  the  compound, 
and  thofe  of  the  hmple  objects,  the  movement 
of  tlie  i'ancy,  in  tracing  their  progrefs,  became 
quite  fmootli,  and  natural,  and  eaiy.  Tl\is 
natural  anticipation,  too,  was  ftill  more  con- 
firmed by  fuch  a  llight  and  inaccurate  analj-fis 
of  things,  as  could  be  expected  in  the  infancy 
of  fcience,  when  the  curiofity  of  mankind, 
giafping  at  an  account  of  all  things  before  it 
had  got  full  fatisfailJVion  with  regard  to  any 
one,  hurried  on  to  build,  in  imagination,  the 
immenie  fabric  of  tht;  univerfe.  The  heat, 
ohlervcd  in  both  ]»lants  and  animals,  feeraed 
to  dcmonftrate,  that  Fire  made  a  part  of  their 
compolition.  Air  was  not  lefs  neceflary  for 
the  fubliftence  of  both,  and  leemed,  too,  to 
enter  into  tlie  fabric  of  animals  by  refpiration, 
and  into  that  of  plants  by  ibnie  other  means. 
The  juices  which  circidated  through  tlieni 
fliowed 
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ftowcd  how  much  of  their  texture  was  owing 
to  Water.  And  their  refolution  into  Earth 
by  putrcfa^aion  (Ufcovered  that  this  element 
had  not  been  left  out  in  their  original  forma- 
tion. A  fimilar  analyfis  feemed  to  fliew  the 
&me  principles  in  moft  other  compound 
bodies. 

The  vaft  extent  of  thofe  bodies  feemed  to 
tender  tliem,  upon  another  account,  proper 
to  be  the  great  Ilores  out  of  which  nature 
compounded  all  the  other  fpecies  of  things. 
Earth  and  M'atcr  divide  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  terreftrial  globe  between  them.  The  thin 
tranfparent  covering  of  the  Air  furrounds  it  to 
an  immenfe  height  upon  all  fides.  Fire,  with 
its  attendant,  li^t,  feems  to  defcend  from  the 
celeftial  regions,  and  might,  therefore,  either 
be  fitppofcd  to  he  diifufed  through  the  whole 
of  thofe  Kthcrial  fpaces,  as  well  as  to  be  con- 
denfcd  and  conglobated  in  thofe  luminous 
bodies,  which  fparkle  acrois  them,  as  by  the 
Stoics ;  or,  to  he  placed  immediately  under 
the  Qjhere  of  the  Moon,  in  the  region  next 
below  them,  as  by  the  Peripatetics,  who  could 
not  reconcile  tlie  devouring  nature  of  Fire 
vttli  the  fuppol'ed  unchangeable  elTence  of 
their  folid  and  cryftaiUne  fpherea. 

The  qualities,  too,  by  which  we  are  chiefly 

accuflomed  to  characterize  and   diflinguiih 

natural  bodies,  are  all  of  them  found,  in  the 

bigbdt  degree  in  thofe  Four  Elements.     The 
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great  divifions  of  the  objefts,  near  the  furfacft 
of  the  Earth,  are  thoie  into  hot  and  coldt 
nioill  and  dry,  light  and  heavy.  Thefe  are 
the  moil  remarkable  properties  of  bodies; 
and  it  is  upon  them  that  many  of  their  other 
mofl  fenfible  qualities  and  powers  Ceem  to 
depend.  Of  thefe,  heat  and  cold  were  na^. 
turally  enough  regarded  by  thofe  firft  en- 
quirers into  nature,  as  the  a6live,  moiilure 
and  drynefs,  as  the  paflive  qualities  of  matter, 
It  was  the  temperature  of  heat  and  cold 
which  feemcd  to  occafion  the  growth  and 
diflbhition  of  plants  and  animals  j  as  appeared 
evident  from  the  effects  of  the  change  of  the 
feafons  upon  both,  A  proper  degree  of 
moiftiire  and  drynefs  was  not  lefs  neceflary 
for  thefe  purpofes ;  as  was  evident  from  the 
different  effects  and  productions  of  wet  and 
dry  feafons  and  foils.  It  was  the  heat  and 
cold,  however,  which  actuated  and  deter- 
mined  thofe  two  otherwife  inert  qualities  of 
things,  to  a  (late  either  of  reft,  or  motion. 
Gravity  and  levity  were  regarded  as  the  two 
principles  of  motion,  which  directed  all  fub- 
lunary  things  to  their  proper  place:  and  all 
thofe  fix  qualities,  taken  together,  xyere, 
upon  fuch  an  inattentive  view  of  nature, 
as  muit  be  expelled  in  the  beginnings  of 
philolbphy,  readily  enough  apprehended  to 
be  capable  of  connedling  together  the  moll 
remarkable  revolutions,  which  occur  in  thefe 
4  inferior 
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'  ]^na  fH  the  univerfe.  Heat  and 
B  the  qualid  iiich  characterized 
llNtf«nnit(^Fire;  h  and  moifture  that 
f£jfttf ;  moifture  and  cold  that  of  Water ( 
MM-fftkldiTnefsthafcc  Earth.  The  Datural 
'antigg-irf  two  of  thefe  elements.  Earth  and 
MfMf,  .VBS  downwards,  upon  account  oi 
tttbigthvity,  TiuB  tendency,  however,  was 
;  in  Uie  one  than  in  the  other,  upon 
.  of  the  fuperior  gravity  of  Eaxth. 
TBm  fintoral  motion  of  the  two  other  ele- 
Fire  and  Air,  was  upwards,  upon 
t  of  their  levity ;  and  this  tendency, 
too,  was  Jlronger  in  the  one  than  in  th« 
other,  upon  account  of  the  fuperior  levi^  o£ 
Rrei.  Let  us  not  defpife  thol^  ancient  phi- 
losophers, for  thus  fuppofing,  that  thefe  two 
dements  had  a  pofidve  levity,  or  a  real  ten- 
dency upwards.  Let  us  rememher,  that  this 
notion  has  an  appearance  of  heing  confirmed 
by  the  mod  obvious  obfervationB ;  that  thofe 
dStA  and  experiments,  which  demonflxate 
the  wei^it  of  the  Air,  and  which  no  fuperio^ 
&gacity,  but  chance  alone,  prefented  to  the 
modems,  were  altogether  unknown  to  them; 
and  that,  what  might,  in  fome  meafure,  have 
fupptied  the  place  of  thofe  experiments,  ^e 
reiifonings  concerning  tliecaufes  of  the  afcent 
of  bodies,  in  fluids  fpecifically  heavier  than 
themfelves,  feem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  ancient  world,  till  Archimedes  dUcovffled 
0  4  ^era^ 
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them,  long  after  their  fyftem  of  phyfics  ««» 
completed,  and  had  acquired  an  eftabUflied 
reputation  :  that  thofe  reafonings  are  far  from 
being  obvious,  and  that  by  their  inventor, 
tliey  Teem  to  have  been  thought  applicable 
only  to  the  afcent  of  Solids  in  Water,  and 
not  even  to  that  of  Solids  in  Air,  much  lefs  to 
that  of  one  fluid  in  another.  But  it  is  this 
laft  only  which  could  explain  the  afcent  of 
flame,  vapours,  and  fiery  exhalations,  with- 
out the  fuppofition  of  a  Ipecitic  levity. 

Thus,  each  of  thofe  Four  Elements  had, 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  a  place  which 
Tivas  peculiarly  allotted  to  it,  and  to  which  it 
naturally  tended.  Earth  and  Water  rolled 
down  to  the  centre ;  the  Air  fpread  itfelf 
above  them  j  while  the  Fire  foared  aloft, 
either  to  the  celcftial  region,  or  to  that 
"which  was  immediately  below  it.  When  eacli 
of  thofe  fimple  bodies  had  thus  obtained  its 
propel"  Ipherc,  there  was  iiotiiing  in  the  nature 
of  any  one  of  them  to  make  it  pafs  into  the 
place  of  tlie  other,  to  make  the  Fire  defcend 
into  the  Air,  the  Air  into  the  M'ater,  or  the 
Watt  r  into  the  Earth  ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  brii':;  up  the  Earth  into  the  place  of  the 
Water,  the  Water  into  that  of  the  Air,  or 
the  Ail"  into  that  oi'  the  Fire.  All  fublunary 
things,  therefore,  if  left  to  thcmfelves,  woidd 
have  remained  in  an  eternal  repofe.  The 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  thofe  of  the  Sun, 
Moon, 
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Mood,  and  Five  Planets,  by  producing  the 
viciffifudes  of  Day  and  Night,  and  of  the 
Sfeafbns,  prevented  this  torpor  and  ina£tivity 
firom  reigning  through  the  inferior  parts  of 
natare;  inflamed  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
circumvolutions,  the  element  of  Fire,  and 
finrced  it  violently  downwards  into  the  Air, 
iQto  the  Water,  and  into  the  Earth,  and 
thereby  produced  thofe  mixtures  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  kept  up  the  motion 
and  circulation  of  the  lower  parts  of  nature ; 
occafioned,  fometimes,  the  entire  tranfmuta* 
tton  of  one  element  into  another,  and  fome- 
times the  production  of  forms  and  Q)ecies 
diflerent  from  them  all,  and  in  w  hich,  though 
die  qualities  of  them  all  might  be  found, 
lli^  were  fo  altered  and  attempered  by  the 
mixture,  as  fcarce  to  be  diflinguifliable. 

Thus,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  Fire  was  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  Air,  the  moiflure 
aod  moderate  warmth  of  the  one  entirely 
flmnounted  and  changed  into  their  own 
eflence  the  intenfe  heat  and  drynefs  of  the 
Other;  and  the  whole  aggregate  became 
Air.  The  contrary  of  which  happened,  if  a 
tatH  quantity  of  Air  was  mixed  with  a  great 
^lantity  of  Fire:  the  whole,  in  this  c^ife, 
became  Fire.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  finall 
^oantity  of  Fire  was  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  Water,  then,  either  the  moifture 
ind  cold  of  the  Water  might  furmount  the 

heat 
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beat  and  drynefs  of  the  Fire,  fo  as  that  the 
whole  {hould  become  Water ;  or,  the  moifture 
of  the  Water  might  furmount  the  drynefi  of 
the  Fire,  whilfe,  in  its  turn,  the  heat  of  the 
Fire  funnounted  the  coldnefs  of  the  Water,  fo 
PS  that  the  whole  a^pregate,  its  qualities  being 
heat  and  moifture,  fliould  become  Air,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  ipore  natural  and  eafy 
metamorphofis  of  the  two.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner they  explained  how  like  changes  were 
produced  by  the  different  mixtures  of  Fire 
and  Earth,  Earth  and  Water,  Water  and  Air, 
Air  and  £arth ;  and  thus  they  conne&ed 
together  the  fuccetfive  tranfmutations  c^  the 
elements  into  one  another. 

Every  mixture  of  the  Elements,  however, 
did  not  produce  an  entire  tranfmutation. 
They  were  fometimes  fo  blended  tt^ether, 
that  the  qualities  of  the  one,  not  being  able 
to  deftroy,  ferved  only  to  attemper  thofe  of 
the  other.  Thus  Fire,  when  mixed  with 
Water,  produced  fometimes  a  watery  v^wur, 
wbofe  quahties  were  heat  and  mtufture ; 
which  partook  at  once  of  the  levity  of  the 
lire,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  Water,  and 
which  was  elevated  by  the  firft  into  the  Air, 
but  retained  by  the  laft  from  afcrading  into 
tiie  regiwj  of  Fire.  The  relative  ctAdy  which 
they  fuppofed  prevailed  in  the  middle  regioa 
of  the  Air,  upon  account  of  its  equi^  diA 
tupce,  l>oth  from  the  region  of  Fire,  iui49ao 
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the  rays  that  are  refle£fced  by  the  furface  ci 
the  Earth,  condenfed this  vapour  into  Water; 
the  Fire  efcaped  it,  and  flew  upwards,  and 
the  Water  fell  down  in  rain,  or,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  cold  that  prevailed  ia 
the  different  feafons,  was  fometimes  congealed 
into  (how,  and  fometimes  into  hail.    In  the 
fame  manner.  Fire,  when  mixed  with  Earth, 
produced  fometimes  a  fiery  exhalation,  whofe 
qualities  were  he^t  and  drynefs,  which  being 
elevated  by  the  Jevity  of  the  firft  into  the 
Air  condenfed  by  the  cold,  fo  as  to  take  fire, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by 
watery  vapours,  buril  fprth  into  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  other  fiery  meteors.  Thus  they 
connected  together  the  different  appearances 
in  the  Air,  by  the  qualities  of  their  Four 
Elements ;  and  from  them,  too,  in  the  fame 
Planner,  they  endeavoured  to  deduce  all  the 
other   qualities  in   the  pther  homogeneous 
bodies,  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth. . 
Thus,  to  give  an  example,  with  regard  to  the 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs  of  bodies;  heat  and 
moifture,    they    obferved,    were    the    great 
fofleners  of  matter.     Whatever  was  liard, 
therefore,  owed  that  quality  either  to  Ike 
abfence  of  heat,  or  to  the  abfence  of  mois- 
ture.     Ice,  cryfi^al,  lead,  gold,  and  almoft 
all  metals,  owed  their  hardnefs  to  the  abfence 
of  heat,  and  were,  therefore,  diffolveable  by 
^ire.    Rock-Ialt,  nitre,  alum,  and  hard  day, 

owe4 
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owed  that  quality  to  the  abfence  of  moifture, 
anil  were  therefore,  diflblveable  in  water. 
And,  in  the  fame  manner,  they  endeavoured 
to  connect  together  moft  of  the  other  tangible 
quahtica  of  matter.  Their  principles  of 
union,  indeed,  were  oilen  fiich  as  had  no 
real  exigence,  and  were  always  vague  and 
undetermined  in  the  higheft  degree ;  they 
■were  fuch,  however,  as  might  be  expefted 
in  the  beginnings  of  fcience,  and  fuch  as, 
with  all  their  imperfe^lions,  could  enable 
mankind  both  to  think  and  to  talk,  with  more 
coherence,  concerning  tiiofe  general  fubjedls, 
than  without  tliem  tiicy  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing.  Neither  was  their  fyftem 
entirely  devoid  either  of  beauty  or  magni- 
ficence. Each  of  the  Four  Elements  having 
a  particular  region  allotted  to  it,  had  a  place 
of  reft,  to  whicii  it  naturally  tended,  by  its 
motion,  either  up  or  down,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
and  where,  when  it  had  arrived,  it  naturally 
ceafed  to  move.  Earth  defcended,  till  it 
arrived  at  the  place  of  Eartli ;  Water,  till  it 
arrived  at  that  of  Water;  and  Air,  till  it 
arrived  at  that  of  Air  ;  and  there  each  of  them 
tended  to  a  Hate  of  eternal  repofe  and  inadlion. 
The  Spheres  confifted  of  a  Fifth  Element, 
■which  was  neither  light  nor  hea\-^-,  and  whofe 
natural  motion  made  it  tend,  neither  to  the 
center,  nor  fiom  tlie  center,  but  revolve 
yound  it  in  a  circle.  As,  by  this  motion, 
thpv 
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they  could  never  change  their  fituation  with 
regard  to  the  center,  they  had  no  place  of 
repofe,  no   place  to  which  they   naturally 
tended  more  than  to  any  other,  but  revolved 
round  and  round  for  even    This  Fifth  Ele* 
ment  was  fubje£i  neither  to  generation  nor 
corruption,  nor  alteration  of  any  kind ;  for 
whatever  changes  may  happen  in  the  Hea- 
vens, the  fenfes  can  fcarce  perceive  them, 
and  their  appearance  is  the  fame  in  one  age 
as  in  another.     The  beauty,  too,  of  their 
fuppofed  cryflalline  ipheres  feemed  ilill  more 
to  entitle  them  to  this  di(lin£tion  of  un- 
changeable immortality^    It  was  the  motion 
of  thofe  Spheres,  which  occafioned  the  mix- 
tures of  the  Elements,  and  from  thence,  the 
produ6tibn  of  all  the  forms  and  ^ecies,  that 
diverfify  the  world.     It  was  the  approach 
of  the  Sun  and  of  the  other  Planets,  to  the 
^liflkrent  parts  of  the  Earth,  which,  by  forcing 
down  the  element  of  Fire,  occafioned  the 
geiin^tiQn  of  thofe  forms.    It  was  tlie  recefs 
vi  thofit  bodies,  which,  by  allowing  each 
jStf^^cnnt  .to  !«(£ape   to  its   proper   fphere, 
|l((|^l^|^  fboiit,  14  ail  equal  time,  their  cor- 

It  was  the  periods  of  thofe  great 
Heaven,  which  meafured  out  to  all 

things*  the  term  of  their  duration, 

gsojirt)!^  Bivi  i  *  their  decayi,  either  ia 

gpH^'or  ^01  a  number  of  feafons^  according  as 

lbs  .Hfpmiibi  qC  wh|i  ti  they  were  cotnpoled, 

'    ■     la  were 
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'were  either  imperfe^y  or  accurately  blended 
and  mixed  with  one  another.  Immortality, 
they  could  bellow  upon  no  individual  form, 
becaufe  the  principles  out  of  which  it  was 
formed,  all  tending  to  difengaee  themiUves^ 
and  to  return  to  their  proper  q^heres,  neoeH 
farily,  at  lail,  brought  about  its  diflblution. 
But,  though  all  individuals  were  thus  perifli- 
able,  and  conftantly  decaying,  every  Qiecies 
was  immortal,  becaufe  the  fubjeft^matter 
out  of  which  they  were  made,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Heavens,  the  caufe  of  their  fuc* 
ceffive  generations,  were  always  the  fame. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  the  ieeming 
incoherence  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  to 
confounded  mankind,  that  they  delpaired  of 
difeovering  in  her  operations  any  r^ular 
iyftero.  Their  ignorance,  and  confufion  of 
thought,  necelTariiy  gave  birth  to  that  pufil- 
lanimous  fuperftition,  which  afcribes  almoft 
every  unexpected  event,  to  tbe  arbitrary  will 
of  fome  defigning,  though  invifible  beings, 
who  produced  it  for  fome  private  and  par- 
ticular purpofe.  The  idea  of  an  oniv^fiil 
mind,  of  a  God  of  all,  who  originallj  formed 
the  whole,  and  who  governs  the  whole  hf 
general  laws,  direded  to  the  eonfervatioii 
and  profperity  of  the  whole,  without  regaid 
to  that  of  any  private  individual,  was  m  notiott 
to  which  they  were  utterly  ftrangers.  Their 
^ods,  though  they  were  apprehended  to  -m- 

terpofe. 
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terpofe,  upon  fome  particular  occafiond,  Wert 
ib  far  from  being  regarded,  as  tlfe  creators 
of  the  world,  that  their  origin  was  &ppre« 
hended  to  be  poflerior  to  that  of  the  worl^. 
The  Earth,  according  to  Hefiod,  was  the  firft 
produ6tion  of  the  chaos.  The  Heavens 
arofe  out  of  the  Earth,  and  from  both  to- 
gether, all  the  gods,  who  afterwards  inhabited 
them.  Nor  was  this  notion  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  and  to  thofe  poets  who  feem  to  have 
recorded  the  vulgar  theology*  Of  all  the 
philofophers  of  the  Ionian  fchool,  Anaxagoras, 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  firil  who  fuppofed 
that  mind  and  underflandlng  were  requifite  to 
account  for  the  firft  origin  of  the  world,  and 
who,  therefore,  compared  with  the  other 
philofophers  of  his  time,  talked,  as  Ariftotle 
obferves,  like  a  fober  man  among  drunkards  ; 
but  whofe  opinion  was,  at  that  time,  fo  re-^ 
markable,  that  he  feems  to  have  got  a  firname 
from  it.     The  fame  notion,  of  the  fponta^ 

.  neous  origin  of  the  world,  was  embraced,  too^ 
as  the  lame  author  tells  us,  by  the  early 
Pythagoreans,  a  fe^t,  which,  in  the  antient 
.world,  was  never  regarded  as  irreligious. 
Mind,  and  underftanding,  and  coniequently 
Deity,  being  the  moft  perfect,  were  nece& 
iiirily,  according  to  them,  the  laft  produdtions 
pf  Nature.     For  in  all  other  things,   iMbt 

'  was  moft  perfect,  they  obferved,  always  came 
]b&.    As  in  plants  and  auimab,  it  is  not  the 
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feed  that  is  moil  perfe£l:,  but  the  complettt 
animal,  w'th  all  its  members,  ii^  the  one ; 
and  the  complete  plant,  with  all  its  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fniits,  in  the  other. 
This  notion,  which  could  take  place  only 
while  Nature  was  flill  conOdered  as,  in  foroe 
meafure,  dilbrderly  and  tnconftant  in  her 
operation!!,  was  neccllarily  renounced  by 
thofe  philolphers,  when,  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive fur\'cy,  they  difcovered,  or  imagined 
they  had  difcovered,  more  diftinftly,  the 
chain  which  bound  all  her  different  parts  to 
one  another.  As  foon  as  the  Uaiverfe  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  machine,  as  a  co- 
herent fyflcm,  governed  by  general  laws,  and 
dirctSled  to  general  ends,  viz.  its  own  pre- 
fervation  and  profperity,  and  that  of  all  the 
fpecies  that  are  in  it ;  the  refemblance  which 
it  evidently  bure  to  thofe  machines  which  are 
produced  by  human  art,  neceflarily  imprei&d 
thofe  Higcs  witli  a  belief,  that  in  die  original 
formation  of  the  world  there  mull  have  been 
employed  an  art  refembling  the  human  art* 
but  as  much  fuperior  to  it,  as  the  world  li 
fuperior  to  the  machines  which  that  art 
pnxluces.  The  unity  of  the  fy&em,  iriubh^ 
according  to  this  ancient  philolophjr,  ia  malL 
perfed,  fuggeiled  the  idea  of  tjie  xmitf  t 
that  princijde,  by  »fe  art  it  was  fon 
and  thus,   as  ce  begot  fupcrftitioi 

fciencegave     i  e  firll  theUin  that  a 
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among  thofe  nations,  who  were  not  enlightened 
by  divine  Revelation.  According  to  Timffiua, 
who  was  followed  by  Plato,  that  intelligent 
Being,  who  formed  the  world,  endowed  it  with 
a  principle  of  life  and  underftanding,  which 
extends  from  its  centre  to  its  remotefl  cir- 
cumference, which  is  confcious  of  ail  its 
changes,  and  which  governs  and  dire£l;a  all 
its  motions  to  the  great  end  of  its  formation. 
This  Soul  of  the  world  was  itfelf  a  God,  the 
greateil  of  all  the  inferior,  and  created 
deities;  of  an  eflTence  that  was  indiifoluble, 
by  any  power  but  by  that  of  him  who  made 
it,  and  which  was  united  to  the  body  of  the 
world,  fo  as  to  be  infeparable  by  every  force, 
but  his  who  joined  them,  from  the  exertion 
of  which  his  goodne&  fecured  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  celeftiid  fpheres  attra^ng  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  tlie  conllancy  and 
r^ularity  of  their  motions  feeming  to  mani- 
&ft  peculiar  wifdom  and  underftanding,  they  ' 
vere  each  of  them  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
by  ID  Intelligence  of  a  nature  that  was,  in  the 
iSune  manner,  indiflbluble  and  immortal,  and 
inleparably  united  to  that  ^here  which  it 
inhabited.  All  the  mortal  and  changeable' 
beiBgs  which  people  the  iurface  of  the  eatth 
were  formed  by  thofe  : 
the  revolutions  of  the  hea^ 
plainly  to  influence  the  generation  and  growth 
ofbotli  plants  and  animals,  whofe  frail  and 
lading  forms  bore  tlic  too  evident  marks  of 
TOt.  V.  P  (fa*. 
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the  weaknefs  of  thofe  inferior  caufes,  which 
joined  their  different  parts  to  one  another. 
According  to  Plato  and  Timseus,  neither  the 
Univerfe,  nor  even  thofe  inferior  deities,  who 
govern  the  Univerfe,  were  eternal,  but  were 
formed  in  time,  by  the  great  Author  of  all 
things,  out  of  that  matter  which  had  exifled 
from  all  eternity.  This  at  leaft  their  words 
feem  to  import,  and  thus  they  are  under- 
ftood  by  Cicero,  and  by  all  the  other  writers 
of  earlier  antiquity,  though  fome  of  the 
later  Platonifls  have  interpreted  them  difie* 
rently. 

According  to  Ariftotle,  who  feems  to  have 
followed  the  do6l;rine  of  Ocellus,  the  world 
was  eternal ;  the  eternal  effedt  of  an  eternal 
caufe.  He  found  it  difficult,  it  would  feem, 
to  conceive  what  could  hinder  the  Firft  Caufe 
from  exerting  his  divine  energy  from  all 
eternity.  At  whatever  time  he  began  to 
exert  it,  he  mud  have  been  at  reil  during  all 
the  infinite  ages  of  that  eternity  which  had 
paffed  before  it.  To  what  obflru£iion,  from 
within  or  from  without,  could  this  be  owing  ? 
or  how  could  this  obflru^lion,  if  it  ever  had 
fubfifled,  have  ever  been  removed  ?  His  idea  of 
the  nature  and  manner  of  exillence  of  this 
Firft  Caufe,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  laft  book  of 
his  Phyfics,  and  the  five  laft  chapters  of  his 
Metaphyfics,  is  indeed  obfcure  and  unintel- 
iigible  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  has  per« 
plexed   his  commentators   more   than'  any 

other 
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Other  parts  of  his  writings.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, he  feems  to  exprefs  himfelf  plainly 
enough  :  that  the  Firft  Heavens,  that  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  from  which  are  derived  the 
motions  of  all  the  reft,  is  revolved  by  an 
eternal,  immoveable,  unchangeable,  unex- 
tended  being,  whofe  effence  confifts  in  intel- 
ligence,  as  that  of  a  body  confifts  in  folidity 
and  extenfion ;  and  which  is  therefore  necet 
farily  and  always  intelligent,  as  a  body  ifiJ 
neceffarily  and  always  extended:  that  this 
Being  was  the  firft  and  fupreme  mover  of  the 
Univerfe :  that  the  inferior  Planetary  Spheres 
derived  each  of  them  its  peculiar  revolution 
from  an  inferior  being  of  the  fame  kind ; 
eternal,  immoveable,  unextended,  and  necet 
farily  intelligent :  that  the  fole  obje6l  of  the 
intelligences  of  thofe  beings  was  their  own 
eflence,  and  the  revolution  of  their  own 
Q)heres ;  all  other  inferior  things  being  un- 
worthy  of  their  confideration ;  and  thait 
therefore  whatever  was  below  the  Mooii 
was  abandoned  by  the  gods  to  the  direction 
of  Nature,  and  Chance,  and  Neceffity.  For 
though  thofe  celeftial  beings  were,  by  the 
revolutions  of  their  feveral  Spheres,  the 
original  caufes  of  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  fublunary  forms,  they  were 
caufes  who  neither  knew  nor  intended  the 
eflfe6i;3  which  they  produced.  This  renowned 
phUofopher  feems,  in  his  theological  notions^ 

p  2  to 
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to  have  been  dire3;ed  by  prejudices  which^ 
though  extremely  naturd,  are  not  very  phi- 
lofophical.  The  revolutions  of  the  Heavens, 
by  their  grandeur  and  conflancy,  excited 
his  admiration,  and  feemed,  upon  that  ac- 
count, to  be  effects  not  unworthy  a  Divine 
Intelligence,  ^liereas  the  meannefs  of  many 
things,  the  diforder  and  confufion  of  all 
things  below,  exciting  no  fuch  agreeable 
emotion,  feemed  to  have  no  marks  of  being 
directed  by  that  Supreme  Underilanding. 
Yet,  though  this  opinion  faps  the  foundations 
of  human  worfhip,  and  mud  have  the  fame 
effedis  upon  fociety  as  Atheifin  itfelf,  one  may 
eafily  trace,  in  the  Metaphyfics  upon  which 
it  is  grounded,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
notions,  or  rather  of  many  of  the  expreflions, 
in  the  fcholaflic  theology,  to  which  no  notions 
can  be  annexed. 

The  Stoics,  the  mofl  religious  of  all  the 
ancient  fe6ls  of  philofophers,  feem  in  this,  as 
in  moil  other  things,  to .  have  altered  and 
refined  upon  the  do6lrine  of  Plato.  The 
order,  harmony,  and  coherence  which  this 
philofophy  bellowed  upon  the  Univerlal  Syd 
tem,  llruck  them  with  awe  and  veneration. 
As,  in  the  rude  ages  of  the  worlds  whatever 
particular  part  of  Nature  excited  the  admi- 
ration  of  mankind,  was  apprehended  to  be 
animated  by  fome  particular  divinity ;  to  the 
whole  of  Nature  having,  by  their  reafonings, 

become 
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become  equally  the   objeft   of  admiration, 
was  equally  apprehended  to  be  animated  by 
a  Univerfal  Deity,  to  be  itfelf  a  Divinity,  an 
Animal ;   a  term  which  to  our  ears  feems 
by  no  means  fynonimous  with  the  foregoing ; 
whofe  body  was  the  folid  and  fenfible  parts  of 
Nature,   and  whofe  foul  was  that  aetherial 
Fire,    which   penetrated   and   aftuated    the 
whole.     For  of  all  the  four  elements,  out  of 
which   all   things  were   compofed.    Fire  or 
^ther  feemed  to  be  that  which  bore  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  Vital  Principle 
which  informs  both  plants  and  animals,  and 
therefore  moft  likely  to  be  the  Vital  Principle 
which  animated  the  Univerfe.     This  infinite 
and    unbounded    ^ther,    which    extended 
itfelf  from  the  centre  beyond  the  remoteft 
circumference  of  Nature,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  moil  confummate  reafon  and  intel- 
ligence, or  rather  was  itfelf  the  very  eflence 
of  reafon   and   intelligence,   had  originally 
formed  the  world,  and  had  communicated  a 
portion,  or  ray,  of  its  own  effexice  to  what- 
ever was  endowed  with  life  and  fenfation, 
which,  upon  the  diflblution  of  thofe  fonns» 
either  immediately  or  fometime  after,  was 
again  abforbed  into  that  ocean  of  Deity  from 
whence    it    had    originally  been    detached. 
In  this  fyftem  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets, 
and  the  Fixed  Stars,  were  each  of  them  alfo 
i&ferior  divinities,  animated  by  a  detached 

p  3  portion 
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portion  of  tiiat  iPtherial  eflence  which  was  the 
foul  of  the  world.  In  the  fyflem  of  Plato, 
the  InteUigencc  which  animated  the  world 
was  different  from  that  which  originally 
formed  it.  Neither  were  tliefe  which  ani- 
mated the  celeftial  fpheres,  nor  thofe  which 
informed  inferior  tcrrellrial  animals,  regarded 
as  portions  of  tiiis  plaftic  foul  of  tlie  world. 
Upon  the  diffbiutiou  of  anunals,  tlierefore, 
their  fouls  were  not  abforbed  in  the  foul  of 
the  worhl,  but  had  a  Separate  and  eternal 
exiftence,  which  gave  birth  to  the  notion  of  the 
tranfinigration  of  fouls.  Neither  did  it  feeni 
unnatural,  that,  as  the  fame  matter  which 
had  compofed  one  animal  body  might  be 
employed  to  compofe  another,  that  the  fame 
intelligence  which  had  animated  one  fuch 
being  lliould  again  animate  another.  But  in 
the  lyftem  of  the  Stoics,  the  intelligence 
which  originally  formed,  and  that  which 
animated  the  world,  were  one  and  the  fame, 
all  inferior  intelligences  were  detached  por- 
tions of  tlie  great  one  j  and  therefore,  in  a 
longer,  or  in  a  fliorter  time,  were  all  of  them, 
even  the  goods  themfelves,  who  animated 
the  celellial  bodies,  to  be  at  laft  rcfolved  into 
the  infinite  eflence  of  this  almighty  Jupiter, 
who,  at  a  deftined  period,  fliould,  by  an 
umvL-rfal  conflagration,  wrap  up  all  things, 
in  that  a^tlierial  and  fiery  nature,  out  of  which 
they  had  originally  been  deduced,  again  to 
bring 
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bring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
new  animals,  new  men,  new  deities;  all  of 
which  would  again,  at  a  fated  time,  be  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  a  like  conflagration,  again  to  be 
re-produced,  and  again  to  be  re-deflroyed, 
and  fo  on  without  end.       *        •        •        ♦ 
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IN  every  tranfmutation,  eitherof  one  element 
into  ^nother,  or  of  one  compound  body, 
either  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was 
compored}  or  into  another  compound  body, 
it  feemed  evident,  that,  both  in  the  old  and 
in  the  new  Ipecies,  there  was  foraething  that 
was  the  lame,  and  fomething  that  was  different. 
When  Fire  was  changed  into  Air,  or  Water 
into  Earth,  |he  Stuff,  or  Subjedt-matter  of  this 
Air  and  thi4  Earth,  was  evidently  the  fame 
with  that  of%he  former  Fire  or  Water }  but 
the  Nature  oi^jSpecies  of  thofe  new  bodies  was 
entirely  differont.  When,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, a  number  of  frefli,  green,  and  odoriferous 
flowers  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  they, 
_  in  a  fiiort  time,  entirely  changed  their  nature, 
r  became  putrid  jind  loathfome,  and  dilTolved 
k      into  a  confufed  finals  of  ordure,  which  bore 
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no  refemblance,  either  in  its  fenfible  qualities 
or  in  its  efie&s,  to  their  former  beautify 
appearance.  But  how  difierent  foever  the 
i^cies,  the  fubje£t-matter  of  the  flowers,  and 
of  the  ordure,  was,  in  this  cafe  too,,  evidently 
the  lame.  In  every  body,  therefore,  whether 
fimple  or  mixed,  there  were  evidently  two 
principles,  whole  combination  conftituted  the 
whole  nature  of  that  particular  body. '  The 
firft  was  the  Stuff,  or  Subject-matter,  out  of 
which  it  was  made ;  the  fecond  was  the  Spe- 
cies, the  Specific  Effence,  the  Effential,  or, 
as  the  fchoolmen  have  called  it,  the  Subftan- 
tial  Form  of  the  Body.  The  firft  feemed  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  bodies,  and  to  have  neither 
qualities  nor  powers  of  any  l^nd,  but  to  be 
idtogether  inert  and  imperceptible  by  i^ny  of 
the  fenfes,  till  it  was  qualified  and  rendered 
fenfible  by  its  union  with  fome  ^ecies  or 
effential  form.  All  the  qualities  and  powers 
of  bodies  feemed  to  depend  upon  their  Ipecies 
or  effential  forms.  It  was  not  the  ftuff  or 
natter  of  Fire^  or  Air,  or  Earth,  or  Water, 
which  enabled  thofe  elements  to  produce 
their  feveral  effe6ls,  but  that  effential  form 
which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  For  it 
feemed  evident  that  Fire  muft  produce  the 
effe6ts  of  Fire,  by  that  which  rendered  it 
Ere;  Air,  by  that  which  rendered  it  Air; 
and  that  in  the  fame  manner  all  other  fimple 
and  mixed  bodies  muft  produce  their  feveral 

efie^tsy 
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effects,  by  that  which  conftituted  them  fuch 
or  fuch  bodies ;  that  is,  by  their  fpecific  Efc 
fence  or  eflential  forms.  But  it  is  from  the 
eflfedts  of  bodies  upon  one  another,  that  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  material 
world  arife.  Since  thefe,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  fpecific  eflences  of  thofe  bodies,  it 
muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy,  thatfcience 
which  endeavours  to  connect  together  all  the 
difierent  changes  that  occur  in  the  world,  to 
determine  wherein  the  fpecific  Effence  of 
each  obje6t  confifts,  in  order  to  forefee  what 
changes  or  revolutions  may  be  expe6ted  from 
it.  But  the  fpecific  Effence  of  each  individual 
obje6t  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  it  as  an 
individual,  bujt  that  .which  is  common  to  it, 
with  all  other  objedls  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus 
the  fpecific  Effence  of  the  Water,  which  now 
ftands  before  me,  does  not  confifl  in  its  being 
heated  by  the  Fire,  or  cooled  by  the  Air,  in 
iuch  a  particular  degree ;  in  its  being  con* 
tained  in  a  veffel  of  fuch  a  form,  or  of  fuch 
dimenfions.  Thefe  are  all  accidental  cir« 
cumflances,  which  are  altogether  extraneous 
to  its  general  nature,  and  upon  which  none 
of  its  effedls  as  Water  depend.  Philofophy, 
therefore,  in  confidering  the  general  nature 
of  Water,  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  particu- 
larities which  are  peculiar  to  this  Water,  but 
ccmfines  itfelf  to  thofe  things  which  are  com- 
mon  to  all  water.     If,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 

enquiries. 
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enquiries,  it  Ihould  defcend  to  confider  the 
nature  of  Water  that  is  modified  by  fuch  par- 
ticular accidents,  it  ilill  would  not  confine 
its  confideration  to  this  water  contained  in 
this  veflel,  and  thus  heated  at  this  fire,  but 
would  extend  its  views  to  Water  in  general 
contained  in  fuch  kind  of  veflels,  and  heated 
to  fuch  a  degree  at  fuch  a  fire.  In  every 
cafe,  therefore,  Species,  or  Univerfals,  and 
not  Individuals,  are  the  objects  of  Philofophy* 
Becaufe  whatever  effe61:s  are  produced  by 
individuals,  whatever  changes  can  flow  from 
them,  mull  all  proceed  from  fome  univerlal 
nature  that  is  contained  in  them.  As  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  Phyfics,  or  Natural  Philofophy, 
to  determine  wherein  confifted  the  Nature 
and  Eflence  of  every  particular  Species  of 
things,  in  order  to  conne6l  together  all  the 
different  events  that  occur  in  the  material 
world ;  fo  there  were  two  other  fciences, 
which,  though  they  had  originally  arifen  out 
of  that  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy  I  have 
juft  been  defcribing,  were,  however,  appre« 
bended  to  go  before  it,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  Nature  ought  to  be  com- 
municated.  The  firft  of  thefe,  Metaphyfics, 
confidered  the  general  nature  of  Univerfals, 
and  the  different  forts  or  fpecies  into  which 
they  might  be  divided.  The  fecond  of  thefe. 
Logics,  was  built  upon  tliis  dodlrine  of  Me* 
taphyfics;  and  from  the  general  nature  of 

I  Univer- 
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Univerfals,  and  of  the  forts  iiito  which  they 
were  divided,  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
general  rules  by  which  we  might  diftribute 
all  particular  obje6ts  into  general  clafles,  and 
determine  to  what  clafs  each  individual  objed; 
belonged ;  for  in  this,  they  juftly  enough  ap- 
prehended, confifted  the  whole  art  of  philofo- 
phical  reafoning.  As  the  firft  of  thefe  two 
fciences,  Metaphyfics,  is  altogether  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fecond.  Logic,  they  feem,  before 
the  time  of  Ariftotle,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  one,  and  to  have  made  up  between  them 
that  ancient  Diale6bic  of  which  we  hear  fo 
much,  and  of  which  we  underftand  fo  little : 
neither  does  this  feparation  feem  to  have  been 
much  attended  to,  either  by  his  own  followers, 
the  ancient  Peripatetics,  or  by  any  other  of 
the  old  fefts  of  philofophers.  The  later 
fchoolmen,  indeed,  have  diftinguiflied  be- 
tween Ontology  and  Logic  ;  but  their  Onto- 
logy contains  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  is  the 
fubje6t  of  the  metaphylical  books  of  Ariftotle, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  the  do6lrines  of 
Univerfals,  and  every  thing  that  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  arts  of  defining  and  dividing,  has, 
fince  the  days  of  Porphery,  been  inferted  into 
their  Logic. 

According  to  Plato  and  Timaeus,  the  prin* 
ciples  out  of  which  the  Deity  formed  the 
World,  and  which  were  themfelves  eternal, 
were  three  in  number.     The  Subje^matter 
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of  things,  the  Species  or  fpecific  Effences  of 
things^  and  what  was  made  out  of  thefe,  the 
fenfible  obje6ts  themfelves.    Thiefe  lad  had 

^  no  proper  or  durable  exiftence,  but  were  in 
perpetual  flux  and  fucceffion.  For  as  Hera- 
clitus  had  laid,  that  no  man  ever  pafled  the 
fiune  river  twice,  becaufe  the  water  which  he 
had  pafled  over  once  was  gone  before  he  could 
pals  over  it  a  fecond  time;  fo,  in  the  fame 
manner,  no  man  ever  faw,  or  heard,  or 
touched  the  fame  fenfible  object  twice.  When 
I  look  at  the  window,  for  example,  the  vifible 
ipecies,  which  ftrikes  my  eyes  this  moment^ 

*■  though  refembling,  is  different  from  that  which 
ilnick  my  eyes  the  immediately  preceding 
moment.  When  I  ring  the  bell,  the  found, 
or  audible  fpecies  which  I  hear  tliis  moment, 
though  refembling  in  the  fame  manner,  is  dif* 
ferent,  however  from  that  which  I  heard  the 
moment  before.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on  the 
table,  the  tangible  fpecies  which  I  feel  this 
moment,  though  refembling,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, is  numerically  difierent  too  from  that 
which  I  felt  the  moment  before.  Our  fen- 
lations,  therefore,  never  properly  exift  or 
endure  one  moment ;  but,  in  the  very  inilant 
of  their  generation,  perifli  and  are  annihilated 
|br  ever.  Nor  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  fenfa- 
^  tions  more  permanent.  No  corporeal  fub« 
^flance  is  ever  exa6Uy  the  fame,  either  in 
whole  or  in  any  aflignable  part,  during  twa 
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moments,  but  by  the  perpetual  addition  of 
new  parts,  as  well  as  lofs  of  old  ones,  is  in 
continual  flux  and  fucceffion.  Things  of  fb 
fleeting  a  nature  can  never  be  the  objects  of 
fcience,  or  of  any  fteady  or  permanent  judg- 
ment. While  we  look  at  them,  in  order  to 
confider  them,  they  are  changed  and  gone^ 
and  annihilated  for  ever.  The  objects  of 
fcience,  and  of  all  the  fl:eady  judgments  of  the 
undedlanding,  mufl,  be  permanent,  unchange 
able,  always  exifl;ent,  and  liable  neither  to 
generation  nor  corruption,  nor  alteration  of 
any  kind.  Such  are  the  Ipecies  or  fpecific 
eflences  of  things.  Man  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing every  particle  of  his  body;  and  every 
thought  of  his  mind  is  in  continual  flux  and 
fucceffion.  But  humanity,  or  human  nature, 
is  always  exiftent,  is  always  the  fame,  is  never 
generated,  and  is  never  corrupted.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  obje6l  of  fcience,  reafon,  and 
underftanding,  as  man  is  the  object  of  fenfe, 
and  of  thofe  inconftant  opinions  which  are 
founded  upon  fenfe.  As  the  obje6ls  of  fenfe 
were  apprehended  to  have  an  external  exifl;-, 
ence,  independent  of  the  adt  of  fenfation,  fo 
thefe  objefts  of  the  underfl;anding  were  much 
more  fuppofed  to  have  an  external  exifl:ence 
independent  of  the  aft  of  underfl:anding. 
Thofe  external  eflences  were,  according  to 
Plato,  the  exemplars,  according  to  which  the  - 
Deity  formed  the  world,  and  all  the  fenfible 
VOJL.  V.  Q  objects 
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dbje6is  that  are  in  it.  The  Deity  compre^ 
hended  within  his  infinite  eflence,  all  thefe 
^ecies,  or  eternal  exemplars,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  comprehended  all  ieniiUe 
Obje£i:s. 

Plato,  howe^r,  leems  to  have  regarded  the 
firft  of  thofe  m  equailj  di(lin6b  with  the 
i^cond  from  what  we  would  now  call  the 
Ideas  or  Thoughts  of  the  Divine  Mind  *,  and 

even 

*  He  calls  them»  indeed»  Ideas*  a  word  which)  in  hiniy  in 
AriftcHlei  and  all  the  other  writers  of  earlier  antiquity,  fignifies  a 
Spcciet>  and  is  perfedUy  fynonimous  with  that  other  word   Etio^p 
more  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Ariilotle.     As,  by  fome  of  the 
later  fe^  of  philofophers»  particularly  by  the  Stoics,  all  Q>ecies9 
or  specific  efleaces,  were  regarded  as  mere  creatures  of  the  mind> 
formed  by  abftradlion,  which*  had  no  real  exigence  eactemal  to 
the  thoughts  that  conceived  them,  the  word  Idea  came,  by  degrees, 
to  Its  prefent  fignification,  to  mean,  firft,  an  abftrad  thought  or 
oooception ;  and  afterwards,  a  thought  or  conception  of  any  kind; 
and  thus  became  fynonymous  witli  that  other  Greek  word,   Evkhx^ 
from  which  it  had  originally  a  very  different  meaning.     When 
the  later  FTatonifts,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  notion  of  the 
feparate  exigence  of  fpecific  eflences   was  univerfally  exploded^ 
bqi^n  to  comment  upon  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  upon  that 
ftraage  fancy  that,  in  his  writings,  there  was  a  double  dodbine  ; 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  feem  to  mean  one  thing,  while 
at  bottom  they  meant  a  very  different,  which  the  writings  of  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  ever  were,  or  ever  could  be  intended  to  ^ ; 
they  reprefented  his  do^rine  as  meaning  no  more,  than  that  the 
Deity  formed  the  worid  after  what  we  would  now  call  an  Idea* 
or  plan  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
other  artift.     But,  if  Plato  had  meant  to  exprefs  no  more  than 
this  mofl  natural  and  fimple  of  all  notions,  he  might  furely  have 
exprefled  it  more  plainly,  and  would  hardly,  one  would  think, 
haLVt  talked  of  it  with  fo  much  emphaiis,  as  of  fomethiqg  which 
it  required  the  utmoft  reach  of  thought  to  comprehend.    *Accord- 
uig  to  this  reprefentation,  Plato's  notion  of  «Species,  or  Univerfals^ 
was  the  iame  with  that  of  Ariflotle.     AriAotle,  however,  does 
not  feem  to  underiUnd  it  as  fuch  ;  he  belbws  a  great  part  of  his 

Metaphyixc» 
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even  to  have  fuppofed,  that  they  had'  a  part^ 
cular  place  of  exi(lence>  beyond  the  Q>here  of 

the 

Metaphyiics  upon  confiiting  it)  and  oppofes  it  in  all  hi$  othef 
works ;  nor  does  he*  in  any  one  of  them,  give  the  leaft  hinty  o^ 
iniinuation)  as  if  it  could  be  fufpedled  that,  by  the  Ideas  of  Plato^ 
was  meant  the  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Ih 
It  poflible  that  he,  who  was  twenty  years  in  his  ichooU  flioiildy 
during  all  that  time,  have  mifunderilood  him,  efpecially  when 
his  meaning  was  fo  very  plain  and  obvious  ?  Neither  is  thift 
notion  of  the  feparate  exigence  of  Species,  diflindl  both  from  thd 
mind  which  conceives  them,  and  from  the  fenfible  objedls  which 
are  made  to  refemble  them,  one  of  thofe  do<5trines  which  Plitd 
would  but  feldom  have  occaGon  to  talk  of.  However  it  may  be 
interpreted,  it  is  the  very  bafis  of  hit  philofophy ;  neither  is  there 
a  fingle  dialogue  in  all  his  works  which  does  not  refer  to  it.  Shall 
we  fuppofe,  that  that  great  philofopher,  who  appears  to  have  beea 
fb  much  fuperior  to  his  mafler  in  every  thing  but  eloquence^  vnl* 
fully,  and  upon  all  occafions,  mifreprefented,  not  one  of  the  deep 
and  myfterious  do(5lrines  of  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  but  the  firft 
and  mofl  fundamental  principle  of  all  his  reafonings ;  when  the 
writings  of  Plato  were  in  the  hands  of  every  body ;  when  his 
foUowers  and  difciples  were  fpread  all  over  Greece ;  when  almoft 
every  Athenian  of  diltin^lion,  that  was  neariy  of  the  fame  age 
with  Ariflotle,  muft  have  been  bred  in  his  fchool ;  when  Speu- 
fippus,  the  nephew  and  fucceflbr  of  Plato,  as  well  as  Xenocrates* 
who  continued  the  fchool  in  the  Academy,  at  the  fame  time  that 
Ariflotle  held  his  in  the  Lyceum,  muft  have  been  ready,  at  all  * 

times,  to  expofe  and  affront  him  for  fuch  grofs  dllingenuity; 
Does  not  Cicero,  does  not  Seneca  underftand  this  do^ine  in  the 
lame  manner  as  Ariftode  has  reprefented  it  ?  Is  there  any  author 
in  all  antiquity  who  feems  to  underfland  it  othen^-ife,  earlier  than  Plu- 
tarch, an  author  who  feems  to  have  been  as  bad  a  critic  in  philofo* 
phy  as  in  hifiory,  and  to  have  taken  every  thing  at  fecond-hand  ia 
both,  and  who  lived  after  the  origin  of  tliat  eclectic  philofophy^ 
from  whence  the  later  Platoniils  arofe,  aAd  who  feems  himfelif  to 
have  been  one  of  that  fe<5l  ?  Is  there  any  one  pafTage  in  any 
Greek  author,  near  the  time  of  Ariftbtle  and  Plato,  in  wliich  the 
word  Idea  is  ufed  in  its  prefent  meaning,  to  fignlfy  a  thought  or 
conception  ?  Are  not  the  words,  which  in  all  languages  exprefs 
reality  or  exiftence,  direcSlIy  oppofed  to  thofe  which  exprefg 
tfiought,  or  conception  only  ?  Or,  is  there  any  other  difi*erence 
bctvoxt  a  thing  that  exlfts,  and  a  thing  that  does  not  exiflf  except 
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the  vifible  corporeal  world ;    though  this  has 
been  much  controverted,  both  by  the  later 

Platonifts, 


this,  that  the  one  is  a  mere  coDception»  and  that  the  other  is 
fomething  more  than  a  conception  ?  With  what  propriety,  there- 
fartf  coiud  Plato  talk  of  thofe  eternal  fpetiety  as  of  the  only 
thifligs  which  had  any  real  exiftence,  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind  ?  Had  not  the  Deity,  ac- 
cording to  Phtoy  as  well  as  according  to  the  Stoics,  from  all 
eternity,  the  idea  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  of  every  fptdest 
and  <^  the  fiate  in  which  every  individual  was  to  be,  in  each 
different  inilance  of  its  exiftence  ?  Were  not  all  the  divine  ideas, 
therefore,  of  each  individual,  or  of  all  the  different  ftates,  which 
each  individual  was  to  be  in  during  the  courfe  of  its  exiftence, 
equaDy  eternal  and  unalterable  with  thofe  of  the  fpecies  ?  With 
what  fenfe,  therefore,  could  Plato  iay,  that  the  firfl  were  eternal, 
Ibecaufe  the  Deity  had  conceived  them  from  all  eternity,  fince  he 
had  conceived  the  others  from  all  eternity  too,  and  iince  his 
ideas  of  the  Species  could,  in  this  refpe6l,  have  no  advantage  of 
thofe   of  the  individual  ?      Docs  not  Plato,  in  many  different 

eices,  talk  of  the  Ideas  of  Species  or  Univerfals  as  innate,  and 
▼ing  been  imprelled  upon  the  mind  in  its  ftate  of  pre<«xiflence, 
when  it  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  thefe  Species  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  not  as  they  are  expreffed  in  their  copies,  or 
reprefentative  upon  earth  ^  But  if  the  only  place  of  the  exiilence 
of  thofe  Species  was  the  Divine  Mind,  will  not  this  fuppofe,  that 
Plato  either  imagined,  like  Father  Malbranche,  that  in  its  ftate  of 
pre-exiiten^e,  the  miad  faw  all  things  in  God :  or  that  it  was 
itfelf  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity  ?  That  he  maintained  the  firft 
opinion,  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  body  who  is  at  all  verfed  in 
the  hiJtory  of  fcience.  That  enthuiialUc  notion,  though  it  may 
feem  to  be  favoured  by  fome  pallages  in  the  Fathers,  was  never, 
it  is  well  known,  cooUy  and  literally  maintained  by  any  body  before 
that  Cartefian  philofopher.  That  the  human  mind  was  itfelf  an 
emanation  of  the  Divine,  though  it  was  the  do^bine  of  the  Stoics, 
was  by  no  means  that  of  Plato ;  though,  upon  the  notion  of  a 
pretended  double  do^bine,  the  contrary  has  lately  been  aflerted* 
According  to  Plato,  the  Deity  formed  the  foul  of  the  world  out 
of  that  fubftance  which  b  always  the  fame,  that  is,  out  of  Species 
or  Univerials ;  out  of  that  which  is  always  different,  that  is,  out 
of  corporeal  fubfiances ;  and  out  of  a  fubftance  that  was  of  a 
BBiddle  nature  between  thefef  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand 

what 
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Flatonifls,  and  by  fome  very  judicious  modem 
critics,  who  have  followed  the  interpretation 
of  the  later  Platonifts,  as  what  did  raoft  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  that  renowned  philofophen 
All  the  obje6ls  in  this  world,  continued  he, 
are  particular  and  individual.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind  has  no  opportunity  of 
feeing  any  Species,  or  Univerlal  Nature. 
Whatever  ideas  it  has,  therefore,  of  fuch 
beings,  for  it  plainly  has  them,  it  muft  derive 
from  the  memory  of  what  it  has  feen,  in  fome 
former  period  of  its  exiftence,  when  it  had 
an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  place  or  Sphere 
of  Univerfals.  For  fome  time  after  it  is  im- 
merfed  in  the  body,  during  its  infancy,  its 
childhood,  and  a  great  part  of  its  youth,  the 
violence  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  derives 
from  the  body,  and  which  are  all  directed  to 
the  particular  and  individual  objects  of  this 
world,  hinder  it  from  turning  its  attention  to 
thofe  Univerfal  Natures,  with  which  it  had 
been  converfant  in  the  world  from  whence  it 
came.    The  Ideas,  of  thefe,  therefore,  feem. 


whjt  he  meant  by.  Out  of  a  pait  of  the  fame  comp^fitioiiy  he 
made  thofe  inferior  intelligences  who  animated  the  celefBal  fpheres, 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  it)  to  fonn  from 
thence  the  fouls  of  men  and  animals.  The  (buls  of  thofe  inferior 
detties»  though  made  out  of  a  fimilar  fubfiance  or  compofiriooy 
were  not  regarded  as  parts*  or  emanations  of  that  of  the  world ; 
nor  were  thofe  of  aniinalsy  in  the  fame  nunnery  regarded  as  parts 
or  emanations  of  thofe  inferior  deities ;  much  lefs  were  any  of 
diem  regarded  as  parts,  or  emanations  of  the  great  Author  of  all 
things. 

Q  3  in 
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in  this  firfl  period  of  its  exiilence  here,  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  confufion  of  thofe  turbu- 
lent  emotions,  and  to  be  ahnoft  entirely  wiped 
out  of  its  remembrance^  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  ilate,  it  is  incapable  of  Rea- 
ibning,  Science  and  Philofophy,  which  are 
converGutt  about  Univerfals.  Its  whole  at- 
tention is  turned  towards  particular  ob}e6ts, 
oonceroing  whichy  being  dire3;ed  by  nogeneral 
notions,  it  forms  many  vain  and  falfe  opinions, 
$nd  is  ilUed  with  error,  perplexity,  and  confu* 
fion.  But,  when  age  has  abated  the  violence 
of  its  paffions,  ^nd  compofed  the  confufion  of 
it«  thoughts,  it  then  becomes  more  capable  of 
refle6tioQ,  ^d  of  turning  its  attention  to  thofe 
almoll  forgotten  ideas  of  things  with  which  it 
had  been  <;onverfant  in  the  former  {late  of  its 
^Kxiftence.  All  the  particular  objects  in  this 
^nfible  world,  being  formed  afler  the  eternal 
exemplars  in  that  intellectual  world,  awak^i, 
upon  account  of  their  refemblance,  infenfibly, 
and  by  flow  degrees,  the  almoft  obliterated 
ideas  of  thefe  lafl.  The  beauty,  which  is 
ihared  in  different  degrees  among  terreflrial 
<^je6):s,  revives  the  fame  idea  of  that  Univerfal 
Nature  of  beauty  which  exifts  in  the  intel- 
le^ual  world:  particular  a6ls  of  juftice,  of 
the  univerlal  nature  of. juftice;  psglicular 
reafonings,  and  particular  (ciences,  of  tlie 
nniverlUl  nature  of  fcience,  and  reafoning ; 
particular  roundneffes,  of  the  univeral  nature 
of  roundnels }  particular  fquares,  of  the  uni- 

verlal 
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verM  nature  of  fquarenefs.  Thus  fciencc, 
which  is  conveiTant  about  Univeiikls,  is 
derived  from  memory  j  acd  to  inft,ru6l  any 
perfon  concerning  the  general  nature  of  any 
fubjefil,  is  no  more  than  to  awaken  in  him  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  formerly  knew 
about  it.  This  both  Plato  and  Socrates 
imagined  they  could  ftil!  further  confirm,  by 
the  fallacious  experiment,  which  ftiewed,  that 
a  perfon  might  be  led  to  difcover  himfelf, 
without  any  information,  any  general  truth, 
of  which  he  was  before  ignorant,  merely  by 
being  aflced  a  number  of  properly  arranged 
and  connected  queftions  concerning  it. 

The  more  the  fold  was  accuftomed  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  Univerfal  Natures,  the 
lels  it  was  attached  to  any  particular  and  indi- 
vidual objects ;  it  af^roached  the  nearer  to 
tite  original  perfe^ion  of  its  nature,  irom 
which,  according  to  this  philofophy,  it  had 
&llen.  Philofophy,  which  acculloms  it  to 
confider  the  general  Eflence  of  things  only, 
and  to  abllra6l  from  all  their  particular  and 
fenfible  circumftances,  was,  upon  this  account, 
r^arded  as  the  great  puri^er  of  the  foul.  As 
death  feparated  the  foul  from  the  body,  and 
fi-om  the  bodily  ienfes  and  paflions,  it  rellored 
it  to  that  intelle6tual  world,  irom  whence  it  * 

bad  originally  defcended,  where  no  fenfible 
{^)ecies  called  off  its  attention  from  thofe 
j^eral  Eflences  of  things.    Philofophy,  in 
(t  4  this 
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this  life,  habituating  it  to  the  fame  confidera- 
tions,  brings  it,  in  fome  degree,  to  that  ftate 
of  happinefs  and  perfe6lion%  to  which  death 
reftores  the  fouls  of  juft  men  in  a  life  to 
come. 

Such  was  the  do6lrine  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Species  or  Specific  Eflence  of  things. 
This,  at  lead,  is  what  his  words  feem  to  import, 
and  thus  he  is  underflood  by  Ariftotle,  the 
moil  intelligent  and  the  mod  renowned  of  all 
his  difciples.  It  is  a  doftrine,  which,  like  many 
of  the  other  do6lrines  of  abftra6l  Philofophy, 
is  more  coherent  in  the  expreffion  than  in  the 
idea ;  and  which  feems  to  have  arifen,  more 
from  the  nature  of  language,  than  from  the 
nature  of  things.  With  all  its  imperfe6lions 
it  was  excufable,  in  the  beginnings  of  philo- 
fophy, and  is  not  a  great  deal  more  remote 
from  the  truth,  than  many  others  which  have 
fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  by  fome  of 
the  greateft  pretenders  to  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion.  Mankind  have  had,  at  all  times,  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  realize  their  own  abilrac- 
tions,  of  which  we  fliall  immediately  fee  an 
example,  in  the  notions  of  that  very  philo- 
fopher  who  firft  expofed  the  ill-grounded 
foundation  of  thofe  Ideas,  or  Univerfals,  of 
*  Plato  and  Timaeus.      To  explain  the  nature, 

and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  general  Ideas, 
is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
abftraft  philofophy.      How  the  human  mind, 

when 
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when  it  reafons  concerning  the  general  nature 
of  triangles,  Ihould  either  conceive,  as  Mn 
Locke  imagines  it  does,  the  idea  of  a  triangle, 
which  is  neither  obtufangular,  not  re6langular^ 
nor  acutangular ;  but  which  was  at  once  both 
none  and  of  all  thofe  together  ;  or  (hould,  as 
Malbranche  thinks  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
comprehend  at  once,  within  its  finite  capacity, 
all  poffible  triangles  of  ail  poffible  forms  and 
dimenfions,  which  are  infinite  in  number,  is  a 
queftion,  to  which  it  is  furely  not  eafy  to  give 
a  fatisfa6lory  anfwer.  Malbranche,  to  folve  it, 
had  recourfe  to  the  enthufiaftic  and  unintelli- 
gible notion  of  the  intimate  union  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  divine,  in  whofe  infinite 
effence  the  immenfity  of  liich  fpecies  could 
alone  be  comprehended  ;  and  in  which  alone, 
therefore,  all  finite  intelligences  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  them.  If,  after 
more  than  two  thoufand  years  reafoning 
about  this  fubje6l,  this  ingenious  and  fub- 
lime  philofopher  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  fo  (Irange  a  fancy,  in  order  to  explain  it, 
can  we  wonder  that  Plato,  in  the  very  firft 
dawnings  of  fcience,  fliould,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  adopt  an  hypothefis,  which  has  been 
thought,  without  much  reafon,  indeed,  to  have 
fome  afiinity  to  that  of  Malbranche,  and 
which  is  not  more  out  of  the  way  ? 

What  feems  to  have   mifled  thofe  early 
philofophers,  was,  the  notion,  which  appears, 

at 
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St  firft,  natoral  enough,  that  thofe  things,  out 
of  which  any  objedt  is  compofed,  mull  exift 
antecedent  to  that  object  But  the  things 
£)ut  of  which  all  particular  objeds  feem  to  be 
competed,  are  the  fluff  or  matter  of  thofe 
<>bjed:s,  and  the  form  or  fpecific  fifience^ 
which  determines  them  to  be  of  this  or  that 
idafs  of  things.  Thefe,  therefore,  it  was 
thought,  muft  have  exiiled  antecedent  to  the 
^bje3;  which  was  made  up  between  them. 
Plato,  who  held,  that  the  feniible  world,  whidi, 
jtccording  to  him,  is  the  world  of  individuals, 
was  made  in  time,  neceffarily  conceived,  that 
both  the  univerial  matter,  the  objeft  of  « 
ipurious  reafon,  and  the  fpecific  effence,  the 
obje6l  of  proper  reafon  and  philofc^hy  out  of 
which  it  was  compofed,  muft  have  had  a 
feparate  exiftence  from  all  eternity.  This 
intellectual  world,  very  different  from  the 
intellectual  world  of  Cudworth,  though  much 
of  the  language  of  the  one  has  been  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  other,  was  neceffarily,  and 
always  exiftent ;  whereas  the  fenfible  world 
owed  its  origin  to  the  free  will  and  bounty  of 
its  author. 

A  notion  of  this  kind,  as  long  as  it  is  ex* 
preffed  in  very  general  language  ;  as  long  as 
it  is  not  much  relied  upon  ;  nor  attempted  to 
be  very  particularly  and  diftinCUy  explained, 
paffes  ealily  enough,  through  the  indolent 
imagination,  accuftomed  to  fubftitute  words 

in 
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in  the  room  of  ideas ;  and  if  the.{word3  ieem 
to  hang  eafily  together,  requiring  no  giTeat 
precifion  in  the  ideas.  It  vanifliesy  indeed } 
is  difcovered  to  be  altogether  inoompreben* 
Able,  and  eludes  the  grafp  of  the  imaginatioi^ 
upon  an  attentive  confideration.  It  requires, 
however,  an  attentive  confideration ;  and 'if 
it  had  been  as  fortunate  as  many  other  opi- 
nions of  the  fame  kind,  and  about  the  fame 
fiibje6t,  it  might,  without  examination,  have 
continued  to  be  the  current  philofophy  for  a 
century  or  two.  Ariftode,  however,  feems 
immediately  to  have  difcovered,  that  it  waa 
impoffible  to  conceive,  as  adtually  exiilent^ 
either  that  general  matter,  which  was  not  de» 
termined  by  any  particular  fpecies,  or-  thofe 
ipecies  which  were  not  embodied,  if  one  may 
iky  fo,  in  fome  particular  portion  of  matter* 
j^ftotle,  too,  held,  as  we  have  already  ob« 
ierved,  the  eternity  of  the  fenfible  world* 
Though  he  held,  therefore,  that  all  fenfible 
ebjedls  were  made  up  of  two  principles,  both 
of  which,  he  calls,  equally,  fubilances,  the 
matter  and  the  fpecific  elTence,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  hold,  like  Plato,  that  thofe  prindU 
pies  exifled  prior  in  the  order  of  time  to  the 
objects  which  they  a&erwards  compofed, 
l!hey  were  prior,  he  faid,  in  nature9  but  not 
in  time^  according  to  a  diftin£tion  which  was 
^  ufe  to  him  upon  fome  other  occafions. 
He    diftinguiihedy   too,  betwixt  a&ual  and 

potential 
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potential  exiftencc.  By  the  fir  ft,  he  feemsto 
have  underftood,  wliat  is  commonly  meant, 
by  exiftence  or  reality  ;  by  the  lecond,  the 
bare  polfibility  of  exiftence.  His  meaning,  I 
fay,  feems  to  amount  to  this  ;  tliough  he  does 
not  explain  it  precilely  in  tliis  manner.  Nei- 
ther the  material  Eilbiicc  of  body  could,  ac- 
cording to  him,  cxill  ai^'tnally  without  being 
determined  by  fome  fpecific  Efience,  to  fome 
particular  clafs  of  things,  nor  any  fpecific 
Elfence  without  being  embodied  in  fome 
particular  portion  of  matter.  Each  ofthefe 
two  principles,  however,  could  exift  jioten- 
tially  in  this  feparate  ftate.  That  matter  ex- 
ifted  potentially,  which,  being  endowetl  with  a 
particular  form,  could  be  brought  into  adtual 
exiftence ;  and  that  form,  which,  by  being 
embodied  in  a  particular  portion  of  matter, 
could,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  called  forth, 
into  the  clafs  of  complete  realities.  This 
potential  exiftence  of  matter  and  form,  he 
fometimes  talks  of,  in  exprefiions  which  very 
much  refemble  tliofe  of  Plato,  to  whofe  notion 
of  feparate  Ellcnce  it  bears  a  very-  great 
affinity. 

Ariftotle,  wlio  feems  in  many  things  origi- 
nal, and  who  endeavoured  to  leem  to  be  fo  in 
all  things,  added  the  principle  of  privation  to 
thofe  of  matter  and  form,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  fchooL 
When  Water  is  changed  into  Air,  the  tranf- 
mutatioD 
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mutation  is  brought  about  by  the  material 
principle  of  thofe  two  elements  being  deprived 
of  the  form  of  Water,  and  then  afTuming  the 
form  of  Air.  Privation,  therefore,  was  a 
third  principle  oppolite  to  form,  which  en- 
tered into  the  generation  of  every  Species, 
which  was  always  from  fome  other  Species. 
It  was  a  principle  of  generation,  but  not  of 
compofition,  as  is  obvious. 

The  Stoics,  whofe  opinions  were,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  philofophy,  either  the  fame 
with,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  Arif- 
totle  and  Plato,  though  often  diiguifed  in  very 
ilifferent  language,  held,  that  all  things,  even 
the  elements  themfelves,  were  compounded  of 
two  principles,  upon  one  of  which  depended 
all  the  a£tive  ;  and  upon  the  other,  all  the 
paffive  *  powers  of  thefe  bodies.  The  lall  of 
thefe,  they  called  the  Matter ;  the  firft,  the 
Caufe,  by  which  they  meant  the  very  lame 
thing  which  Ariilotle  and  Plato  underflood, 
by  their  fpecific  Eflences.  Matter,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  could  have  no  exiflence  feparate 
from  the  caufe  or  efficient  principle  which 
determined  it  to  fome  particidar  clafs  of  tilings. 
Neither  could  the  efficient  principle  exid 
ieparately  from  the  material,  in  which  it  w^as 
^ways  neceflarily  embodied.  Their  opinion, 
therefore,  fo  far  coincided  with  that  of  the  old. 
Peripatetics.  The  efficient  principle,  they 
fidd^  was  the  Deity.      By  which  they  meant, 

I  tliat 
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tiiat  it  was  a  detached  portion  of  the  etherial 
and  divine  nature,  which  penetrated  all  things, 
tiiat  conftituted  what  Plato  would  have  called 
the  fpecific  Eflence  of  each  individual  obje6l ; 
and  fo  far  their  opinion  coincides  pretty  nearly 
with  that  of  the  latter  Platoniils,  who  held, 
that  the  (pecific  Eflences  of  all  things  were 
detached  portions  of  their  created  deity,  the 
foul  of  the  world ;  and  with  that  of  fome  of 
the  Arabian  and  Scholaftic  Commentators  of 
Ariflotle,  who  held  that  the  fubflantial  forms 
of  all  things  defcended  from  thofe  Divines 
Eflences  which  animated  theCeleftial  Spheres. 
Such  was  the  do^ine  of  the  four  principal 
Se6ts  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  concerning 
the  (pecific  Eflences  of  things,  of  the  old 
Pjrthagoi'eans,  of  the  Academical,  Peripatetic, 
and  Stoical  Se6ts. 

As  this  do6lrine  of  fpecific  Eflences  feems 
naturaUy  enough  to  have  arifen  from  that 
ancient  fyftem  of  Phyfics,  which  I  have  above 
defcribed,  and  which  is,  by  no  means,  devoid 
of  probability,  fo,many  of  the  do6lrines  of 
that  fyftem,  which  feem  to  us,  who  have  been 
long  accuftomed  to  another,  the  moft  incom- 
prehenfiblc,  necefTarily  flow  from  this  meta- 
phyfical  notion.  Such  are  thofe  of  generation, 
corruption,  and  alteration  ;  of  mixture,  con- 
denfation,  and  rarefaction.  A  body  was 
generated  or  corrupted,  when  it  changed  its 
^cific  Eflence,  and  pafiTed  from  one  deno- 

a  minatioo 
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minatiou  to  another.  It  was  altered  when  it 
changed  only  fome  of  its  qualities,  but  ftilt 
retained  the  fame  fpecific  Eflence,  and  the 
lame  denomination.  Thus,  when  a  flower 
waa  withered^  it  was  not  corrupted  ;  though 
ibme  of  its  qualities  were  changed,  it  ftill 
retained  the  Ipecific  Eflence,  and  therefore 
juftly  paiTed  under  the  denomination  of  a 
flower.  But,  when,  in  the  furthep  progrefs  of 
its  decay,  it  crumbled  into  earth,  it  was  cor- 
rupted ;  it  loft  the  fpecific  Eflence,  or  fub- 
ftantial  form  of  the  flower,  and  aflumed  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  juftly  changed  its 
denomination.     . 

The  Ipecific  Eflence,  or  univerfal  nature 
that  was  lodged  in  each  particular  clafs  of 
bodies,  was  not  itfelf  the  objedl  of  any  of  our 
iienfes,  but  could  be  perceived  only  by  the 
underftanding.  It  was  by  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities, however,  that  we  judged  of  the  fpeciflc 
Eflence  of  each  objedl.  Some  of  thefe  fenfible 
qualities,  thei'efore,  we  regarded  as  eflential, 
or  fuch  as  fliowed,  by  their  prefence  or 
abfence,  the  prefence  or  abfcnce  of  that 
eflential  form  from  which  they  neceflarily 
flowed :  Others  were  accidental,  or  fuch 
whofe  prefence  or  abfence  had  no  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  confequences.  The  firft  of  thefe  two 
forts  of  qualities  was  called  Properties  j  the 
fecond,  Accidents. 

In 
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In  the  specific  Effence  of  each  obje£fc  itfelf, 
they  diftinguifhnd  two  parts ;  one  of  which 
was  peculiar  and  chara^eriftical  of  the  clafs 
of  things  of  which  that  particular  object  was 
an  individual,  the  other  was  common  to  it 
with  fome  other  higher  clafles  of  things. 
Thefe  two  parts  were,  to  the  Specific  Effence, 
pretty  much  what  the  Matter  and  the  Specific 
Effence  were  to  each  individual  body.  The 
one,  which  was  called  the  Genus,  was  modi- 
fied and  determined  by  the  other,  which  was 
called  the  Specific  Difference,  pretty  much  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  univerfat  matter  con- 
tained in  each  body,  was  modified  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Specific  Effence  of  that  parti- 
cular clals  of  bodies.  Thefe  four,  with  the 
Specific  Effence  or  Species  itfelf,  made  up  the 
number  of  the  Five  Univerfals,  fo  well  known 
in  thefchoolsby  thenames  of  Genus,  Species, 
Differentia,  Proprium,  and  Accidens. 


OF  THE 

NATURE  OF  THAT  IMITATION 

WHICH  TAKES  PLACE  IN  WHAT  ARE  CALLED 

THE    IMITATIVE    ARTS. 
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PART  I. 

THE  mod  perfect  imitation  of  an  object  of  P  A  R  T 
any  kind  muft  in  all  cafes,  it  is  evident,       ^ 
be  another  object  of  the  fame  kind,  made  as 
exadlly    as  poffible    afler   the  fame  model. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  moft  perfect 
imitation  of  the  carpet  which  now  lies  before 
me? — Another  carpet,  certainly,  wrought  as 
exaftly  as  poffible  after  the  lame  pattern. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  merit  or  beauty 
of  this  fecond  carpet,  it  would  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  any  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  having  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  firft* 
This  circumftance  of  its  being  not  an  original^ 
but  a  copy,  would  even  be  conildered  as  fome 
diipinution  of  that  merit ;  a  greater  or  fmaller^ 
in  proportion  as  theQbje6t  wa^  of  a  nature  to  lay 
claim  to  a  greater  pr  fmaller  degree  of  admira-s 
tion.  It  would  not  much  diminifh  the  merit  of 
a  common  carpet,  becaufe  in  fuch  trifling  ob-> 
je£^>  which  at  beft  can  lay  claim  to  fo  little 

«  9  b^ftuty 
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PART  beauty  or  merit  of  any  kind,  we  do  not  always 
think  it  worth  while  to  affedl  originality :  it 
would  diminifli  a  good  deal  that  of  a  carpet  of 
very  exquifite  worktnanfliip.  In  objects  of  ftill 
greater  importance,  this  exa6l,  or,  as  it  would 
be  called,  this  fervile  imitation,  would  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  unpardonable  blemifli.  To 
build  another  St.  Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's  church, 
of  exadtly  the  fame  dimenfions,  proportions, 
and  ornaments  with  the  prefent  buildings  at 
Rome,  or  London,  would  be  fuppofed  to 
argue  fuch  a  miferable  barrennefs  of  genius 
and  invention  as  would  difgrace  the  mod 
expenfive  magnificence. 

'The  exaft  refemblance  of  the  correfpondent 
parts  of  the  fame  objeft  is  frequently  confi- 
dered  as  a  beauty,  and  the  want  of  it  as 
a  deformity ;  as  in  the  correfpondent  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  in  the  oppofite  wings 
of  the  fame  building,  in  the  oppofite  trees  of 
the  lame  alley,  in  the  correfpondent  compart- 
ments of  the  fame  piece  of  carpet-work,  or  of 
the  fame  flower-garden,  in  the  chairs  or  tables 
which  (land  in  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the 
fkme  room,  &c.  But  in  objefts  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  in  other  relpefls  are  regarded  as 
altogether  feparate  and  unconne6led,  this 
exaA  refemblance  is  feldom  confidered  as  a 
beauty,  nor  the  want  of  it  as  a  deformity.  A 
man,  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  horfe,  is  hand- 
fbrae  or  ugly,  each  of  tliem^  on  account  of 

his 
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his  own  intrmfic  heaatyx>r  deformity,  without  p  a  H  T- 
any  regard  to  their  refembling  or  not  refem^ 
bling,  the  one,  another  man,  or  the  other, 
another  horfe.  A  fet  of  coach-horfes,  indeed, 
is  fuppc^ed  to  be  handfomer  when  they  are 
all  exadUy  matched ;  but  each  horfe  is,  in  this 
cafe,  c^nfidered  not  as  a  feparated  and  un- 
conne^ed  object,  or  as  a  whole  by  himfeUV 
but  as  a  part  of  another  whole,  to  the  other 
parts  of  which  he  ought  to  bear  a  certain 
correfpondence :  feparated  from  the  fet,  he 
derives  neither  beauty  from  his  refemblance, 
nor  deformity  from  his  unhkenels  to  the  other 
horfes  which  compofe  it.  • 

Even  in  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the  fame 
objeft,  we  frequently  require  no  more  than  a 
refemblance  in  the  general  outline.  If  the 
inferior  members  of  tliofe  correfpondent  parts 
are  too  minute  to  be  feen  diftinftly,  without  a 
ieparate  and  diftin6l  examination  of  each  part 
by  itfelf,  as  a  feparate  and  unconnected  object, 
we  (hould  fometimes  even  be  difpleafed  if  the 
refemblance  was  carried  beyond  this  general 
outline.  In  the  correfpondent  parts  of  a  room 
we  frequently  hang  pi6lures  of  the  fame  lize; 
thofe  pictures,  however,  refemble  one  another 
in  nothing  but  the  frame,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
general  character  of  the  fubjeCl :  If  the  one 
is  a  landfcape,  the  other  is  a  landfcape  too'j 
if  the  one  reprefents  a  religious  or  a  baccha- 
nalian fubjeft,  its  companion  reprefents  an- 
•  R  3  other 
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r  A  R  T  Other  of  the  fame  kind.  Nobody  ever  thought 
^  }"  f  of  repeating  the  fame  pi£ture  in  each  cone* 
Ipondent  frame.  The  frame,  and  the  general 
diara^r  of  two  or  three  pi^ures,  is  a$  much 
u  the  eye  can  comprehend  at  one  view,  or 
{rom  one  llation.  Each  picture,  tn  order  to 
be  feen  dillinftly,  and  underftood  thorgughly, 
mull  be  viewed  from  a  particular  ftation,  and 
examined  by  itfelf  as  a  feparate  and  uncon- 
Deded  obje^  In  a  hall  or  portico,  adorned 
with  ftatuesi  the  nitches,  or  perhaps  the  pe- 
dellals,  may  exactly  refemble  one  another, 
but  the  flatues  are  always  different.  Even  the 
maflcs  which  are  fometimes  carried  upon  the 
different  key-Hones  of  the  fame  arcade,  or  of 
the  correfpoodent  doors  and  windows  of  the 
tame  front,  though  they  may  all  refemble  one 
another  in  the  general  outline,  yet  each  of  them 
has  always  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  a 
grimace  of  its  own.  There  are  fome  Gothic 
buildings  in  which  the  corrcfpondent  windows 
refemble  one  another  only  in  the  general  out* 
line,  and  not  in  the  fmaller  ornaments  and 
fiibdivifions.  Thefe  are  different  in  eacb,iuid 
the  archite^  had  confidered  them  as  toQ  mi- 
nute to  be  feen  diftinfUy,  without  a  puticiu 
lar  and  feparate  examination  of  eadi  windMr 
byitfelf,  asafepara  aidunconne6tedobjeJ 
A  variety  of  tl  rt,  lowever,  I  think,  is  i 
agreeable*    In  ts  which  are  fufceptibU 

oi^  of  a  1  ii       u-  order  of  bcau^,  li 
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M  die  jfirames  of  pidlures,  the  nitches  or  the  part 
fpdeftalg  of  ftatuesy  &C4  there  feems  £re-  ^  _f* 
{pietttly  to  be  affedtation  in  the  ftudy  of 
Vtintty^  of  which  the  merit  is  fcarcely  ever 
faffickht  to  compenfate  the  want  of  that 
pecQ>iciuty  and  diftindtnefs,  of  that  eafinefi 
W[  be  comprehended  and  remembered,  which 
e  die  natural  effedl  of  exa£t  uniformity.  In 
I  portico  of  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  order^ 
Mch  column  refembles  every  other,  not  only 
a  the  general  outline,  but  in  all  the  miniiteft 
masments ;  though  fome  of  them,  in  order 
to  be  ieen  diftindlly,  may  require  a  feparate 
ind  diftin^  examination  in  each  column,  and 
in  the  entablature  of  each  intercolumnation. 
in  the  inlaid  tables,  which,  according  to  the 
pefent  fidhion,  are  fometimes  fixed  in  the 
DOfftei^ndent  parts  of  the  fame  room,  the 
pidures  only  are  different  in  each.  All  the 
Other  more  frivolous  and  fanciful  ornaments 
hre  commonly,  fo  far  at  lead  as  I  have  ob- 
Bsirred  the  faihion,  the  fame  m  them  alh 
Ibofe  ornaments,  however,  in  order  to  be 
ben  diftinftly,  require  a  feparate  and  diftinA 
ixemination  of  each  table. 

The  extraordinary  refemblance  of  two  na* 
tWlLolgefts^  of  twms,  for  example,  is  regard- 
lAls  a  curious  circumftance ;  which,  though 
it  doei  not  intreafe,  yet  does  not  diminilh  the 
hewtgr  of  either,  confidered  as  a  feparate  and 
Ijpflpiinflftfil  ol]|)e&*     But  the  exa6t  refem* 

R  4  blance 
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PART  Wance  of  two  produftions  of  art,  feems  to  be 
^  alvays  confidered  as  fome  diminution  of  the 
'  ^  merit  of  at  leaft  one  of  th«n ;  as  it  feems  to 
prove,  that  one  of  them,  at  leaft,  is  a  co^ 
either  of  the  other,  or  <^  tome  other  original. 
One  may  fay,  even  of  the  copy  of  a  pifture^ 
that  it  derives  its  merit,  not  fo  much  from  its 
r^emblance  to  the  original,  as  from  its  refem- 
Uance  to  the  obje^  which  the  original  was 
meant  to  reiemble.  The  owner  of  the  copy, 
lb  far  A'om  fetting  any  high  value  upon  its  re- 
femblaacc  to  the  origidal,  is  often  anxious  to 
deftroy  any  value  or  merit  which  it  might 
derive  from  this  circumllance.  He  is  often 
anxious  to  perfuade  both  himfelf  and  other  peo- 
ple that  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  an  original,  of 
which  wliat  p^esfor  the  original  is  only  a  copy. 
But,  whatever  merit  a  copy  may  derive  from 
its  refcmblance  to  the  original,  an  origin^ 
can  certainly  derive  none  from  the  refemblance 
of  its  copy. 

But  ttiough  a  produ£tion  of  art  feldcHn 
derives  any  meiit  from  its  refemblance  to 
another  otgeA  of  the  fame  kind,  it  frequently 
derives  a  great  deal  from  its  refemblance  to 
an  obje^  of  a  different  kind,  whether  diat 
obje^  be  a  prodi  ion  of  art  or  of  nature.  A 
^nted  cloth,  t  ak  of  fome  lahgnoOB 

Dutch  artift,  lb  cui     i   y  (haded  and  coloured  J 
as  to  reprefent  t     pi     and  Ibftnefs  of  a 
len  one,  might  i  £>me  merit  i 
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nfeitablance  even  to  the  forry  carpet  which  part 
flew  lieB  before  me.    The  copy  might,  and 
probably  would,  in   this  cafe,  be  of  much 
greatier  value  than  the  orrginal.    But  if  this 
carpet  was  reprefented  as  fpread,  either  upon  a 
floor  or  upon  a  table,  and  proje&ing  from  the 
back  ground  <^the  pi^ure,  with  exa6l  obfcrva* 
tion  of  per(pe£tive,  and  of  light  and  fliade,  tlie 
merit  of  tlie  imitation  would  be  dill  greater. 
In  Painting,  a  plain  ilirface  of  one  kind 
is  made  to  refemble,  not  only  a  plain  furface 
of  another,  but  all  the  three  dimenfions  of  a 
iblid  fubftance.     In  Statuary  and  Sculpture, 
a  Iblid  fubftance  of  one  kind,  is  made  to 
refemble  a  folid  fubftance  of  another.    The 
difparity  bet^'cen  the  objedt  imitating,  and 
the  objefl  imitated,  is  much  greater  in  the 
one  art  tiian  in  the  other ;  and  the  plcafure 
arifing  from  the  imitation  feems  to  be  greater 
in  pn^rtion  as  this  difparity  is  gi*eater. 

In  Painting,  the  imitation  frequently 
pleafes,  though  the  original  objc6t  be  indif- 
ferent, or  even  of&nfivc*  In  Statuary  and 
{Sculpture  it  is  othcrwifc.  The  imitation 
(eldom  pleafes,  unlefi  the  original  object  be 
in  a  very  high  degree  either  great,  or  beau- 
tifid,  or  interefting.  A  butcherVftali,  or  a 
IdtcheB-drefier,  with  the  obje£ls  which  they 
oommonly  prefent,  are  not  certainly  the 
happieft  fubje6ts,  even  for  Painting.  They 
imve,  however^   been  reprefented   with   fo 

I  much 
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PART  much  care  and  fuccefi  by  fome  Dutch  mai^ 

}l ^  ten,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  view  the  pidures 

without  fbme    degree    of  pleafure.      They 
woiild  be  moft  abfurd  futge&s  for  Statuary 
or  Sculpture,  which  are,  however,  capable 
of  reprefenting  them*    Hie  piAure  of  a  very 
ugly  or  deformed  man,  fuch  as  iEfop,  or  Scar« 
ron,  might  not  make  a  diiagreeable  piece  of 
furniture.   The  ftatue  certainly  would.   Even 
a  vulgar  ordinary  man  or  woman,  engaged 
in  a  vulgar  ordinary  a£tion,  like  what  we 
fee  with  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  pifi;ure8  of 
Rembrant,  woiild  be  too  mean  a  fiibje£l  for 
Statuary.     Jupiter,   Hercules,  and  Apollo, 
Venus   and  Diana,    the  Nymphs    and  the 
Graces,  Bacchus,   Mercury,   Antinous  and 
Meleager,  the  miferable  death  of  Laocoon, 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  children  of  Niobe, 
the  WrefUers,  the  fighting,  the  dying  gladi- 
ator, the  figures  of  gods  and  goddefles,  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  moft  perfefl  forms 
of  the  human  body,  placed  either  in  the 
nobleft  attitudes,  or  in  the  moft  interefting 
fituations  which  the  human  imagination  is 
capable  of  conceiving,  are  the  proper,  and 
therefore   have    always  been  the   favourite 
fubje£ts  of  Statuary :  that  art  cannot,  with- 
out degrading  itfelf,  ftoop  to  reprefent  any 
thing  that  is  ofteniive,   or  mean,  or  even 
indifferent.      Painting  is  not  fo  diidainful; 
and,   though    capable   of  reprefentmg   the 

nobleft 
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ttoblefl  obje6ls,  it  can,  without  forfeiting  its  p  a  R  T 
title  to  pleafe,  fubmit  to  imitate  thofe  of  a  ^ 
much  more  humble  nature.  The  merit  of  the 
imitation  alone,  and  without  any  merit  in  the 
imitated  obje6l,  is  capable  of  fupporting  the 
dignity  of  Painting :  it  cannot  fupport  that 
of  Statuary.  There  would  feem,  therefore, 
to  be  more  merit  in  the  one  fpecies  of  imita- 
tion than  in  the  other. 

In  Statuary,  fcarcely  any  drapery  is  agree* 
able.     The  bed  of  the  ancient  (latues  were 
either  altogether  naked  or  almoll  naked ;  and 
thofe  of  which  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
body  is  covered,  are  reprefented  as  clothed 
in  wet  linen — a  ipecies  of  clothing  which  moft 
certainly  never  was  agreeable  to  the  falhion 
of  any  country.    This  drapery  too  is  dra¥ni 
fo  tight,  as  to  exprefs  beneath  its  narrow 
foldings  the  exa6t  form  and  outline  of  any 
limb,  and  almoft  of  every  mufcle  of  the  body* 
The  clothing  which  thus   approached    the 
nearefl  to  no  clothing  at  all,  had,  it  feems, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  great  artiils  of  an* 
tiquity,  been  that  which  was  moft  fuitable  to 
Statuary.     A  great  painter  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  who  had  formed  his  manner  almoft 
entirely  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  ftatues, 
imitated  at  firft  their  drapery  in  his  pictures  ; 
but  he  foon  found  that  in  Painting  it  had  the 
air  of  meannels  and  poverty,  as  if  the  perfons 
who  wore  it  couldfcarce  afibrd  clothes  enough 

to 
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t  T  to   cover   them ;  and   that  larger  folds,  aoA 
a  looier  and  more  flowing  drapery,  were  more 
fuJtable  to  the  nature  of  his  art.     In  Painting, 
the  imitation  of  fo  very  inferior  an  objedt  as  a 
fuit  of  clothes  is  capa!>le  of  pleafing  ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  this  objefl  all  the  magnificence 
of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
folds  fliould    be   large,    loofc,    and    flowing. 
It  is  not  neceifary  in  Painting  that  the  exa6l 
form  and  outline  of  every  limb,  and  almoff,  of 
every  mufcle  of  the  body,  fhould  be  exprefled 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  drapery ;  it  is  fufK- 
cient  if  thefe  are  fo  difpofcd  as  to  indicate  in 
general  the  (itiiation  and  attitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal limbs.     Painting,  by  the  mere  force  and 
merit  of  its  imitation,  can  ^■enture,  without 
the  hazard  of  diipleaiing,  to  fiibftitutc,  upon 
many  occafions,  the  inferior  in  the  room  of 
the  fuperior  object,  by  making  the  one,  in 
this    manner,  cover   and  entirely  conceal  a 
great  part  of  the  other.     Statuary  can  feldom 
venture  to  do  this,  but  witii  the  utmofl  referee 
and  caution  ;  and  tlie  lame  draper)',  which  is 
noble  and  magnificent  in  the  one  art,  appears 
ckimfy  and  awkward  in  the  other.      Some 
modern  artiits,  however,  have  attempted  to 
introduce  into  Statuary  the  drapery  which  it 
peculiar  to  Painting.     It  may  not,  perhaps, 
upon  every  occafion,  bo  quite  fo  ridiculous  as 
the  marble  periwigs  in  Wcftniin/ler  Abbey : 
but,  if  it  does  not  always  appear  clumfy  and 
awkward. 
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Mtrkwardy   it  is  at  bed  always  iaiipid  and  part 
juunterefUng. 

li  is  not  the  want   of  colouring  which 
Siinders  many  things  from  pleaiing  in  Statuary 
wjbich  pleafe  in  Painting;  it  is  the  want  of 
jthat  degree  of  difparity  between  the  imitating 
juoid  the  imitated  obje6t,  which  is  neceifary, 
in  order  to  render  intereiling  the  imitation  of 
}m  obje£t  which  is  itfelf  not  intereiling.     Co* 
louring,  when  added  to  Statuary,  fo  far  from 
incresding,  deftroys  almoft  entirely  the  plea« 
fure  which  we  receive  from  the  imitation ; 
)>ecaufe  it  takes  away  the  great  fource  of  that 
pleafure,  the  difparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the   imitated  obje6l.      Tliat  one  folid 
and  coloured  object  fhould  exadlly  refenible 
wothcr  folid  and  coloured  obje£t,  feems  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  or  admiration. 
Apainted  ftatue,  though  it  certainly  may  refem- 
))le  a  human  figure  much  more  exa6Uy  than 
apogr  ftatue  which  is  not  painted,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  difagreeable,  and  even 
an  offenfive  object ;  and  fo  far  are  we  from 
being,  pleafed  with  this  fuperior  likenefs,  that 
ve   are  never  iatisfied  with  it;    and,  after 
viewing  it  again  and  again,  we  always  find 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  what  wc  arc  difpofed 
to  imagine  it  might  have  been :  though  it 
fiould  feem  to  want  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
life*  we  could  not  pardon  it  for  thus  wanting 
m^tit  is  altogether  impoifiblc  it  lliould  have. 

The 
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PART  tifcil  fpever,  are  got  iufiiciently  in^erfiAii^ ; 

_^^ ^  they  have  not  dignity  enough,  if  J  may  fey 

ipy  to  be  proper  Ail>iei^?  for  a  piece  c^f  &pidp- 
ture^  which  is  to  pleafe  alone,  and  not  as  the 
ornamental  appendage  of  feme  otheir  objeift* 

In  Tapeilry  and  Needle-work,  in  ^^he  fame 
manner  as  in  Painting,  a  plain  furface  is 
ibmetimes  made  to  represent  all  the  three 
dimenfions  of  a  folid  fubdance.  But  both 
the  ihuttle  of  the  weaver,  and  the  needle  of 
the  embroiderer,  are  inftrumenta  of  imitation 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  pencil  of  the  painter, 
that  we  are  not  fuiprifed  to  find  a  propG^rtioc^ 
able  inferiority  in  their  produ&ipns.  We 
have  all  more  or  lefs  experience  that  tliey 
ufually  are  much  inferior;  an4,  in  appre- 
ciating a  piece  of  Tapeftry  or  Needle-work, 
we  never  compare  the  imitation  of  either  with 
that  of  a  good  pidlure,  for  it  i^ever  could 
iland  that  comparifon,  but  with  that  of  other 
pieces  of  Tapeftry  or  Needle- work.  We  take 
into  confideration,  not  only  the  difparity 
between  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  obje6t, 
but  tlie  awkwaidnefs  of  the  inftruments  of 
imitation ;  and  if  it  is  as  well  as  any  thin|; 
that  can  be  expcd;ed  from  thefe,  if  it  is  better 
than  Uie  greater  pait  of  what  actually  comes 
from  them,  we  are  often  not  only  contented 
but  highly  pleafed* 

A  good  painter  will  often  execute,  in  a  few 
days  a  fubje^  whicli  would  e^iploy  i\^  beft 

tapeftry* 
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flowen  which  fometimes  ornament  the  frize  part 
cf  that  order.  Such  imitations,  however, 
never  deceive  us;  their  refemblance  to  the 
ariginal  objects  is  always  much  inferior  to 
that  of  artificial  fruits  and  flowers.  Such  as 
it  iSy  however,  we  are  contented  with  it; 
end,  where  there  is  fiich  difparity  between 
the  imitating  and  the  imitated  objefls,  we 
£nd  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  can  be,  or  as  we 
ezpe£it  that  it  fhould  be.  Paint  that  foliage 
and  thofe  flowers  with  the  natural  colours, 
iuid,  inilead  of  pleaflng  more,  they  will  pleafe 
much  lefs*  The  refemblance,  however,  wiU 
be  much  greater ;  but  the  dilparity  between 
the  imitating  and  the  imitated  objedts  will  be 
&  much  lefs,  that  even  this  Ibperior  r&- 
Ibnblance  will  not  fatisfy  us.  Where  the 
diljparity  is  very  great,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  often  contented  with  the  mofl  imperfedt 
refemblance ;  with  the  very  imperfe6t  refem- 
blance, for  example,  both  as  to  figure  and 
cokmr,  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  ihell-work. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  though 
fai  Sculpture  the  imitation  of  flowers  and 
lUbage  pleafes  as  an  ornament  of  architecture, 
as  a  part  of  the  drefs  which  is  to  fet  off  the 
beau^  of  a  different  and  a  more  important 
tflgeft,  it  would  not  pleafe  alone,  or  as  a 
leparate  and  unconnected  objeCt,  in  the  fame 
DMinner  as  a  fruit  and  flower  painting  pleafes. 
Jtowen  and  foliage,  how  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful 
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T  tifiil  foever,  are  not  iiifficicntly  interefting; 
they  have  not  dignity  enough,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  be  proper  fubjetts  fur  a  piece  of  Sculp- 
ture, wliich  is  to  pleafe  alone,  and  not  as  the 
ornamental  appendage  of  fomc  other  obje^. 

In  Tapeilry  and  Needle-work,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Painting,  a  plain  furface  is 
foraetimes  made  to  rcprefent  all  the  three 
dinicnfions  of  a  folid  Itihftance.  But  both 
the  fliuttlc  of  the  weavei,  and  the  needle  of 
the  embroiderer,  are  inflrunients  of  imitation 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  pcncdofthe  painter, 
that  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  a  propcfftion- 
able  inferiority  in  their  produiSlions.  We 
have  all  more  or  Icfs  experience  that  they 
ufiially  are  much  inferior ;  and,  in  appre- 
ciating a  piece  of  Tapeftry  or  Needle-work, 
■we  never  compare  the  imitation  of  eitlier  with 
that  of  a  good  i)i6lure,  for  it  never  could 
Hand  that  comparifon,  but  with  that  of  other 
pieces  of  Tapeilry  or  Needle-work.  We  take 
into  confideration,  not  only  the  difparity 
between  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  objeft, 
but  the  awkwardncfs  of  the  inftruments  of 
imitation  ;  and  if  it  is  as  well  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  expected  from  thefe,  if  it  is  better 
than  the  greater  part  of  what  actually  come» 
from  them,  «'e  are  often  not  only  contented 
but  highly  j)]eated. 

A  good  painter  will  often  execute  in  a  few 

days  a  fubjeet  which  would  employ  the  bell 

tapeilry. 
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tstpeftry. weaver  for  many  years  j  though,  ih  p  a  R  T 
proportion  to  his  time,  therefore,  the  latter  ^  _^^ 
is  dlways  much  worfe  paid  than  the  former^ 
y6t  his  work  in  the  end  comes  commonly 
much  dearer  to  market.     The  great  expence 
of  good  Tapeftry,  the   circumftance  which 
confines  it  to  the  palaces  of  princes  and  great 
lords,  gives  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  people,  an  air  of  riches  and  magni« 
ficence,   which   contributes    ftill  further  to 
compenfate  the  imperfe6tion  of  its  imitation* 
In  arts  which  addrefs  themfelves^  not  to  the 
pnldent  and  the  wife,  but  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  to  the  proud  and  the  vain,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  if  the  appearance  of  great  ex* 
pence,  of  being  what  few  people  can  pur^ 
chafe,  of  being  one  of  the  fureft  chara^eriftics 
of  great  fortune,  fhould  oflen  Hand  in  the 
place  of   exquifite  beauty,   and  contribute 
equally  to  recommend  their  produ£tions.     As 
the  idea  of  expence  feems  often  to  embellifh^ 
fo  that  of  cheapnefs  feems  as  frequently  to 
tarnifh  the  luftre  even  of  very  agreeable  ob* 
je6ls.    The  diflference  between  real  and  falfe 
jewels  is  what  even  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
jeweller  can  fometimes  with  difficulty  dij& 
tinguifh.     Let  an  unknown  lady,  however^ 
come  into  a  public  aiTembly,  with  a  head-drefs 
which  appears  to  be  very  richly  adorned  with 
diamonds,  and  let  a  jeweller  only  whilper  io 
our  ear  that  they  are  falfe  ftones,  not  only 
VOL.  y.  «  the 
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T  the  lady  'vvill  iminediately  (ink  in  our  imagina- 
tion from  the  rank  of  a  pvinceis  to  that  of  a 
very  ordinary  woman,  but  the  head-drels. 
from  an  objefit  of  the  mofl  fplendid  magni- 
ficence, will  at  once  become  an  impertinent 
piece  of  tawdry  and  tinfel  finery. 

It  was  ferae  years  ago  the  fafliion  to  orna- 
ment a  garden  with  yew  and  holly  trees, 
clipped  into  the  artificial  fliapes  of  pyramids, 
and  columns,  and  vafes,  and  obelifks.  It  is 
now  the  failiion  to  ridicule  this  tafte  as  un- 
natural. Tile  figure  of  a  pjTamid  or  obelifk, 
however,  is  not  more  unnatural  to  a  yew- 
tree  than  to  a  block  of  porphyry  or  marble. 
^Vhen  the  yew-tree  is  prefented  to  the  eye  in 
this  artificial  iliape,  the  gardener  does  not 
mean  that  it  fliould  be  underftood  to  have 
groMii  in  that  fliape  :  lie  means,  fiiil,  to  give 
it  the  lame  beauty  of  regular  figure,  which 
plcafes  fo  much  in  porphyry  and  marble ; 
and,  fecondly,  to  imitate  in  a  growing  tree 
the  ornaments  of  thofe  precious  materials : 
he  means  to  make  an  object  of  one  kind 
refembic  another  objetb  of  a  very  different 
kind;  and  to  the  original  beauty  of  figure  to 
join  the  relative  beauty  of  imitation  :  but  the 
tlifparity  between  the  imitating  and  tlie  imi- 
tated obje£l  is  tiie  foundation  of  the  beauty 
of  imitation.  It  is  becaufe  the  one  objeiS 
does  not  naturally  refemble  the  other,  tliat 
we  are  fo  much  pleafed  with  it,  when  by  art 
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it  18  made  to  do  fo.  The  ihears  of  the  gar-  p  a.R  t 
dener,  it  may  be  faid,  indeed,  are  very  clumfy  3 
inftraments  of  Sculpture.  They  are  fo,  no 
doubt,  when  employed  to  imitate  the  figures 
of  men,  or  even  of  animals.  But  in  the 
fimple  and  regular  forms  of  pyramids,  vafes, 
and  obeliiks,  even  the  Ihears  of  the  gardener 
do  well  enough.  Some  allowance  too  is 
naturally  made  for  the  neceflary  imperfection 
of  the  inftrument,  in  the  ikme  manner  as  in 
Tapeftry  and  Needle-work.  In  fliort,  the 
next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  of  fur* 
veying  thole  out-of-fa(liion  ornaments,  endea- 
vour only  to  let  yourfelf  alone,  and  to  rellrain 
for  a  few  minutes  the  foolifh  paflion  for  playing 
the  critic,  and  you  will  be  fenfible  that  they 
are  not  without  fome  degree  of  beauty ;  that 
they  give  the  air  of  neatnefs  and  corre& 
GuUure  at  leail  to  the  whole  garden  4  and  that 
they  are  not  unlike  what  the  ''  retired  leifiire, 
^  that"  (as  Milton  fays)  ^^  in  trim  gardens 
^  takes  his  pleafure,''  might  be  amufed  with* 
What  then,  it  may  be  faid,  has  brought  them. 
iato  iuch  univerfal  difrepute  among  us  ?  In 
B  pyramid  or  obeliik  of  marble,  we  know 
that  die  materials  are  expenlive,  and  that  the 
labour  which  wrought  them  into  that  ihape 
Viuft  have  been  ilill  more  fo.  In  a  pyramid 
or  obelUk  of  yew,  we  know  that  the  materials 
eoiild  coft  very  little,  and  the  labour  Itill  leis* 
^nie.^^mier  are  ennobled  by  their  expence; 

s  2  the 
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PART  the  latter  degraded  by  their  cheapnels.     In 

^ ,  the  cabbage-garden  of  a  tallow-chandler  we 

may  fometimes  perhaps  have  feen  as  many 
columns  and  vafes,  and  other  ornaments  in 
yew,  as  there  are  in  marble  and  porphyry  at 
Verfailles :  it  is  this  vulgarity  which  has 
diigraced  them.  The  rich  and  the  great^ 
their  proud  and  the  vain,  will  not  admit  into 
the  gardens  an  ornament  which  the  meaneft 
of  the  people  can  have  as  well  as  they.  The 
tafte  for  thefe  ornaments  came  originally  from 
France;  where,  notwithflanding  that  incon- 
ftancy  of  fafliion  with  which  we  fometimes 
reproach  the  natives  of  that  country,  it  ilill 
continues  in  good  repute.  In  France,  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  is 
ieldom  fo  happy  as  it  frequently  is  in  England ; 
and  you  will  there  feldom  find  even  pyramids 
and  obelifks  of  yew  in  the  garden  of  a  tallow- 
chandler.  Such  ornaments,  not  having  in 
that  country  been  degraded  by  their  vulgarity, 
have  not  yet  been  excluded  from  the  gardens 
of  princes  and  great  lords. 

The  works  of  the  great  mailers  in  Statuary 
and  Painting,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  never 
produce  their  effeft  by  deception.  They 
never  are,  and  it  never  is  intended  that  they 
fliould  be  miflaken  for  the  real  objefts  which 
they  reprefent.  Painted  Statuary  may  fome- 
times deceive  an  inattentive  eye :  proper 
Statuary  never  does.    The  little  pieces  of 
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'per(pe6Hve  in  Fainting,  which  it  is  intended  PART 
ihould  pleafe  by  deception,  reprefent  always  ,  ^^ 
fome  very  fimple,  as  well  aa  infignificant, 
obje6t ;  a  roll  of  paper,  for  example,  or  the 
ileps  of  a  ftaircafe,  in  the  dark  comer  of 
fome  paflage  or  gallery.  Tliey  are  generally 
the  works  too  of  fome  very  inferior  artifts* 
After  being  feen  once,  and  producing  the 
little  furprife  which  it  is  meant  they  fliould 
excite,  together  witli  the  mirth  which  com- 
monly accompanies  it,  they  never  pleaf^ 
more,  but  appear  ever  after  infipid  and  tirei> 
fome. 

The  proper  pleafure  which  we  derive  from 
thofe  two  imitative  arts,  fo  far  from  being  the 
^ffeft  of  deception,  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  it.  That  pleafure  is  founded  altogether 
upon  our  wonder  at  feeing  an  objedt  of  one 
kind  reprefent  fo  well  an  objeft  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  upon  our  admiration  of 
the  art  which  furmounts  fo  happily  that  dif^ 
parity  which  Nature  had  eftabliihed  between 
them.  The  noblpr  works  of  Statuary  and 
Fainting  appear  to  us  a  fort  of  wonderful 
phaenomena,  differing  in  this  r^fpe^  from 
the  wonderful  phaenomena  of  Nature,  that 
they  carry,  as  it  were,  their  own  explication 
along  with  them,  and  deiQonflrate,  even  to 
thiB  eye,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  eye,  even  of  an  uiifldil^ 
fpe^atpr,  immediately  difcerns,  in  fo^qie  mea* 

8  3  fiu-e^ 
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P  AtLt  for^9  how  it  is  that  a  certain  modificmtioa  of 
^  ^  %ure  in  Statuary,  and  of  brighter  and  darker 
Cirtours  in  Painting,  can  reprefent,  with  fb 
niich  truth  and  vivacity,  the  aflions,  paf- 
fions,  and  behaviour  of  men,  as  weU  as  a  great 
variety  of  other  obj  e6ls.  The  pleating  wonder 
of  ignorance  is  accompanied  with  the  flill  more 
I^eafing  fatisfadlion  of  fcience.  We  wonder 
and  are  amazed  at  the  effe6t ;  and  we  are  pleafed 
ourfelves,  and  happy  to  find  that  we  can  conu 
prehend,  in  fome  meafure,  how  that  won- 
derful effe£l  is  produced. 

A  good  looking-glafs  reprefents  the  obje6ls 
which  are  fet  before  it  with  much  more  truth 
and  vivacity  than  either  Statuary  or  Fainting. 
But,  though  the  fcience  of  optics  may  ex- 
plain to  the  underilandingy  the  looking-glais 
itfelf  does  not  at  all  demonflrate  to  the  eye 
how  this  effeA  is  brought  about.  It  may  excite 
the  wonder  of  ignorance }  and  in  a  clown, 
who  had  never  beheld  a  looking-glais  before, 
I  have  feen  that  wonder  rife  almofl  to  rapture 
and  extaiy ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  iatisfaftion 
of  fcience.  In  all  looking-glaiTes  the  efie6ts 
are  produced  by  the  fame  means,  applied 
exa£Uy  in  the  fame  manner.  In  every  dif- 
ferent flatue  and  picture  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced, though  by  fimilar,  yet  not  by  the 
fame  means ;  and  thofe  means  too  are  applied 
in  a  different  manner  in  each.  Every  good 
ftatue  and  pi&ure  is  a  firefb  wonder,  which 

at 
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at  the  lame  time  carries,  in  ibme  meafure,  its  F  a  R  T 
own  explication  along  with  iL  After  a  little 
ufe  and  experience,  all  looking-glafles  ceafe 
to  be  wonders  altogether ;  and  even  the 
ignorant  become  fo  familiar  with  them,  as  not 
to  think  that  their  effe^s  requii'e  any  expli- 
cation. A  looking-glafs,  befides,  can  repre* 
fent  only  prefent  obje6ts  j  and,  when  the 
wonder  is  once  fairly  over,  we  choofe,  in  all 
cafes,  rather  to  contemplate  the  fubftance 
than  to  gaze  at  the  ihadow.  One's  own  face 
becomes  then  the  moft  agreeable  obje6t  which 
a  looking-glafs  can  reprefent  to  ns,  and  the 
only  objedl  which  we  do  not  foon  grow  weary 
with  looking  at ;  it  is  the  only  prefent  obje£l 
of  which  we  can  fee  only  the  ihadow:  whether 
handfome  or  ugly,  whether  old  or  young,  it 
is  the  face  of  a  friend  always,  of  which  the 
features  correfpond  exa6lly  with  whatever 
fentiment,  emotion,  or  paffion  we  may  hap* 
pen  at  that  moment  to  feel. 

In  Statuary,  the  means  by  which  the 
wonderful  effect  is  brought  about  appear 
more  fimple  and  obvious  than  in  Painting ; 
where  the  difparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  objedl  being  much  greater, 
the  art  which  can  conquer  that  greater  dit 
parity  appears  evidently,  and  almofl  to  the 
eye,  to  be  founded  upon  a  much  deeper 
fcience,  or  upon  principles  much  more 
abftrufe  and  profound,    Even  in  the  meanef^ 

s  4  fubje6tft 
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PART  fubjefils  we  can  often  trace  with  pleaiure  the 

^ ^  ingenious  means  by  which  Fainting  funnounta 

this  diiparity.  But  we  cannot  do  this  in 
Statuary,  becaufe  the  difparity  not  being  fo 
great,  the  means  do  not  appear  fo  ingenious. 
And  it  is  upon  this  account,  that  in  Painting 
we  are  often  delighted  with  the  reprefenta* 
tion  of  many  things,  which  in  Statuary  would 
appear  infipid,  tirefome,  and  not  worth  the 
looking  at. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
though  in  Statuary  the  art  of  imitation 
appears,  in  many  refpe£ts,  inferior  to  what 
it  is  in  Fainting,  yet,  in  a  room  ornamented 
with  both  flatues  and  pidtures  of  nearly  equal 
merit,  we  fliall  generally  find  that  the  iUtues 
draw  off  our  eye  from  the  pi6lures.  There  is 
generally  but  one,  or  little  more  than  one, 
point  of  view  from  which  a  pidlure  can  be 
feen  with  advantage,  and  it  always  prefents 
to  the  eye  precifely  the  fame  objedl.  There 
are  many  different  points  of  view  from  which 
a  ftatue  may  be  feen  with  equal  advantage, 
and  from  each  it  prefents  a  different  ohje€t. 
There  is  more  vsu'iety  in  the  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  a  good  ftatue,  than  in  that 
which  we  receive  from  a  good  pidlure ;  and 
one  ftatue  may  frequently  be  the  fubjedt  of 
many  good  pidlqres  or  drawings,  all  different 
from  one  another.  The  Ihadowy  relief  and 
projection    of  a  pi6lure,  befides,   is  much 

flattened. 
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flattened,  and  feems  almofl  to  vanifh  «wbj  p  a  R  T 
altogether,  Tvhen  brought  into  comparifon 
with  the  real  and  folid  body  which  (lands  by 
it.  How  nearly  foever  thefe  two  arts  may 
feem  to  be  a-kin,  they  accord  fo  ver}'  ill 
with  one  another,  that  their  different  produc- 
tions ought,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  to  be  fe^i) 
together. 


•i>£. 
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PART  II. 

AFTER  the  pleafures  which  arife  from  part 
the  gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites^  H- 
there  feem  to  be  none  more  natural  to  man 
than  Mufic  and  Dancing.  In  the  progrefs  of 
art  and  improvement  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
firft  and  earlieft  pleafures  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  for  thofe  which  arife  from  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  the  bodily  appetites  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  of  his  own  invention.  No  nation  ha^  yet 
been  difcovered  fo  uncivilized  as  to  be  alto- 
gether without  them.  It  feems  even  to  be 
amongft  the  mod  barbarous  nations  that 
the  ufe  and  pra6iice  of  them  is  both  mod 
frequent  and  moil  univerfal,  as  among  the 
negroes  of  Africa  and  the  lavage  tribes  of 
America.  .  In  civilized  nations,  the  inferioif 
ranks  of  people  have  very  little  leifuiie,  and 

the 
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l^AVLt  the  ihperior  ranks  have  many  othar  amuft** 
f^  ^  ments ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^ 
therefore,  can  ipend  much  of  thmr  time  in 
Mnfic  and  Dancing.  Among  £iy^e  nations^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  frequently 
great  intervals  of  leifure,  and  they  have  fcarce 
any  other  amufement ;  they  naturally,  there* 
fore,  {pend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  afanoft 
the  only  one  they  have. 

What  the  ancients  called  Rhythmus,  what 
We  call  Time  or  Meafure,  is  the  connedting 
principle  of  thofe  two  arts ;  Mufic  confiding 
in  a  fucceffion  of  a  certain  fort  of  founds,  and 
Dancing  in  a  fucceffion  of  a  certain  fort  of 
fteps,  geilures,  and  motions,  regulated  accord- 
ing  to  time  or  meafure,  and  thereby  formed 
into  a  fort  of  whole  or  iyllem ;  which  in  the 
one  art  is  called  a  fong  or  tune,  and  in  the 
other  a  dance ;  the  time  or  meafure  of  the 
dance  correfponding  always  exa£lly  with  that 
cf  the  fong  or  tune  which  accompanies  and 
dire6ts  it*. 

The  human  voice,  as  it  is  always  the  beft,  fo 
it  would  naturally  be  the  firfl  and  earliefl  of  all 
mufical  inflruments :  in  finging,  or  in  its  firft 
attempts  towards  finging,  it  would  naturally 
employ  founds  as  fimilar  as  pofiible  to  thoie 
which  it  had  been  accuftomed  io ;  that  is,  it 

• 

*  The  Author's  Obfiarvitions  on  the  Affinitj  between  Mofici 
Dancingt  u<l  Poetry,  are  annexed  to  the  end  of  Paul  Ul.  «f  thU 
toy. 

would 
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would  employ  words  of  fome  kind  or  other,  part 
pronouncing  them  only  in  time  and  meafure, 
and  generally  with  a  more  melodious  tone 
than  had  been  ufual  in  common  converiation. 
Thofe  words,  however,  might  not,  and  pro^ 
bably  would  not,  for  a  long  time  have  any 
meaning,  but  might  refemble  the  iyllables 
which  we  make  ufe  of  in  foUfaing,  or  the 
derry'down^down  of  our  common  ballads  ^  and 
ferve  only  to  affift  the  voice  in  forming  founds 
proper  to  be  modulated  into  melody,  and  to 
be  lengthened  or  ihortened  according  to  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune.  This  rude 
form  of  vocal  Mufic,  as  it  is  by  far  the  moft 
iimple  and  obvious,  fo  it  naturally  would  be 
the  firft  and  earliefl. 

In  the  fucceffion  of  ages  it  could  not  fail 
to  occur,  that  in  the  room  of  thofe  unmeaning 
or  muiical  words,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  might 
be  fubftituted  words  which  expreffed  fome 
ienfe  or  meaning,  and  of  which  the  pronun- 
ciation might  coincide  as  exa6lly  with  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune,  as  that  of  the 
imifical  words  had  done  before.  Hence  the 
origin  of  Verfe  or  Poetry.  The  Verfe  would 
for  a  long  time  be  rude  and  imperfe6l.  When 
the  meaning  words  fell  fhort  of  the  meafure 
required,  they  would  frequently  be  eked  out 
with  the  unmeaning  ones,  as  is  fometimes 
done  in  our  common  ballads.     "When  the 

publiQ 
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P  ART  public  ear  came  to  be  fo  refined  as  to  rejeft, 
^  ^  in  all  ferious  Poetry,  the  unmeaning  words 
altogether,  there  would  ftill  be  a  liberty  aC- 
filmed  of  altering  and  corrupting,  upon  many 
occafiong,  the  pronunciation  of  the  meaning 
ones,  for  the  ikke  of  accommodating  them  to 
the  meafure.  The  fyllables  which  compofed 
them  would,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  be 
Improperly  lengthened,  and  fometimes  impro- 
perly ihortened;  and  though  no  unmeaning 
words  were  made  ufe  of,  yet  an  unmeaning 
iyllable  would  fometimes  be  duck  to  the  be^ 
ginning,  to  the  end,  or  into  the  middle  of  a 
word.  All  thefe  expedients  we  fina  frequently 
employed  in  the  verfes  even  of  Chaucei^  the 
father  of  the  Englifli  Poetry.  Many  ages 
might  pafs  ^way  before  verfe  was  commonly 
compofed  with  fuqh  corre6lnefs,  that  the  ufual 
and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  alone, 
and  without  any  other  artifice,  fubjefted  the 
voice  to  the  obfervation  of  a  time  and  mea« 
iure,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  time  and 
meafure  of  Mufic, 

The  Verfe  would  naturally  exprei^  ibme 
fenfe  which  fuited  the  grave  or  gay,  the  joy- 
ous or  melancholy  humour  of  the  tune  which 
it  was  fung  to ;  being  as  it  were  blended  and 
united  with  that  tune,  it  would  feem  to  give 
fenfe  and  meaning  to  what  otherwife  might 
not  appear  to  have  ?my,  or  at  leaft  any  which 

coulcjt 
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Could  be  clearly  and  diilin£Uy  underftood,  P  A  R  t 
without  the  accompaniment  of  fuch  an  ex-       ^ 
plication. 

A  pantomime  dance  may  frequently  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe,  and,  by  reprefenting  fome 
adventure  in  love  or  war,  may  feem  to  give 
fenfe  and  meaning  to  a  Mufic,  which  might 
not  otherwife  appear  to  have  any.  Itis  more, 
natural  to  mimic,  by  geflures  and  motions, 
the  adventures  of  common  life,  than  to  exprefi 
them  in  Verfe  or  Poetry.  The  thought  itfelf 
is  more  obvious,  and  the  execution  is  much 
more  eafy.  If  this  mimicry  was  accompanied 
by  mufic,  it  would  of  its  own  accord,  and 
almoil  without  any  intention  of  doing  fo, 
accommodate,  in  fome  meafure,  its  difierent 
fteps  and  movements  to  the  time  and  meafure 
of  the  tune;  efpecially  if  the  fame  perfon  both 
fung  the  tune  and  performed  the  mimicry,  as 
is  faid  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  among  the 
favage  nations  of  Africa  and  America.  Panto- 
mime Dancing  might  in  this  manner  ferve  to 
give  a  diftin^  fenfe  and  meaning  to  Mufic 
many  ages  before  the  invention,  or  at  leaft 
before  the  common  ufe  of  Poetiy.  We  hear 
little,  accordingly,  of  the  Poetry  of  the  favage 
nations  of  Africa  and  America,  but  a  great 
deal  of  their  pantomime  dances. 

Poetry,  however,  is  capable  of  expreffing 
many  things  fully  and  diflin6tly,  which  Danc- 
ing either  cannot  reprefent  at  all,  or  caa 

reprefent 
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]^  A  K  T  reprcfent  but  obfcurely  and  imperfeftly ;  fiich 
as  the  reafonings  and  judgments  of  the  under^ 
(landing ;  the  ideas,  fancies,  and  fufpicions  <^ 
the  imagination ;  the  fentiments,  emotions, 
and  paffions  of  the  heart.  In  the  power  of 
expreffing  a  meaning  with  clearnefs  and  did 
tin£tnels.  Dancing  is  fuperior  to  Mufic,  and 
Poetry  to  Dancing. 

Of  thofe  three  Sifter  Arts,  which  originaUy, 
perhaps,  went  always  together,  and  which  at 
all  times  go  frequently  together,  there  are 
two  which  can  fubfift  alone,  and  feparate 
from  their  natural  companions,  and  one  which 
cannot.  In  the  diftinft  obfervation  of  what 
the  ancients  called  Rhythmus,  of  what  we 
call  Time  and  Meafure,  confifts  the  eifence 
both  of  Dancing  and  of  Poetry  or  Verfe ;  or 
the  charadteriftical  quality  which  diftinguiihes 
the  former  from  all  other  motion  and  action, 
and  the  latter  from  all  other  difcourfe.  But, 
concerning  the  proportion  between  thofe  in« 
tervals  and  divifions  of  duration  which  confti- 
tute  what  is  called  time  and  meafure,  the  ear^ 
it  would  feem,  can  judge  with  much  more  pre» 
Ctfion  than  the  eye ;  and  Poetry,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  Mufic,  addrelTes  itfelf  to  the  ear, 
whereas  Dancing  addrelTes  itfelf  to  the  eye. 
In  Dancing,  the  rhythmus,  the  proper  propor- 
tion, the  time  and  meafure  of  its  motions, 
cannot  diftin6tly  be  perceived,  unlefi  they 
are  marked  by  the  more  diftindl  time  and 

4  meafure 
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meafure  of  Mufic.    It  is  otherwife  in  Poetry ;  p  a  R  T 

90  accompaniment  is  neceffary  to  mark  the  , ^'^ 

meafure  of  good  Verfe.  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
therefore,  can  each  of  them  fubfift  alone; 
Dancing  always  requires  the  accompaniment 
of  Mufic. 

It  is  Inilrumental  Mufic  which  can  beft 
fiibfifl^  apart,  and  feparate  from  both  Poetry 
and  Dancing.     Vocal  Mufic,  though  it  may^ 
and  frequently  does,  confifi,  of  notes  which 
have  no  difi;in&  fenfe  or  meaning,  yet  natu* 
rally  calls  for  the  fupport  of  Poetry.     But 
*'  Mufic,    married   to  immortal   Verfe,**  » 
Milton  fays,  or  even  to  words  of  any  kind 
which  have  a  difi:in6t  fenfe  or  meaning,  is 
neceflarily  and  eflentially  imitative.     What- 
ever be  the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  though^ 
like  many  of  the  fongs  of  ancient  Greece,  as 
well  as  fome  of  thpfe  of  more  modem  times, 
they  may  exprefs  merely  fome  maxims  of 
prudence  and  morality,  or  may  contain  merely 
the  fimple  narrative  of  fome  important  evenly 
yet  even  in  fuch  didadtic  and  hiflorical  fongs 
fh^e  will  ftUl  be  imitation ;  there  will  flill  be 
a  thing  of  one  kind,  whidi  by  art  is  made  to 
f^emble  a  thing  of  a  very  difierent  kindj 
^ere  will  fi^Ul  be  Mufic  imitating  difcourfe  j 
|here  will  dill  be  rhy thmus  and  melody,  ihaped 
^d  fkfliioned  into  the  form  either  of  a  good 
moral  counfel,  or  of  an  ajnufing  and  interefl* 
ingftory. 
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^  A  R  T      In  this  firft  ipecies  of  imitation,  which  beiii|f 

^ ^  ^fential  to,  is  therefore  infeparable  from,  all 

iiich  Vocal  Muiic,  there  may,  and  there  com- 
monly is,  added  a  fecond.    The  words  may, 
and  commonly  do,  exprefi  the  fituation  of 
fbme  particular  perfon,  and  all  the  fentiments 
and  paffions  which  he  feels  from  that  fituation. 
It  is  a  joyous  companion  who  gives  vent  to  the 
gaiety  and  mirth  with  which  wine,  feftivi^, 
and  good  company  infpire  him.    It  is  a  lover 
who  complains,  or  hopes,  or  fear^,  or  deQ>air& 
It  is  a  generous  man  who  exprefles  either  his 
gratitude  for  the  favours,  or  his  indignation 
at  the  injuries,  which  may  have  been  done 
to  him.    It  is  a  warrior  who  prepares  himfelf 
to  confront  danger,  and  who  provokes  or  de- 
fires  his  enemy.     It  is  a  perfon  in  profperity 
who  humbly  returns  thanks  for  the  goodnefs, 
or  one  in  aflSi6lion  who  with  contrition  im« 
plores  Uie  mercy  and  forgivenefs,  of  that  in- 
vifible  Power  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  the 
DireAor  of  all  the  events  of  human  life.    The 
fituation  may  comprehend,  not  only  one,  but 
two,  three,  or  more  perfons  ;  it  may  excite  in 
them  all  either  fimilar  or  oppofite  fentiments  ; 
what  is  a  fubje€t  of  forrow  to  one,  being  an 
occafion  of  joy  and  triumph  to  another ;  and 
they  may  all  exprefs,  fometimes  feparately  and 
ibmetimes  together,  the  particular  way  in 
which  each  of  them  is  afie&ed,  as  in  a  duo, 
trio,  or  a  chorust 

'*  AH 
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All  this  it  may,  and  it  frequently  has  been  part 

iaid  is  unnatural ;  nothing  being  more  fo,  than  ^ ^ 

to  fing  when  we  are  anxious  to  perfuade,  or 
in  earneft  to  exprefs  any  very  ferious  purpofe. 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  to  make  a 
thing  of  one  kind  refemble  another  thing  of 
a  very  different  kind,  is  tbe  very  circumftance 
which,  in  all  the  Imitative  Arts,  conilitutes 
the  merits  of  imitation  ;  and  that  to  ihape,  and 
as  it  were  to  bend,  the  meafure  and  the  me- 
lodv  of  Mufic,  fo  as  to  imitate  the  tone  and 
the  language  of  connfel  and  converfation,  the 
accent  and  the  ftyle  of  emotion  and  paffion,  is 
to  make  a  thing  of  one  kind  refemble  anodier 
thing  of  a  very  different  kind. 

The  tone  and  the  movements  of  Mufic^ 
though  naturally  very  different  from  thofe.  of 
converfation  and  pailion,  may,  however^  befo 
managed  as  to  feem  to  refemble  them.  Oa 
account  of  the  great  difyarity  between  the 
imitating  and  the  imitated  objetSt,  the  mind  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  cafes,  cannot  only  be  coiv- 
tented,  but  delighted,  and  even  charmed  and 
tranfported,  with  fuch  an  imperfect  refem^ 
blance  as  can  be  had.  Such  imitative  Mufic, 
therefore,  when  fung  to  words  which  explain 
and  determine  its  meaning,  may  frequently 
appear  to  be  a  very  perfeS;  imitation.  It  is 
upon  this  account,  that  even  the  incomplete 
Alufic  of  a  recitative  feems  to  exprefs  fome- 
times  all  the  fedatenefs  and  compofure  of 
•  VOL.  V.  T  ferious 


IP  A  It  t  ftfrt^tiS  but  calm  difcourfe,  and  fometimes  alt 
the  exquiflte  fenfibility  ofthemoftinterefting 
paffioti.    The  mwe  complete  Mirfic  of  an  air 
k  fUm  fupetior^  and,  in  the  imitation  of  the 
iiioi^  aniniated  paffiond,  has  one  great  advan* 
tag«  over  every  fort  of  difcourfe,   whether 
Pfofe  Of  Pdetry,  which  is  not  fung  to  Mufic* 
iii  a  peHbn  who  is  either  much  depreffed  by 
grief  6t  enlivendd  by  joy,  who  is  ftrongiy 
ftfl^ed  cither  with  love  or  hatred,  with  gratis 
tude  6r  r^fentnient,  with  admiration  or  con- 
tempt,  there  i?  commonly  one  thought  or 
'Jdfea  \^Kich  dwells  upon  his  mind,  which  con- 
^nually   haunts   him,  which,  when  he  has 
chaced  it  away,  immediately  returns  upon 
Kim,  and  i;^ich  in  company  makes  him  abfent 
-Iteid  inattentive.    He  can  think  but  of  one 
iibje^,  and  he  cannot  repeat  to  them  that 
^1^e6lfb  frequently  as  it  recurs  upon  him.  He 
ake^  feftige  in  folitnde,  where  he  can  witii 
It^tidtti  either  indulge  the  extafy  or  give  way 
m  th6  agony  of  the  agreeable  or  diiagreeable 
^ffiiH)  Which  agitates  him ;  and  where  he  can 
ft^at  to  himfelf,  which  he  does  fometimes 
itientalty,  and   l^metimes  even  aloud,  and 
ahnoft  always  in  the  fame  words,  the  particu- 
laV  thought  which  either  delights  or  (Uftreflea 
liim.    Neither  Profe  nor  Poetry  can  venture 
to  imitate  thofe  almofl  endlefi  repetitions  of 
jtaffion.    They  may  defcribe  them  as  I  do 
tfoW,  but  they  dare  not  imitate  th^n ;  the^ 

would 
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would  become  moft  infufferably  tirefome  if  p  4.  R  T 
they  did;  The  Mufic  of  a  paf&onate  air  not  ^ 
only  may,  but  frequently  does,  imitate  them  j 
and  it  never  makes  its  way  fo  direfilly  or  fo 
irrcfiftibly  to  the  heart  as  when  it  does  fo»  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  the  words  of  an  air, 
efpecially  of  a  paffionate  one,  though  they  are 
feldom  very  long,  yet  are  fcarce  ever  fung 
ftraight  on  to  the  end,  like  thofe  of  a  recita« 
live  ;  but  are  almofl  always  broken  into  parts, 
which  are  tranfpofed  and  repeated  again  and 
again,  according  to  the  fancy  or  judgment  of 
the  compofer.  It  is  by  means  of  fuch  repeti* 
tions  only,  that  Mufic  can  exert  thofe  peculiar 
powers  of  imitation  which  diftinguifh  it,  and  in 
which  it  excels  all  the  other  Imitative  Arts* 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  it  has  accordingly 
been  often  obferved,  produce  their  effeO: 
kiwa}  s  by  a  conne6led  variety  and  fucceffion 
of  different  thoughts  and  ideas :  but  Mufic 
frequently  produces  its  efie£ls  by  a  re* 
petition  of  the  fame  idea;  and  the  fame 
fenfe  exprelTed  in  the  lame,  or  nearly  the 
ikme,  combination  of  founds,  though  at 
firft  perhaps  it  may  make  fcarce  any  imprel^ 
fion  upon  us,  yet,  by  being  repeated  again 
and  again,  it  comes  at  lad  gradually,  and  by 
little  and  little,  to  move,  to  agitate,  and 
to  tranfport  us. 

'  To  thefe  powers  of  imitating,  Mufic  natu- 
Mdl^,  or  rather  neceffarily,  joins  the  happieft 

T  2  choice 
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PART  choice  in  the  obje^  of  its  imitation.    The 
fentiments  and  paffions  ^viiich  Mufic  can  beft 
imitate  are  thofe  which  unite  and  bind  men 
together  in  fociety;  the  focial,  the  decent, 
the  virtuous,  the  interefting  and  affe^ng,  the 
amiable  and  agreeable,  the  awful  and  reQ>ec- 
table,  the  noble,  elevating,  and  commanding 
paffions.     Grief  and  diftrefs  are  interefting 
and  affecting;   humanity  and  compaffion,joy 
and  admiration,  are  amiable  and  agreeable  ; 
devotion  is  awful  and  refpedtable  ;  the  gene- 
rous contempt  of  danger,  the  honourable  in« 
dignation  at  injuftice,  are  noble,  elevating, 
and  commanding.     But  it  is  thefe  and  fuch 
like  paffions  which  Muiic  is  fitteft  for  imitat* 
ing,  and  which  it  in  fa£l  moft  frequently 
imitates.    They  are,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  all  Mu* 
fical  Paffions ;  their  natural  tones  are  all  clear, 
di(lin6l,  and  almoil  melodious  ;    and   they 
naturally  exprefs  themfelves  in  a  language 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  paufes  at  regular, 
and  almoft  equal,  intervals  ;  and  which,  upop 
that  account,  can  more  eaiily  be  adapted  to 
the  regular    returns  of  the   correfpondent 
periods  of  a  tune.    The  paffions,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  drive  men  from  one  another,  the 
unfocial,  the  hateful,  the  indecent,  the  vicious 
paffions,  cannot  eaiily  be  imitated  by  Mufic. 
The  voice  of  furious  anger,  for  example,  19 
harfh  and  difcordant ;  its  periods  are  all  irregu- 
lar,  fometimes  yory  long  and  fometimes  veryi 

ihort. 
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ikort,  and  diftinguilhed  by  bo  regular  paufes.  PA  R  T 
The  obfcure  and  almoft  inarticulate-  grurab-  ,    ^ 
lings  of  black  malice  and  envy,  the  fcreaming 
outcries  of  daftardly  fear,  the  hideous  growl- 
ings  of  brutal  and  implacable  revenge,  are 
all  equally  difcordant.      It  is  with  difficulty 
that  Mufic  can  imitate  any  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  the  Mufic  which  does  imitate  them  is  not 
the  moft  agreeable.     A  whole  entertainment 
may  confift,  without  any  impropriety,  of  the 
imitation  of  the  focial  and  amiable  paffions. 
It  would  be  a  ftrange  entertainment  which 
corifiiled  altogether  in  the  imitation  of  the 
odious  and  the  vicious.     A  fingle  fong  ex- 
prefles  almofl  always  fome  focial,  agreeable, 
or  interefting  paffion.     In  an  opera  the  unfo- 
cial  and  difagreeable    are  fometimes  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  rarely,  and  as  difcords  are 
introduced  into  harmony,  to  fet  off  by  their 
contrail  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  oppofite 
paffions.      What  Plato  laid  of  Virtue,  that  it 
was  of  all  beauties  the  brightefl,  may  with 
ibme  fort  of  truth  be  faid  of  the  proper  and 
patural  objects  of  mufical  imitation.     They 
are  either  the  fentiments  and  pailions,  in  the 
exercife  of  which  confift  both  the  glory  and 
the  happinefs  of  human  life,  or  they  are  thofe 
fiom  which  it  derives  its  moft  delicious  plea* 
fiires,  and  moft  enlivening  joys ;  or,  at  the 
word  and  the  loweft,  they  are  thofe  by  which 
it  calls  upon  our  indulgence  and  compaffionate 

T  3  aifift. 
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PART  afflftance  to  its  unavoidable  weakneffes,  itt 
diilrefles,  and  its  misfortunes. 

To  the  merit  of  its  imitation  and  to  that  of 
its  happy  choice  in  the  objects  which  it  imi«» 
tates,  tiie  great  merits  of  Statuary  and  Paint« 
ing,  Mufic  joins  another  peculiar  and  exquifite 
merit  of  its  own.  Statuary  and  Painting  can- 
not be  faid  to  add  any  new  beauties  of  their 
own  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  which  they 
imitate  ;  they  may  afiemble  a  greater  number 
of  thofe  beauties,  and  group  them  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner  than  they  are  commonly, 
or  perhaps  ever,  to  be  found  in  Nature.  It 
may  perhaps  be  true,  what  the  artifts  are  fo 
very  fond  of  telling  us,  that  no  woman  ever 
equalled,  in  all  the  parts  of  her  body,  the 
beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  nor  any  man 
that  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere.  But  they 
mud  allow,  furely,  that  there  is  no  particular 
beauty  in  any  part  or  feature  of  thofe  two 
famous  (latues,  which  is  not  at  lead  equalled, 
if  not  much  excelled,  by  what  is  to  be  found 
in  many  living  fubjefts.  But  Mufic,  by  ar- 
ranging, and  as  it  were  bending  to  its  own 
time  and  meafure,  whatever  fentiments  and 
pafTions  it  exprefles,  not  only  afiembles  and 
groups,  as  well  as  Statuary  and  Painting,  the 
different  beauties  of  Nature  which  it  imitates, 
but  it  clothes  them,  befides,  with  a  new  and 
an  exquifite  beauty  of  its  own  ;  it  clothes 
them  with  melody  and  harmony,  which,  like 

atrani^ 
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a.traniparcntmantle,  far  from  cooceaiipg  »ny  p  a  r  x 
beauty,  ferve  only  to  give  a  brighter  qolour,  ^ 
more  enlivening  luftre,  and  a  more  enga^ng 
^race  to  every  beauty  which  they  {nfola* 

To  thefe  two  different  fort3  pf  imitation,— • 
to  that  general  one,  by  wliich  Myfic  is  mad^ 
to  referable  difcourfe,  and  to  that  particular 
one,  by  which  it  is  made  to  exprefs  the  fenti* 
inent$  and  feelings  with  which  a  particulai: 
fituation  infpires  a  particular  perfon, — ther^ 
is  frequently  joined  a  third.  The  perfon  who 
lings  may  join  to  this  double  imitation  of  the 
finger  the  additional  imitation  pf  the  a6lpr  ^ 
and  exprefs,  not  only  by  the  modulation  arid 
cadence  of  his  voice,  but  by  hi$  countenance, 
by  his  attitudes,  by  his  geftures,  and  by  his 
motions,  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
perfon  whofe  fituation  is  painted  in  the  fong. 
Even  in  private  company,  though  a  fong  may 
fometimes  perhaps  be  faid  to  be  well  fung,  it 
can  never  be  faid  to  be  well  performed,  unlefs 
the  finger  doe^  fomething  of  this  kind ;  and 
there  is  no  comparifpn  between  the  effe6l  of 
what  is  fung  coldly  from  a  mufic-book  at  the 
end  of  a  harpfichord,  and  of  what  is  not  only 
fung,  but  a6ted  with  proper  freedom,  anima- 
tion, and  boldnefs.  An  opera  a6lor  does  no 
more  than  this  ;  an^  an  imitation  which  is  fo 
pleafing,  and  which  appears  even  fo  natural, 
in  private  fociety,  ought  not  tp  appear  forced, 
lumatiiral,  or  difagreeable  upon  the  flage, 

T  4  It 
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FART  In  n  good  opera  a6tor,  not  only  the  modiu 
^^  lations  and  paufes  of  his  voice,  but  eveiy 
motion  and  geflure,  every  variation,  either  in 
the  air  of  his  head,  or  in  the  attitude  of  his 
body,  correipond  to  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic :  they  correfpond  to  the  expreifion  of 
the  fentiment  or  paffion  which  the  Mufic  imi- 
tates, and  that  expreffion  neceflarily  corre- 
iponds  to  this  time  and  meafure.  Mufic  is  as 
it  were  the  foul  which  animates  him,  which 
informs  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  directs  every  movement  of  his  eyes. 
Like  the  mufical  expreflion  of  a  fong,  his 
action  adds  to  the  natural  grace  of  the  fenti- 
ment or  a£tion  which  it  imitates,  a  new  and 
peculiar  grace  of  its'  own  ;  the  exquifite  and 
^^g^^^S  gr^^^  o^  thofe  gefi^ures  and  motions, 
of  thofe  airs  and  attitudes  which  are  directed 
by  the  movement,  by  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic ;  this  grace  heightens  and  enlivens  that 
expreifion.  Nothing  can  be  more  deeply 
affediing  than  the  interefting  fcenes  of  the 
ferious  opera,  when  to  good  Poetry  and  good 
Mufic,  to  the  Poetry  of  Metafl:afio  and  the 
Mufic  of  Pergolefe,  is  added  the  execution  of 
a  good  a6kor.  In  the  ferious  opera,  indeed, 
the  a6lion  is  too  often  facrifioed  to  the  Mufic  ; 
the  cafi:rati,  who  perform  the  principal  parts, 
being  always  the  mofl:  infipid  and  miferable 
a6tors.  The  (prightly  airs  of  the  comic  opera 
are,  in  tlie  fame  manner,  in  the  highefi.  degree 

enlivening 
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enlivening  and  diverting.  Though  they  do  P  A  R  T 
not  make  us  laugh  fo  loud  as  we  fometimes  do  ^* 
at  the  fcenes  of  the  common  comedy,  they 
make  us  fmile  more  frequently ;  and  the  agree- 
able gaiety,  the  temperate  joy,  if  I  may  call 
it  fo,  with  which  they  infpire  us,  is  not  only  an 
elegant,  but  a  jnoft  delicious  pleafure.  The 
deep  diftrefs  and  the  great  paflions  of  tragedy 
are  capable  of  producing  fome  efFe6t,  though 
it  ihould  be  but  indifferently  a6led.  It  is  not 
fo  with  the  lighter  misfortunes  and  lefs  affedl- 
ing  fituations  of  comedy :  unlefs  it  is  at  leaft 
tolerably  a6led,  it  is  altogether  infupportable. 
But  the  caftrati  are  fcarce  ever  tolerable 
a£iors ;  they  are  accordingly  feldom  admitted 
to  play  in  the  comic  opera;  which,  being 
upon  that  account  commonly  better  performed 
than  the  ferious,  appears  to  many  people  tlie 
better  entertainment  of  the  two. 

The  imitative  powers  of  Inftrumental  are 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Vocal  Mufic ;  its 
melodious  but  unmeaning  and  inarticulated 
founds  canno^  like  the  articulations  of  the 
human  voice,  relate  diftindlly  the  circum- 
fiances  of  any  particular  (lory,  or  defcribe  the 
different  fituations  which  thofe  circumftances 
produced ;  or  even  exprefs  clearly,  and  fo  as 
to  be  underftood  by  every  hearer,  the  various 
fentiments  and  paflions  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned felt  from  thefe  fituations :  even  its 
imitation  of  other  founds,  the  objedls  which  it 

can 
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FART  can  certainly  bed  imitate,  is  commonly  fj^ 
^^  indiflindt,  that  ^one,  and  without  any  expli- 
cation, it  might  not  readily  fugged  to  us  what 
was  the  imitated  object.      The  rocking  of  a 
cradle  is  fuppofed  to  be  imitated  in  that  con- 
certo of  Correlli,  wliich  is  faid  to  have  been 
compofed  for  the  Nativity:    but  unleis  w^ 
were  told  beforehand,  it  might  not  readily 
occur  to  us  what  it  meant  to  imitate,  or  whe- 
ther it  meant  to  imitate  any  thing  at  all  j  and 
this  imitation  (which,  though  perhaps  as  fuc- 
cefifid  as  any  other,  is  by  no  means  the  dif- 
tinguiihed  beauty  of  that  admired  compofi- 
tion)  might  only  appear  to  us  a  fingular  and 
odd  pafiage  in  Mufic.     The  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  finging  of  the  lark  and  nightingale  are 
imitated   in  the  iymphony  of  Inflrumental 
Mufic  which  Mr.  Handel  has  compofed  for 
the  Allegro   and  Penferofo  of  Milton  :  thefe 
lire  not  only  founds  but  muiical  founds,  and 
may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  within 
the  compais  of  the  powers  of  mufical  imita^ 
tion.    It  is  accordingly  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  thefe   imitations  this  great 
mafter  has  been  remarkably  fuccefsful ;  and 
yet,  unlefs  the  verfes  of  Milton  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  Mufic,  it  might  not  even  in 
this  cafe  readily  occur  to  us  what  it  meant  to 
imitate,  or  whether  it  meant  to  imitate  any 
thing  at  all.      With  the  explication  of  thi^ 
words,  indeed,  the  imitation  appears,  what  it 
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certainly  is,  a  very  fine  one ;  but  without  that  PART 
explication  it  might  perhaps  appear  only  a 
Angular  paiTage,  which  had  lefi  connexion 
cither  with  what  tvent  before  or  with  what 
came  after  it,  than  any  other  in  the  Mufic. 

Inftnimental  Mufic  is  faid  fometimes  to 
imitate  motion  ;  but  in  reality  it  only  either 
imitates  the  particular  founds  which  accom* 
pany  certain  motions,  or  it  produces  founds  of 
which  the  time  and  mcafure  bear  fome  corre- 
^ndence  to  the  variations,  to  the  paufes  and 
interruptions,  to  the  fuccefiive  accelerations 
and  retardations  of  the  motion  which  it  means 
to  imitate  :  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  fometimes 
attempts  to*  exprcfs  the  march  and  array  of  an 
vmy,  the  confuiion  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  &c« 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  its  imitation  is  fo 
very  indiftinft,  that  without  the  accompani* 
inent  of  fome  other  art,  to  explain  and  inters 
pret  its  meaning,  it  would  be  almoft  always 
unintelligible  ;  and  we  could  fcarce  ever  know 
-with  certainty,  either  what  it  meant  to  imi- 
tate, or  whether  it  meant  to  imitate  any  thing 
at  all. 

In  the  imitative  arts,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  neceflary  that  the  imitating  (hould  fo 
cxaftly  refemble  the  imitated  obje£t,  that  the 
one  Ihould  fometimes  be  miftaken  for  the 
other,  it  is,  however,  neceflary  that  they 
fliould  refemble  at  Icaft  fb  far,  that  the  one 
-  ihould  always  readily  fugged  the  other.     It 

would 
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>  ▲  R  T  would  be  a  ftrange  pi&ure  which  required  an 
j^     ,  infcription  at  the  foot  to  tell  us,  not  only  what 
particular  perfon  it  meant  to  reprd'ent,  but 
whether  it  meant  to  reprefent  a  man  or  a 
horfe,  or  whether  it  meant  to  be  a  picture  at 
all,  and  to  reprefent  any  thing.      The  imita- 
tions of  inilrumental  Muiic  may,  in  fome  re- 
fpe6ls,  be  faid  to  refembie    fuch  pidtures. 
There  is,  however,  this  very  efiential  diffe- 
rence between  them,  that  the  pifture  would 
not  be  much  mended   by  the   infcription  ; 
whereas,  by  what  may  be  confidered  as  very 
little  more  than  fuch  an  infcription,  inilru- 
mental Mufic,  though  it  cannot  always  even 
then,  perhaps,  be  faid  properly  to  imitate, 
may,  however,  produce  all  the  effe6ls  of  the 
fineil  and  moil  perfe6l  imitation.  In  order  to 
explain  in  what  manner  this  is  brought  about, 
it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  defcend  into  any 
great  depth  of  philofophical  fpeculation. 

That  train  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  is 
continually  paiRng  through  the  mind  does  not 
always  move  on  with  the  fame  pace,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  with  the  fame  order  and  conne6lion. 
When  we  are  gay  and  cheerful,  its  motion  is 
briiker  and  more  lively,  our  thoughts  fucceed 
one  another  more  rapidly,  and  thole  which 
unmediately  follow  one  another  feem  fre- 
quently either  to  have  but  little  conne6lion, 
or  to  be  conne6led  rather  by  their  oppolition 
than  by  their  mutual  refemblance.  As  in  this 
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wanton  and  playful  difpofition  of  mind  we -f  j^  Sjl^ 
l^ate  to  dwell  long  upon  the  lame  thought,  fo  ^  ^B^ 
we  do  not  much  care  to  purfue  refembling 
thoughts ;  and  the  variety  of  contrail  is  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  the  famenefs  of  refen^ 
blance.  It  is  quite  otherwife  when  we  are 
melancholy  and  defponding;  we  then  frp« 
quently  find  ourfelves  haunted,  as  it  were,  by 
fome  thought  which  we  would  gladly  chafe 
away,  but  which  conllantly  purfues  us,  and 
which  admits  no  followers,  attendants,  or 
companions,  but  fuch  as  are  of  its  own  kindred 
and  complexion.  A  flow  fucceflion  of  re- 
fembling or  clofely  conne6led  thoughts  i^ 
the  chara6leri(lic  of  this  difpofition  of  mind  ; 
a  quick  fucceflion  of  thoughts,  frequently 
contrafted  and  in  general  very  flightly  con- 
nefted,  is  the  chara6leriftic  of  the  other* 
What  may  be  called  the  natural  fl^te  of  the 
mind,  the  Hate  in  which  we  are  neither  elated 
non  dejected,  the  ftate  of  fedatenefs,  tran- 
quillity, and  compofure,  holds  a  fort  of  middle 
place  between  thofe  two  oppofite  extremes ; 
our  thoughts  fucceed  one  another  more  flowly^ 
and  with  a  more  difl:in6t  conne6lion,  than  in 
the  one ;  more  quickly  and  with  a  greater 
variety,  than  in  the  other. 

Acute  founds  are  naturally  gay,  fprightly, 
and  enlivening ;  grave  founds  folemn,  awful^ 
and  melancholy.  There  feems  too  to  be  fome 
natural  connection  between  ^cuteneis  in  tune 

^  and 
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vjf  A  R  T  and  quicknefi  in  time  or  fucceffion,  as  wdl  u 
^  between  gravity  and  llownefs :  an  acute  (bund 
feems  to  fly  off  more  quickly  than  a  grave  one  ^ 
the  treble  is  more  cheerful  than  the  baft ;  its 
jiotes  likewife  commonly  fucceed  one  another 
more  rapidly.  But  inftrumental  Mufic»  by  a 
proper  arrangement, by  a  quicker  or  flower  fuc- 
(ieffion  of  acute  and  grave,  of  refehiblin^  and 
coritrafted  founds,  c^n  not  only  accommodate 
itfelf  to  the  gay,  the  fedate,  or  the  melancholy 
mood  ;  but  if  the  mind  is  fb  far  vacant  as  not 
to  be  difturbed  by  any  diforderly  paffion,  it 
can,  at  lead  for  the  moment,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  produce  every  poflible  modification  of 
each  of  thofe  moods  or  difpofitions.  We  all 
readily  difl^inguifli  the  cheerful,  the  gay,  and 
the  fprightly  Mufic,  from  the  melancholy,  the 
plaintive,  and  the  affefting ;  and  both  thefe 
from  what  holds  a  fort  of  middle  place  be- 
tween them,  the  fedate,  the  tranquil,  and  the 
Compofing.  And  we  are  all  fenfible  that,  in 
the  natural  and  ordinary  fl^ate  of  the  mind, 
Miific  can,  by  a  fort  of  incantation,  (both 
and  charm  us  into  fome  degree  of  that  par* 
ticular  mood  or  difpofltion  which  acc6rds  with 
its  own  chara6ter  and  temper.  In  a  coticierC 
of  indnimental  Mufic  the  attention  is  engagcjdl^ 
with  pleafnre  and  delight,  to  lifteh  t6  ft  com^ 
bination  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  ihelodidiiii 
founds,  which  follow  one  another,  IbittelilMS 
with  a  q:i:ckcr^Band  fbmetimes  witii  aflhMrtft 
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fiicceffion ;  and  in  which  thofe  that  immedi-  part 

atdy  follow  one  another  fometimes  exa6Uy  or  ^ ^ 

Ikearly  refemble,  and  fometimes  contrail  with 
one  another  in  tune,  in  time,  and  in  order  of 
anangement.  The  mind  being  thus  fuccef- 
fively  occupied  by  a  train  of  objefts,  of  which 
the  nature,  fucceffion,  and  connection  corref« 
pond,  fometimes  to  the  gay,  fometimes  to  the 
tranquil,  and  fometimes  to  the  melancholy 
mood  or  difpofition,  it  is  itfelf  fucceffively  led 
into  each  of  thofe  moods  or  difpoiitions  ;  and 
b  thus  brought  into  a  fort  of  harmony  or  con* 
cord  with  the  Mufic  which  fb  agreeably  en« 
gages  its  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  imitation  properly, 
diat  inftrumental  Mufic  produces  this  effe&  : 
inftrumental  Mulic  does  not  imitate,  as  vocal 
Mufic,  as  Painting,  or  as  Dancing  would  imi- 
tate, a  gay,  a  fedate,  or  a  melancholy  perfon  ; 
it  does  not  tell  us,  as  any  of  thofe  other  arts 
tMAd  tell  us,  a  pleafant,  a  ferious,  or  a  melan* 
choly  llory.  It  is  not,  as  in  vocal  Mufic,  in 
Fainting,  or  in  Dancing,  by  fympathy  with 
the  gaiety,  the  fedatenefs,  or  the  melancholy 
aiid  diftrefs  of  fome  other  perfon,  that  inllni- 
mental  Mufic  foothes  us  into  each  of  thefe 
ddJMlfitions  :  it  becomes  itfelf  a  gay,  a  fedate, 
or  4  melancholy  obje6t ;  apd  the  mind  natu- 
faUy  aflumed  the  mood  or  difpofition  which  at 
the  time  correfponds  to  the  objeCl  which  en« 
ghgOi  its  attention.  Mfki^tever  we  feel  from 
'  S  infiru- 
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P  A^  R  T  inftramental  Mufic  is  an  origmal,  and  not  a 

^      fympathetic  feeling:  it  is  our  own  gaiety, 

fedatenefs,  or  melancholy ;   not  the  reflected 

difpofition  of  another  peifon. 

When  we  follow  the  winding  alleys  of  fome 

happily  lituated  and  well  laid  out  garden,  we 

are  prefented  with  a  fiicceffion  of  landfcapes, 

which  are  fometimes  gay,  fometimes  gloomy, 

and  fometimes  calm  and  ferene  ;  if  the  mind 

is  in  its  natural  (late,  it  fuits  itfelf  to  the  ob« 

je6ls  which  fucceffively  prefent   themfelves, 

and  varies  in  fome  degree  its  mood  and  pre* 

fent  humour  with  eveiy  variation  ofthefcene. 

It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  fey  that 

thofe  fcenes  imitated  the  gay,  the  calm,  or  the 

melancholy  mood  of  the  mind;  they  may 
produce  in  their  turn  each  of  thofe  moods, 

but  they  cannot  imitate  any  of  them,  Inftru- 
mental  Mufic,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  it 
can  excite  all  thofe  different  difpofitions,  can- 
not imitate  any  of  them.  Tliere  are  no  two 
things  in  nature  more  perfe6Hy  difparate  than 
found  and  fentiment ;  and  it  is  impoffible  by 
any  human  power  to  faihion  the  one  into  any 
thing  that  bears  any  real  refemblance  to  the 
other. 

This  power  of  exciting  and  varying  the 
different  moods  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
which  inftrumental  Mufic  really  poffeffes  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  has  been  tJie  prin- 
cipal fource  of  its  ]         ation  for  thofe  great 

imitative 
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iniitative  powers  which  have  been  afcribed  to  p  A  R  T 
it.  *•  Painting,"  iays  an  Author,  more  capa-  ^  "■  ^^ 
ble  of  feeling  llrongly  than  of  analiiing  accu- 
rately, Mr.  Rouffeau  of  Geneva,  "  Painting*  ; 
•*  which  prefents  its  imitations,  not  to  the 
.  "  imagination,  but  to  the  fenfes,  and  to  only 
•*  one  of  the  fenfes,  can  reprefent  nothing 
"  befides  the  objedts  of  fight.  Mufic,  one 
*'  might  imagine,  Ihould  be  equally  confined 
*'  to  thofe  of  hearing.  It  imitates,  however, 
•*  every  thing,  even  thofe  objefits  which  are 
"  perceivable  by  fight  only.  By  a  delufion 
**  that  feems  almoft  inconceivable,  it  can,,  as 
*'  it  were,  put  the  eye  into  the  ear ;  and  the 
**  greateft  wonder,  of  an  art  which  afts  only 
**  by  motion  and  fucceffion,  is,  that  it  can 
•*  imitate  reft  and  repofe.  Night,  Sleep,  So^ 
**  litude,  and  Silence  arfrall  within  the  com- 
"  pafs  of  mufical  imitation.  Though  all 
**  Nature  fliould  be  afieep,  the  perfon  who 
**  contemplates  it  is  awake;  and  the  art  of 
'*  the  mufician  confifts  in  fubftituting,  in  the 
•*  room  of  an  image  of  what  is  not  the  obje6l 
*•  of  hearing,  that  of  the  movements  which 
**  its  prefence  would  excite  in  the  mind  of 
«  the  fpeftator." — That  is,  of  the  efie^ls 
vhicfa  it  would  produce  upon  his  mood  and 
difpofition.  **  The  mufician  (continues  the 
-**  fiune  Author)  will  fometimes,  not  only  agio 
**.  tate  the  waves  of  the  fea,  blow  up  the  fiames 
f*  of  a  conflagration,  make  the  rain  fall,  the 
'VOL.  V,                  u    ,               "  rivulets 
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part"  rivulets  flow  and  fwell  the  torrents,  but  he 
_^_  ^  **  will  paint  the  horrors  of  a  hideout  defart, 
•*  darken  the  walls  of  a  fubterraneous  dun- 
**  geon,  calm  the  temped,  reftore  ferenity 
**  and  tranquillity  to  the  air  and  the  (ky,  and 
**  flied  from  the  orcheftre  a  new  freflinefs 
^*  over  the  groves  and  the  fields.  He  will 
•*  not  direftly  reprefent  any  of  thefe  objects, 
"  but  he  will  excite  in  the  mind  the  fame 
**  movements  which  it  would  fed  from  feeing 
«  them/' 

*  Upon  this  very  eloquent  defcription  of  Mr. 
RoufTeau  I  mufl  obferve,  that  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  fcenery  and  a6lion  of 
the  opera,  without  the  affiflance  either  of  the 
fcene-painter  or  of  the  poet,  or  of  both,  the 
inflrumental  Mufic  of  the  orcheflre  could 
produce  none  of  the  effe6ls  which  are  here 
afcribed  to  it ;  and  we  could  never  know,  we 
could  never  even  guefs,  which  of  the  gay, 
melancholy,  or  tranquil  obje6ls  above  men- 
tioned it  meant  to  reprefent  to  us;  or  whether 
it  meant  to  reprefent  any  of  them,  and  not 
merely  to  entertain  us  with  a  concert  of  gay, 
melancholy,  or  tranquil  Mnfic;  or,  as  the 
ancients  called  them,  of  the  Diaflaltic,  of  the 
Syflaltic,  or  of  the  Middle  Mufic.  With  that 
accompaniment,  indeed,  though  it  cannot 
always  even  then,  perhaps,  be  faid  prc^rljr 
to  imitate,  yet  by  fupporting  the  imitation  of 
fome  other  art,  it  may  produce  all  the  fame 

2     '  •    eflfe^s 
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eStSts  upon  U8  as  if  itfelf  had  imitated  in  the  P  A  R  T< 
ftieft  and  mod  perfect  manner.  Whatever  ._  _  _^ 
l>e  the  objefl  or  fituation  which  the  fcene- 
paiater  reprefents  upon  the  theatre,  the  Mufic 
<^the  orchedre,  by  difpofing  the  mind  to  the 
ftme  fort  of  mood  and  temper  which  it  would 
fiel  from  the  prefence  of  that  objeft,  or  from 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  was  placed 
in  that  Btuation,  can  greatly  enhance  the 
e£fe£t  of  that  imitation :  it  can  accommodate 
itfelf  to  every  diverfity  of  fcene.  The  melan- 
csht^y  of  the  man  who,  upon  fome  great  occa- 
fion,  only  finds  himfelf  alone  in  the  darknels, 
the  filence  and  Iblitude  of  tlie  night,  is  veiy 
^fierent  from  that  of  one  who,  upon  a  like 
dccafion,  finds  himfelf  in  the  midfl  of  fome 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  dcfcrt^  and  even,  in 
this  tituiition  Ids  feelings  would  not  be  the- 
fame  as  if  ha  was  Ihut  up  in  a  fubterraneous 
dungeon.  The  different  degrees  of  precifion- 
with  which  tlie  Mufic  of  the  orcheftre  can 
accommodate  itfelf  to  each  of  thofe  diverfities, 
mull  depend  upon  the  tafte,  the  fenfibility, 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  the  corapofer: 
it  may  fonietimes,  perhaps,  contribute  to  this  ■ 
preciOon,  that  it  fiiould  imitate,  as  well  as  it 
tzDf  the  IbiinJ^i  which  either  naturally  accom* 
pany,  or  wliich  might  be  fuppofed  to  accom-  - 
pany,  the  part  icular  objects  reprefented.  The 
fymphony  in  the  French  opera  of  Alcyone, 
«lu^  umtated  the  violence  of  the  wind3  and 
r  fW~  u  3  the 
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PART  the  daihing  of  the  waves,  in  the  temped  whidi 

_^j ^  was  to  drown  Coix,  is  much  commended  by 

cotemporary  writers.     That  in  the  opera  oi 
Iffe,  which  imitated  that  murmuring  in  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  precede  the  miraculous  pronun- 
ciation of  the  oracle :  and  that  in  the  opera 
of  Amadis,  of  which  the  difmal  accents  imi- 
tated the  founds  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
accompany  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Ardan^ 
before  the  apparition  of  the  ghoft  of  that  war- 
rior, are  ft  ill  more  celebrated.     Inflrumental 
Mufic,  however,  without  violating  too  much 
its  own  melody  and  harmony,  can  imitate  but 
imperfectly  the  founds  of  natural  objects,  of 
which  the  greater  part  have  neither  melody 
npr  harmony*    Great  refen^e,  great  difcretion^ 
aiul  a  very  nice  difceniment  are  requifite,  in 
order  to  introduce  with  propriety  fuch  imper- 
feet  imitations,  either  into  Poetry  or  Mufic  ; 
when  repeated  too  often,  when  continued  too 
long,  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are, 
mere  tricks,  in  which  a  ven"  interior  artifl,  if 
he  will  only  ^ive  hiniielf  the  trouble  to  attend 
to  them,  can  eaiily  equal  the  greateil.    I  have 
feen  a  Latin  traiiilation  of  Mr.  Pope's  Ode  on 
JJt.  Cecilia's  l>ay,  which  in  this  reiped  very 
much  excelled  the  orii^aal.     Such  imitatioiis 
axe  Hill  ealier  in  Mulic.     Both  in  the  one  art 
and  in  the  other,  the  difficulty  is  not  in 
thtm  OS  wt:il  u^  they  are  capable 
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but  in  knowing  when  and  how  far  to  make  PART 
them  at  all :  but  to  be  able  to  accommodate  ^ 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  Mufic  to  every 
peculiarity  of  the  fcene  and  iituation  with  fuch 
exadl  precifion,  that  the  one  Ihall  produce  the 
very  fame  effeft  upon  the  mind  as  the  other, 
is  not  one  of  thofe  tricks  in  which  an  inferior 
artift  can  eafily  equal  the  greateft  ;  it  is  an 
art  which  requires  all  the  judgment,  know- 
ledge, and  invention  of  the  moft  confummate 
mailer.  It  is  upon  this  art,  and  not  upon  its 
impei'feft  imitation,  either  of  real  or  imaginary 
founds,  that  the  great  effedls  of  inflrumental 
Mufic  depend;  fuch  imitations  ought  perhaps 
to  be  admitted  only  fo  far  as  they  may  fome- 
times  contribute  to  afcertain  the  meaning,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  effects  of  this  art. 

By  endeavouring  to  extend  the  effefts  of 
fcenery  beyond  what  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  admit  of,  it  has  been  much  abufed ;  and 
in  the  common,  as  well  as  in  the  mufical 
drama,  many  imitations  have  been  attempted, 
which,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  time  we  have 
feen  them,  neceffarily  appear  ridiculous :  fuch 
are,  the  Thunder  rumbling  from  the  Muftard* 
bowl,  and  the  Snow  of  Paper  and  thick  Hail 
of  Peafe,  fo  finely  expbfed  by  Mr.  Pope.  Such 
imitations  refemble  thofe  of  painted  Statuary; 
they  may  furprife  at  firft,  but  they  difguft  ever 
after,  and  appear  evidently  fuch  fimple  andL 
fSify  tricks  as  are  fit  only  for  the  amufement 

y  3  of 
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PART  of  children  and  their  nurfes  at  a  puppet4how# 
3_  a  The  thunder  of  either  theatre  ought  certainly 
never  to  be  louder  than  that  which  the  orche£- 
tre  is  capable  of  .producing ;  and  their  moil 
dreadful  tempefts  ought  never  to  exceed  what 
the  fcene  painter  is  capable  of  reprefenting. 
In  fuch  imitations  there  may  be  an  art  which 
merits  fome  degree  of  eileem  and  admiration. 
In  the  other  there  can  be  none  which  merits 
any. 

This  abufe  of  fcenery  has  both  fubfifted 
much  longer,  and  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  extravagance,  in  the  mufi« 
cal  than  in  the  common  drama.  In  France 
it  has  been  long  banifhed  from  the  latter  i  but 
it  ftill  continues,  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but 
to  be  admired  and  applauded  in  the  former. 
In  the  French  operas,  not  only  thunder  and 
lightning,  florms  and  tempefts,  are  commonly 
reprefented  in  the  ridiculous  manner  above 
mentioned,  but  all  the  marvellous,  all  the 
fupernatural  of  Epic  Poetry,  all  the  meta* 
morphofcs  of  Mythology,  all  the  wonders 
of  Witchcraft  and  Magic,  every  tiling  that 
is  moft  unfit  to  be  reprefented  upon  the 
ftage,  are  every  day  exhibited  witli  the  moft 
complete  approbation  and  applaufe  of  that 
ingenious  nation.  The  mufic  of  tlie  orcheftre 
producing  upon  the  audience  nearly  the 
^fame  efi'tft  which  a  better  and  more  artful 
imitation  would  produce,  binders  them  from 

feeling, 
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feeling,  at  leaft  in  its  fiill  force,  the  ridicule  part 
of  thofe  childiih  and  aukward  imitations  which  ^ 
neceffarily  abound  in  that  extravagant  fcenery. 
And  in  reality  fuch  imitations,  though  no 
doubt  ridiculous  every  where,  yet  certainly 
appear  fomewhat  lefs  fo  in  the  mufical  than 
they  would  in  the  common  drama..  The  Ita- 
lian opera,  before  it  was  reformed  by  Apof- 
tolo,  Zeno,  and  Metailaiio,  was  in  this  refpeft 
equally  extravagant,  and  was  upon  that  ac- 
count the  fubjedl  of  the  agreeable  raillery  of 
Mr.  Addifon  in  feveral  different  papers  of  the 
Spe6lator.  Even  lince  that  reformation  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  a  rule,  that  the  fcene  fhould 
change  at  leaft  with  every  a6l ;  and  the  unity 
of  place  never  was  a  more  lacred  law  in  the 
common  drama,  than  the  violation  of  it  has 
become  in  the  mufical :  the  latter  feems  ia 
reality  to  require  both  a  more  pi6lurefque  and 
a  more  varied  fcenery,  than  is  at  all  neceffary 
for  the  former.  In  an  opera,  a^  the  Mufic 
fupports  the  effedl  of  the  fcenery,  fo  the 
fcenery  often  ferves  to  determine  the  cha* 
Taller,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Mufic  ;  it  ought  to  vary  therefore  as  that 
chara6ler  varies.  The  pleafure  of  an  opera^ 
befides,  is  in  its  nature  more  a  fenfual  plea- 
fure, than  that  of  a  common  comedy  or  tra^ 
gedy ;  the  latter  produce  their  effect  princi^ 
pally  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  in  the 
clofet,  accordingly,  their  effe6t  is  not  much 
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PART  inferior  to  what  it  is  upon  the  flage.  But  the 
P*  effect  of  an  opera  is  feldom  very  great  in  the 
clofet ;  it  addrefles  itfelf  more  to  the  external 
ienfes,  and  as  it  foothes  the  ear  by  its  molody 
and  harmony,  fo  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  daz- 
zle the  eye  with  the  fplendour  and  variety  of 
its  fcenery. 

In  an  opera  the  inftrumental  Mufic  of  the 
orcheftre  fupports  the  imitation  both  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  a6lor,  as  well  as  of  the  fcene« 
painter.  The  overture  diipofes  the  mind  to 
that  mood  which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the 
piece.  The  Mufic  between  the  a6ls  keeps  up 
the  impreflion  which  the  foregoing  had  made^ 
and  prepares  us  for  that  which  the  following 
is  to  make.  When  the  orehellre  interrupts, 
as  it  frequently  does,  either  the  recitative  or 
the  air,  it  is  in  order  either  to  enforce  the 
effeft  of  what  had  gone  before,  or  to  put  the 
mind  in  the  mood  which  fits  it  for  hearing 
what  is  to  come  after.  Both  in  the  recitatives 
and  in  the  airs  it  accompanies  and  diredls  the 
voice,  and  oflen  brings  it  back  to  the  proper 
tone  and  modulation,  when  it  is  upon  the  point 
of  wandering  away  from  them  ;  and  the  cor- 
yedlnefs  of  the  bed  vocal  Mufic  is  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  guidance  of  inftrumental; 
though  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  fupports  the  imita* 
tion  of  another  art,  yet  in  all  of  them  it  may 
be  faid  rather  to  diminiili  than  to  increafe  the 
refemblance  between  the  imitating  and  the 

imitate^ 
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imitated  obje£t.    Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  p  a  K  T 
%o  what  really  pafles  in  the  world,  than  that     ^ 
perfons  engaged  in  the  mofl  interefling  fitua- 
tions,  both  of  public  and  private  life,  in  for* 
row,  in  difappointment,  in  diflrefe,  in  delpair, 
Ihould,  in  all  that  they  fay  and  do,  be  con* 
ftantly  accompanied  with  a  fine  concert  of 
inftrumental  Mufic.    Were  we  to  refleft  upon 
it,  fuch  accompaniment  mud  in  all  cafes  dimi* 
nifli  the  probability  of  the  adlion,  and  render 
the  reprefentation  ftill  lefs  like  nature  than  it 
otherwife  would  be.     It  is  not  by  imitation, 
therefore,  that  inftrumental  Mufic  fupports 
and  enforces  the  imitations  of  the  other  arts  ; 
but  it  is  by  producing  upon  the  mind,  in  con- 
fequence  of  other  powers,  the  fame  fort  of 
eft'ect  which  the  moft  exa6t  imitation  of  na- 
ture, which  the  moft  perfeft  obfervation  of 
probability,  could  produce.     To  produce  thid 
effe6l  is,  in  fuch  entertainments,  the  fole  end 
and  purpofe  of  that  imitation  and  obfervation* 
If  it  can  be  equally  well  produced  by  other 
means,  this  end  and  purpofe  may  be  ecjually 
well  anfwered. 

But  if  inftrumental  Mufic  can  Ifeldom  bo 
faid  to  be  properly  imitative,  even  when  it  is 
employed  to  fupport  the  imitation  of  fomo 
other  art,  it  is  comiponly  ftill  lefs  fo  when  it 
is  employed  alone.  Why  fliould  it  embarrafs 
its  melody  and  harmony,  or  conftrain  it% 
^ime  and  meafure,  by  attempting  an  imitatiou 

whiqh^ 
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P  4:  R  T  which,  without  the  accompaniment  of  fome 

^ ^  other  art  to  explain  and  interpret  its  meaning, 

nobody  is  likely  to  underfland  ?  In  the  mod 
approved  inflrumental  Mufic,  accordingly,  in 
the  overtures  of  Handel  and  the  concertos 
of  Correlli,  there  is  httle  or  no  imitation,  and 
where  there  is  any,  it  is  the  fource  of  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  merit  of  thofe  compofi- 
tions.     Without  any  imitation,  inflrumentai 
Mufic  can  produce  very  confiderable  efie6ls ; 
though  its  powers  over  the  heart  and  affe6lion8 
are,  no  doubt,  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  vocal 
Mufic,  it  has,  however,  confiderable  powers : 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  founds  it  awakens  agree- 
ably, and  calls  upon  the  attention ;  by  their 
connefition  and  affinity  it  naturally  detains 
that  attention,  which  follows  eafily  a  feries  of 
agreeable  founds,  which  have  all  a  certain 
relation  both  to  a  common,  fundamental,  or 
leading  note,  called  the  key  note ;  and  to  a 
certain  fucceffion  or  combination  of  notes, 
called  the  fong  or  compofition.     By  means  of 
this  relation  each  foregoing  found  feems  to 
introduce,  and  as  it  were  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  following :  by  its  rhythmus,  by  its  time 
and  meafure,   it   difpofes  that  fucceflion  of 
founds  into  a  certain  arrangement,  which  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  ea(y  to  be  comprehended 
and  remembered.     Time  and  meafure  are  to 
inft^rumental  Mufic  what  order  and  method 
are  to  difcourfe;  they  break  it  into  proper 

pans 
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parts  and  divifions,  by  which  we  are  enabled  v  KKTi 
both  to  remember  better  what  is  gone  before,  ^  J^ 
and  frequently  to  forefee  fomewhat  of  what  is 
to  come  after :  we  frequently  forefee  the  re- 
turn of  a  period  which  we  know  mud  corre- 
Ipond  to  another  which  we  remember  to  have 
gone  before ;  and,  according  to  the  laying  of 
an  ancient  philofopher  and  mufician,  the  en- 
joyment of  Mufic  arifes  partly  from  memory 
and  partly  from  forelight.     When  the  mear 
fure,  after  having  been  continued  fo  long  as 
to  fatisfy  us,  changes  to  another,  that  variety, 
which  thus  difappoints,  becomes  more  agree- 
able to  us  than  the  uniformity  which  would 
have  gratified  our  expectation :  but  without 
this  order  and  method  we  could  remember 
very  little  of  what  had  gone  before,  and  we 
could  forefee  dill  lefs  of  what  was  to  come 
after;   and  the  whole  enjoyment  of  Mufic 
would  be  equal  to  little  more  than  the  effect 
of  the  particular  founds  which  rung  in  our 
ears  at  every  particular  inftant.     By  means 
of  this  order  and  method  it  is,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  entertainment,  equal  to  the 
effeCl  of  all  that  we  remember,  and  of  all 
that  we  forefee ;  and  at  the  conclufion,  to 
the  combined  and  accumulated  effe6l  of  all 
the  different  parts  of  which  the  whole  was 
compofed, 

A  well-compofed  concerto  of  inftrumental 
Mufic,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 

inftru- 
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PART  inftrutnents,  by  the  variety  of  the  parts  which 
j^^  ^  are  performed  by  them,  and  the  perfeft  con* 
cord  or  correfpondence  of  all  thefe  different 
parts ;  by  the  exa£t  harmony  or  coincidence 
of  all  the  different  founds  which  are  heard  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  that  happy  variety  of 
meafure  which  regulates  the  fucceffion  of  thofe 
which  are  heard  at  different  times,  prefents 
an  obje£t  fo  agreeable,  fo  great,  fo  various, 
and  fo  interefting,  that  alone,  and  without 
iliggeiling  any  other  obje6l,  either  by  imita- 
tion or  otherwife,  it  can  occupy,  and  as  it 
were  fill  up,  completely  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  mind,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  of  its 
attention  vacant  for  thinking  of  any  thing 
elfe.     In  the  contemplation  of  that  immenfe 
variety  of  agreeable  and  melodious  founds, 
arranged  and  digelled,  both  in  their  coinci- 
dence and  in  their  fuccefflon,  into  fo  complete 
and  regular  a  fyftem,   the   mind  in   reality 
enjoys  not  only  a  very  great  fenfual,  but  a 
very  high   intelle6lual,  pleafure,  not  unlike 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  great  fyftem  in  any  other  Ibience.     A  full 
concerto   of  fuch   inftrumental    Mufic,   not 
only  does  not  require,  but  it  does  not  admit 
of  any  accompaniment.      A  fong  or  a  dance, 
ty  demanding  an  attention  which  we  have 
not  to  fpare,  would  difturb,  inftead  of  height- 
ening, the  effect   of  the    Mufic ;  they   may 
pften  very  properly  fucceed,  but  they  cannot 
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accompany  it.  That  mufic  leldopi  means  to  p  4^  $i0 
tell  any  particular  ftory,  or  to  imitate  any  ^  J^ 
particular  event,  or  in  general  to  fuggefl  any 
particular  obje6l,  diftindl  from  that  combina* 
tion  of  founds  of  which  itfelf  is  compofedL 
Its  meaning,  therefore,  may  be  faid  to  be 
complete  in  itfelf,  and  to  require  no  inter- 
preters to  explain  it.  What  is  called  the 
iubje6l  of  fuch  Mufic  is  merely,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  a  certain  leading  combination  of 
notes,  to  which  it  frequently  returns,  and 
to  which  all  its  digreflions  and  variations  bear 
a  certain  affinity.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  what  is  called  the  fubjeft  of  a  poelh  or  a 
pi6lure,  which  is  always  fomething  which  is 
not  either  in  the  poem  or  in  the  pifture,  or 
fomething  quite  diftinfil  from  that  combina- 
tion,  either  of  words  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
colours  on  the  other,  of  which  they  are 
Tefpe6lively  compofed.  The  fubje6t  of  a 
compofition  of  inftrumental  Mufic  is  a  part 
of  that  compofition :  the  fubjeft  of  a  poem  or 
pidlure  is  no  part  of  either. 

The  efFe6l  of  infl:rumental  Mufic  upon  the 
mind  has  been  called  its  expreffion.  In  the 
feeling  it  is  frequently  not  unlike  the  effedt 
of  what  is  called  the  expreflion  of  Painting, 
and  is  fometimes  equally  interefl^ing.  But  the 
effeft  of  the  expreflion  of  Painting  arifes 
always  from  the  thought  of  fomething  which, 
though  diflindly  and  ffp^ly  fuggefted  by 

the 
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iirjl^tt  T  the  drawing  anl  colouring  of  the  pid^uret 
is  altogether  different  from  that  drawing  and 
colouring.  It  arifes  fometimes  from  fympathy 
with,  fometimes  from  antipathy  and  averfion 
to^  the  fentiments,  emotions,  and  paflions 
which  the  countenance,  the  a6lion,  tlie  air 
and  attitude  of  the  perfons  reprefented  fug-* 
gett.  The  melody  and  harmony  of  inftru- 
mental  Mufic,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  diC 
tiadlly  and  clearly  fuggefl  any  thing  that  is 
different  from  that  melody  and  harmony. 
Whatever  effeft  it  produces  is  the  immediate 
effeft  of  that  melody  and  harmony,  and  not 
of  fomething  elfe  which  is  fignified  and  fug- 
gefled  by  them :  they  in  fa6l  fignify  and 
fiiggefl  nothing.  It  may  be  proper  to  fay 
that  the  complete  art  of  painting,  the  com« 
plete  merit  of  a  pifture,  is  compofed  of  three 
diflin6l  arts  or  merits  ;  that  of  drawing,  that 
of  colouring,  and  that  of  expreflion.  But  to 
fay,  as  Mr.  Avifon  does,  that  the  complete 
art  of  a  mufician,  the  complete  merit  of  a 
piece  of  Mufic,  is  compofed  or  made  up  of 
three  diftin6l  arts  or  merits,  that  of  melody, 
that  of  harmony,  and  that  of  expreflion,  is 
to  fay,  that  it  is  made  up  of  melody  and 
harmony,  and  of  the  immediate  and  neceffary 
effett  of  melody  and  harmony :  the  diviiioQ 
is  by  no  means  logical ;  expreflion  in  painting 
is  not  the  necefiar\'  effe6i  cither  of  good 
drawing  or  of  gol|^  colouring,   or  of  both 

together  j 
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together ;  a  pi6lure  may  be  both  finely  drawn  p  A  k  |r 
and  finely  coloured,  and  yet  have  very  little  ,  j^ 
expreflion:  but  that  effeft  upon  the  mind 
which  is  called  expreflion  in  Mufic,  is  the 
immediate  and  neceflary  effeft  of  good 
melody.  In  the  power  of  producing  this 
effeft  confifl:s  the  eflbntial  charadleriflic  which 
difl;ingui{hes  fuch  melody  from  what  is  bad 
or  indifferent.  Harmony  may  enforce  the 
effeft  of  good  melody,  but  without  good 
melody  the  mofl:  Ikilful  harmony  can  produce 
no  effe6l  which  deferves  the  name  of  expreC 
fion ;  it  can  do  little  more  than  fatigue  and 
confound  the  ear.  A  painter  may  poffefs,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  drawing 
and  colouring,  and  yet  poffefs  that  of  expref- 
fion  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  Such  a  painter, 
too,  may  have  great  merit.  In  the  judgment 
of  Du  Piles,  even  the  celebrated  Titian  was 
a  painter  of  this  kind.  But  to  fay  that  a 
mufician  poffeffed  the  talents  of  melody  and 
harmony  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  that 
of  expreflion  in  a  very  inferior  one,  would  be 
to  iay,  that  in  his  works  the  caufe  was  not 
followed  by  its  neceffary  and  proportionable 
tSe&.  A  mufician  may  be  a  very  flcilful 
harmonifi;,  and  yet  be  defective  in  the  talents 
of  melody,  air,  and  expreflion  ;  his  fongs 
may  be  dull  and  without  effe6l.  Such  a 
ioufician  too  may  have  a  certain  degree  of 
merit,  not  unlike  that  of^  man   of  great 
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f  A  R  T  lesnAngj  who  wants  fancy,  tafte,  and  m» 
vention. 

Inftrumental  Mufic,  therefore,  though  it 
may^  no  doubt,  be  confidered  in  fome  refpe^ 
as  an  imitative  art^  is  certainly  left  fo  than 
any  other  which  merits  that  appellation ;  it 
can  imitate  but  a  few  obje6ls,  and  even  thefe 
to  imperfe6Uy,  that  without  the  accoolpani'^ 
ment  of  fome  other  art,  its  imitation  is  fcarce 
ever  intelligible:  imitation  is  by  no  means 
eflential  to  it,  and  the  principal  effe6t  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  arifes  from  powersr 
altogether  different  from  thofe  of  imitation^ 
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^^^  -*•  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  inftrumental 
Mufic,  and  are  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fupe<» 
rior,  to  thofe  of  any  other  art.  Like  inftru^ 
mental  Mufic,  however,  it  is  not  necefTarily 
or  effentially  imitative,  and  it  can  produce 
very  agreeable  effedls,  without  imitating  any 
thing.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  common 
dances  there  is  little  or  no  imitation,  and 
they  confift  almoft  entirely  of  a  fucceffion  of 
fuch  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions,  regulated 
by  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic,  as  either 

^  difplay 
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dii))lay  extraordinary  grace  or  require  extxa^  part 
ordinary  agility*     Even  fome  of  our  dances, 
which  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  imita^ 
live,  have,  in  the  way  in  which  we  pra6);ife 
them,  almofl  ceafed  to  be  fo.    The  minuet, 
in  which  the  woman,  after  paffing  and  re^ 
paffing  the  man  feveral  times,  firfl  gives  him 
up  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and  then  both 
hands,   is  laid  to   have  been   originally    a 
Moorifli  dance,  which  emblematically  repre-^ 
fented  the  paffion  of  love.      Many  of  my 
readers  may    have   frequently  danced  this 
dance,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  faw 
them,  with  great  grace  and  propriety,  though 
neither  they  nor  their  fpe6lators  once  thought 
of  the  allegorical  meaning  which  it  orginsdly 
intended  to  exprefs* 

A  certain  meafured,  cadenced  ftep,  com» 
monly  called  a  dancing  ftep,  which  keeps 
time  with,  and  as  it  were  beats  the  meafure  of, 
the  Mufic  which  accompanies  and  dire6ls  it,  is 
the  eflential  chara6leriftic  which  diftinguiflies 
a  dance  from  every  other  fort  of  motion. 
When  the  dancer,  moving  with  a  ftep  of  this 
kind,  and  obferving  this  time  and  meafure, 
imitates  either  the  ordinary  or  the  more  im- 
portant a6lions  of  human  life,  he  Ihapes  and 
faftiions,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  one  kind, 
into  the  refemblance  of  another  thing  of  a 
very  different  kind:  his  art  conquers  the 
difparity  which  Nature  has  placed  between 
VOL.  V.  X  the 
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PART  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  obje6l,  and 
j^  ,  has  upon  that  account  fome  degree  of  that 
fort  of  merit  which  belongs  to  all  the  imita* 
tive  arts.  This  difparity,  indeed,  is  not  to 
great  as  in  fbme  other  of  thofe  arts,  nor 
confequently  the  merit  of  the  imitation  which 
conquers  it.  Nobody  wotild  compare  the 
merit  of  a  good  imitative  dancer  to  that  of  a 
good  painter  or  ftatuary.  The  dancer,  how- 
ever, may  have  a  very  confiderable  degree 
of  merit,  and  his  imitation  perhaps  may  fome- 
times  be  capable  of  giving  us  as  much  plea- 
fure  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  artiila*. 
All  the  fubje6ts,  either  of  Statuary  or  of 
Hiftory  Painting,  are  within  the  compafs  of 
his  imitative  powers;  and  in  reprefenting 
them,  his  art  lias  even  fome  advantage  over 
both  the  other  two.  Statuary  and  Hiftory 
Painting  can  reprefent  but  a  fingle  inftant  of 
the  a6lion  which  they  mean  to  imitate :  the 
caufes  which  prepared,  the  confequences 
which  followed,  the  fituation  of  that  fingle 
inftant  are  altogether  beyond  the  compafs  of 
their  imitation.  A  pantomime  dance  can 
reprefent  diftin£Uy  thofe  caufes  and  conie- 
quences ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  fituation  of 
a  fingle  inftant ;  but,  like  Epic  Poetry,  it  can 
reprefent  all  the  events  of  a  long  ftory,  and 
exhibit  a  long  train  and  fucceflion  of  con- 
ne6led  and  interefting  fituations.  It  is  capa« 
ble  therefore  of  afiPe^ing  us  much  more  than 
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either  Statuary  or  Painting.      The  ancient  PART 
Romans  ufed  to  fhed  tears  at  the  reprefenta-  ^_^ 
tions  of  their  pantomimes,  as  we  do  at  that  of 
the    moll    interefling    tragedies;    an  efFe€b 
which  is  altogether   beyond  the  powers  of 
Statuary  or  Painting. 

The  ancient  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  a 
nation  of  dancers,  and  both  their  common  and 
their  ilage  dances  feem  to  have  been  all  imi- 
tative. The  flage  dances  of  the  ancient 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  equally  fo. 
Among  that  grave  people  it  was  reckoned 
indecent  to  dance  in  private  focieties ;  and 
they  could  therefore  have  no  common  dances. 
Among  both  nations  imitation  leems  to  have 
been  confidered  as  eilential  to  dancing. 

It  is  quite  otherwife  in  modern  times : 
though  we  have  pantomime  dances  upon  the 
ftage,  yet  the  greater  part  even  of  our  flage 
dances  are  not  pantomime,  and  cannot  well 
be  faid  to  imitate  any  thing.  The  greater 
port  of  our  common  dances  either  never  were 
pantomime,  or,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  almofl  all  ceafed  to  be  fb. 

This  remarkable  difference  of  chara6ler  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  dances 
£eems  to  be  the  natural  effedl  of  a  correfpon- 
dent  difference  in  that  of  the  mufic,  which 
haa  accompanied  and  diredled  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

^2  In 
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PART  In  modem  times  we  almoft  always  dance  to 
j":  I  inftrumental  mufic,  which  being  itfelf  not 
imitative,  the  greater  part  of  the  dances  which 
it  dire£U,  and  as  it  were  infpires,  have  ceafed 
to  be  fo.  In  ancient  times,  on  the  contrary^ 
they  feem  to  have  danced  almofl  always  to 
vocal  mufic;  which  being  neceflary  and  eflen- 
tially  imitative,  their  dances  became  fo  too. 
The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no- 
thing of  what  is  properly  called  inftrumental 
mufic,  or  of  mufic  compofed  not  to  be  fung 
by  the  voice,  but  to  be  played  upon  inftru- 
ments,  and  both  their  wind  and  their  ftringed 
inftruments  feem  to  have  ferved  only  as  an 
accompaniment  and  dire6lion  to  the  voice. 

In  the  country  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a  company  of  young  people  take  a  fancy  to 
dance,  though  they  have  neither  fiddler  nor 
piper  to  dance  to.  A  lady  undertakes  to  fing 
while  the  reft  of  the  company  dance  :  in  moft 
cafes  flie  fings  the  notes  only,  without  the 
words,  and  then  the  voice  being  little  more 
than  a  mufical  inftrument,  the  dance  is  per- 
formed in  the  ufual  way,  without  any  imita- 
tion. But  if  flie  fings  the  words,  and  if  in 
thofe  words  there  happens  to  be  fomewhat 
more  than  ordinary  fpirit  and  humour,  imme- 
diately all  the  company,  efpecially  all  tlie 
beft  dancers,  and  all  thofe  who  dance  moft  at 
their  eafe,  become  more  or  le&  pantomimes^ 

and 
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and  by  their  geilures  and  motions  exprefs,  as  p  a  R  T 
well  as  they  can,  the  meaning  and  ftory  of  ™* 
the  fong.  This  would  be  Hill  more  the  cafe, 
if  the  fame  perfon  both  danced  and  fung ;  a 
pradlice  very  common  among  the  ancients  :  it 
requires  good  lungs  and  a  vigorous  conflitu* 
lion ;  but  with  thefe  advantages  and  long  prac- 
tice, the  very  higheft  dances  may  be  per- 
formed in  this  manner.  I  have  feen  a  Negro 
dance  to  his  own  fong,  the  war-dance  of  his 
own  country,  with  fuch  vehemence  of  a6l:ioii 
and  expreifion,  that  the  whole  company,  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  ladies,  got  up  upon  chairs 
and  tables,  to  be  as  much  as  poifible  out  of 
the  way  of  his  fury.  In  the  Greek  language 
there  are  two  verbs  which  both  fignify  to 
dance ;  each  of  which  has  its  proper  deriva- 
tives, fignifying  a  dance  and  a  dancer.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Greek  authors,  thefe  two 
fets  of  words,  like  all  others  which  are  nearly 
fynonimous,  are  frequently  confounded,  and 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  According  to  the  beft 
critics,  however,  in  flri6l  propriety,  one  of 

« 

thefe  verbs  fignifies  to  dance  and  ling  at  the 
fame  time,  or  to  dance  to  one*s  own  mufic. 
The  other  to  dance  without  finging,  or  to 
dance  to  the  mufic  of  other  people.  There 
is  fiud  too  to  be  a  correfpondent  difference  iu 
the  fignification  of  their  refpeftive  derivatives. 
In  the  chorufes  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage*- 
dies,  confifting  fometimes  of  more  than  fifty 

X  3  perfons. 
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FART  pcrfons,  fome  piped  and  fome  fung,  but  all 
r_   .  danced,  and  danced  to  their  own  mufic* 


O  [TAe  follomng  Ob/ervations  "were  Jbund 
among  Mr.  Smith's  M<intifcriptSj  mtkout 
\  any  intimation  whether  tJiey  were  intended 

as  part  of  this^  or  of  a  different  EJfay. 
As  they  appeared  too  valuable  to  be  fup^ 
prejfed^  the  Editors  have  availed  them* 
Jelves  of  their  connection  with  the  pqffa^ 
referred  to  in  p.  266,  and  have  annexed 
them  to  this  EJfay.'\ 

Of  the  Afp^nity  between  Mufic^  Dancings  and 

Poetry. 

TN  the  fecond  part  of  this  Effay  I  have  men- 
^  tioned  the  connexion  between  the  two 
•  arts  of  Mujic  and  Dancings  formed  by  the 
MhythmuSj  as  the  ancients  termed  it,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  the  tune  or  meafure  that  equally  re- 
gulates both. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  fort  of  ftep, 
gefture,  or  motion,  of  which  the  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  tune  or  meafure  of  Mufic  will 
conflitute  a  Dance.    It  muft  be  a  ilep,  ge£> 

turcj 
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ture,  or  motion  of  a  particular  fort.  In  a 
good  opera-adlor,  not  only  the  modulations 
and  paufes  of  his  voice,  but  every  motion  and 
geflure,  every  variation,  either  in  the  air  of 
his  head  or  in  the  attitude  of  his  body,  corre- 
Ipond  to  the  time  and  meafure  of  M uiic.  The 
bell  opera-aftor,  however,  is  not,  according 
to  the  language  of  any  country  in  Europe,  un- 
derftood  to  dance,  yet  in  the  performance  of 
his  part,  he  generally  makes  ufe  of  what  is 
called  the  ilage  ilep ;  but  even  this  flep  is 
not  underflood  to  be  a  dancing  Hep. 

Though  the  eye  of  the  mod  ordinary  fpec- 
tator  readily  diftinguiflies  between  what  is 
called  a  dancing  ilep  and  any  other  flep, 
gefture,  or  motion,  yet  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  very  eafy  to  exprefs  what  it  is  which  con- 
ilitutes  this  dillin6lion.  To  afcertain  exa6lly 
"the  precife  limits  at  which  tlie  one  fpecies  be- 
gins, and  the  other  ends,  or  to  give  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  this  very  frivolous  matter^ 
might  perhaps  require  more  thought  and  at- 
tention, than  the  very  fmall  importance  of 
the  fubjeiSl  may  feem  to  deferve.  Were'I^ 
however,  to  attempt  to  do  this,  I  Ihould  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  in  performing  any  ordinary 
^ion — in  walking,  for  example — from  the 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  a  perfon 
may  Ihow  both  grace  and  agility,  yet  if  he 
betrays  the  leaft  intention  of  Ihowing  either, 
he  is  fure  of  offending  more  or  lefs,  and  we 

X  4  ^  never 
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never  fail  to  accufe  him  of  fome  degree  of  vai» 
nity  and  affectation.  In  the  performance  of 
any  fuch  ordinary  action,  every  perfbn  wiihes 
to  appear  to  be  folely  occupied  about  the  pro* 
per  purpofe  of  the  a6lion  :  if  he  means  to  fhow 
either  grace  or  agility,  he  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal that  meaning,  and  he  is  very  feldom  fuc** 
celsful  in  doing  fo:  he  offends,  however,  juft 
in  proportion  as  he  betrays  it,  and  he  almoil 
always  betrays  it.  In  Dancing,  on  the  con- 
trary,  every  perfon  profeffes,  and  avows,  as  it 
were,  the  intention  of  difplaying  fome  degree 
either  of  grace  or  of  agility,  or  of  both.  The 
diiplay  of  one,  or  other,  or  both  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, is  in  reality  the  proper  purpofe  of  the 
a^on ;  and  there  can  never  be  any  diiagree- 
able  vanity  or  affectation  in  following  out  the 
proper  purpofe  of  any  action.  When  we  lay 
of  any  particular  perfon,  that  he  gives  himfelf 
many  affeCted  airs  and  graces  in  Dancing,  we 
mean  either  that  he  gives  himfelf  airs  and 
graces  which  are  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Dance,  or  that  he  executes  aukwardly^ 
perhaps  exaggerates  too  much,  (the  moft 
common  fault  in  Dancing,)  the  airs  and 
graces  which  are  fuitable  to  it.  Every  Dance 
is  in  reality  a  fucceffion  of  airs  and  graces  of 
fome  kind  or  other,  and  of  airs  and  graces 
which,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  profefs  themfelves  to 
be  fuch.  The  fleps,  geflures,  and  motions 
Vhich,  as  it  were,  avow  the  intention  of  ex* 

hibiting 
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hibiting  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  airs  and  graces, 
are  the  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  Dancing,  and  when  thefe  are  per«- 
formed  to  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic,  they 
conftitute  what  is  properly  called  a  Dance. 

But  though  every  fort  of  flep,  gefture,  or 
motion,  even  though  performed  to  the  time 
and  meafure  of  Mufic,  will  not  alone  make  a 
Dance,  yet  almoft  any  fort  of  found,  provided 
it  is  repeated  with  a  diftinS;  rhythmus,  or  ac- 
cording to  a  diflin6i  time  and  meafure,  though 
without  any  variation  as  to  gravity  or  acute- 
nefs,  will  make  a  fort  of  Mufic,  no  doubt  in- 
deed, an  imperfe6t  one.  Drums,  cymbals, 
and,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  all  other  in- 
ilruments  of  percuffion,  have  only  one  note  ; 
this  note,  however,  when  repeated  with  a  cer- 
tain rhythmus,  or  according  to  a  certain  time 
and  meafure,  and  fometimes,  in  order  to 
mark  more  diflin6tly  that  time  and  meafure, 
with  fome  little  variation  as  to  loudnefsand  low- 
nels,  though  without  any  as  to  acutenefi  and 
gravity,  does  certainly  make  a  fort  of  Mufic, 
which  is  frequently  far  from  being  difagree- 
able,  and  which  even  fometimes  produces 
confiderable  effefts.  The  fimple  note  of  fuch 
inflruments,  it  is  true,  is  generally  a  very 
dear,  or  what  is  called  a  melodious,  found.  It 
•does  not  however  feem  indifpenfably  necet 
fiuy  that  it  fliould  be  fo.  The  found  of  the 
muffled  drum,  when  it  beats  the  dead  march, 

is 
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18  fitf  from  being^  either  clear  or  melodioufl^ 
•nd  yet  it  certainly  produces  a  Q>ecie8  of 
Mufic  which  is  fbmetimes  affecting.  Even  in 
the  performance  of  the  moft  humble  of  all 
artifts,  of  the  man  who  drums  upon  the  table 
with  his  fingersy  we  may  fbmetimes  diftin- 
gifh  the  meafure,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
humour,  of  fome  favourite  fong ;  and  we  muft 
allow  that  even  he  makes  fome  fort  of  Mufic* 
Without  a  proper  ilep  and  motion,  the  ob- 
fervation  of  tune  alone  will  not  make  a  Dance  ; 
time  alone,  without  tune,  will  make  fome  fort 
of  Mufic. 

That  exa3;  obfervation  of  tune,  or  of  the 
proper  intervals  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
which  conftitutes  the  great  beauty  of  all  per« 
fe6t  Mufic,  confi^itutes  likewife  its  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  time  or  meafure  of  a  fong  are 
fimple  matters,  which  even  a  coarfe  and  un- 
pra£lifed  ear  is  capable  of  difi:inguilhing  and 
comprehending:  but  to  difi:inguifli  and  com- 
prehend all  the  variations  of  the  tune,  and  to 
conceive  with  precifion  the  exa6t  proportion 
of  every  note,  is  what  the  fined  and  moft.  cul- 
tivated ear  is  frequently  no  more  than  capable 
of  performing.  In  the  finging  of  tlie  comnK>n 
people  we  may  generally  remark  a  di(lin& 
enough  obfervation  of  time,  but  a  very  imper- 
fect one  of  tune.  To  difcover  and  to  diilinguifli 
•  with  precifion  the  proper  intervals  of  tune, 

muft  have  been  a  work  of  long  experience  and 

much 
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much  obfervation.  In  the  theoretical  treatifes 
upon  Muiicy  what  the  authors  have  to  iay 
upon  time  is  commonly  difcufled  in  a  fingle 
chapter  of  no  great  length  or  difficulty.  The 
theory  of  tune  fills  commonly  all  the  reft  of 
the  volume,  and  has  long  ago  become  both 
an  extenfive  and  an  abftnife  fcience,  which  is 
often  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by 
intelligent  artifts.  In  the  firft  rude  efforts  of 
uncivilized  nations  towards  finging,  the  nice* 
ties  of  tune  could  be  but  little  attended  to  :  I 
have,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  diil 
pofed  to  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  thofe 
national  fongs,  which  it  is  pretended  have 
been  delivered  down  from  age  to  age  by  a 
fort  of  oral  tradition,  without  having  been 
ever  noted,  or  diftinftly  recorded  for  many 
fiicceffive  generations.  The  meafure,  the  hu- 
mour of  the  fong,  might  perhaps  have  been 
delivered  down  in  this  manner,  but  it  feems 
icarcely  poffible  that  the  precife  notes  of  the 
tune  fliould  have  been  fo  preferved.  The 
method  of  iinging  fome  of  what  we  reckon 
our  old  Scotch  fongs,  has  undergone  great  al- 
terations within  the  compais  of  my  memory^ 
and  it  may  have  undergone  ftill  greater  be- 
fore. 

The  diftin6lion  between  the  founds  or  tones 

of  iinging  and  thofe  of  Ipeaking  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  between  the  fteps, 
geftures,  and  motions  of  Dancing,  and  thofe 
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of  any  other  ordinary  a£Hon ;  though  in  fpeak- 
ing,  a  perfon  may  Ihow  a  very  agreeable  tone 
of  voice,  yet  if  he  feems  to  intend  to  ftiow  it, 
if  he  appears  to  lillen  to  the  found  of  his  own 
voice,  and  as  it  were  to  tune  it  into  a  pleating 
modulation,  he  never  fails  to  offend,  as  guilty 
of  a  mod  difagrdeable  affe£tation.  In  fpeak* 
ing,  as  in  every  other  ordinary  a6lion,  we 
expe€t  and  require  that  the  fpeaker  fhould  at- 
tend only  to  the  proper  purpofe  of  the  adlion, 
the  clear  and  diflindl  expreflion  of  what  he  has 
to  lay.  In  finging,  on  the  contrary,  every  per. 
fon  profefles  the  intention  to  pleafe  by  the 
tone  and  cadence  of  his  voice  ;  and  he  not 
only  appears  to  be  guilty  of  no  difagreeable  af- 
fe6tation  in  doing  fo,  but  we  expert  and  re- 
quire that  he  ihould  do  fo.  To  pleafe  by  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  agreeable  founds 
is  the  proper  purpofe  of  all  Mufic,  vocal  as 
well  as  inflrumental ;  and  we  .always  cxpe6t 
and  require,  that  every  perfon  ihould  attend 
to  the  proper  purpofe  of  whatever  adlion  he  is 
performing.  A  perlbn  may  appear  to  fing,  as 
well  as  to  dance,  affeftedly ;  he  may  endea- 
vour to  pleafe  by  founds  and  tones  which  are 
tmfuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fong,  or  he 
may  dwell  too  much  on  thofe  which  are  fuit- 
able  to  it,  or  in  fome  other  way  he  may  fhow 
an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  abilities, 
beyond  what  feems  to  be  warranted  by  his 
performance.    The   diiagreeable    affectation 

appears 
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appears  to  confiil  always,  not  in  attempting  to 
pleafe  by  a  proper,  but  by  fome  improper  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice.     It  was  early  difcovered 
that  the  vibrations  of  chords  or  firings,  which 
either  in  their  lengths,  or  in  their  denfities,  or 
in  their  degrees  of  tenfion,  ^ear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  produce  founds  which 
correfpond  exa6):ly,  or,  as  the  muficians  fay, 
are  the  unifons  of  thofe  founds  or  tones  of  the 
human  voice  which  the  ear  approves  of  in 
finging.    This  difcovery  has  enabled  muficians 
to  fpeak  with  di(lin6inefs  and  precifion  concern- 
ing the  mufical  founds  or  tones  of  the  human 
voice;  they  can  always  precifely  afcertain  what 
are  the  particular  founds  or  tones  which  they 
mean,  by  afcertaining  what  are  the  propor- 
tions of  the  firings  of  which  the  vibrations 
produce  the  unifons  of  thofe  founds  or  tones. 
What  are  called  the  intervals  ;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ferences, in  point  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
between  the  founds  or  tones  of  a  finging  voice, 
are  much  greater  and  more  diflindl  than  thofe 
of  the  fpeaking  voice.     Though  the  former, 
therefore,  can  be  meafured  and  appreciated 
by  the  proportions  of  chords  or  firings,  the 
latter  cannot.     The  nicefl  inftruments  cannot 
exprefs  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  in- 
tervals.    The  heptamerede  of  Mr.  Sawoeur 
could  exprefs  an  interval  fo  fmall  as  the  feventh 
part  of  what  is  called  a  comma,  the  fmallefl 
interval  that  is  admitted  in  modem  Mufic. 

Yet 
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Yet  even  this  inftrument^  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  DucloSy  could  not  expreis  the  minutenefii 
of  the  intervals  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Chinefe  language ;  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world,  that  of  which  the  pronunciation  is 
laid  to  approach  the  nearefl  to  finging,  or  in 
which  the  intervals  are  faid  to  be  the  greateft. 
As  the  founds  or  tones  of  the  finging  voice^ 
therefore,  can  be  afcertained  or  appropriated, 
while  thofe  of  the  fpeaking  voice  cannot ;  the 
the  former  are  capable  of  being  noted  or  re^ 
corded,  while  the  latter  are  not. 
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THE  meafure  of  the  verfes,  of  which  the 
o6lave  of  the  Italians,  their  terzetti,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  fonnets,  are  com- 
pofed,  feems  to  be  as  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Englifh  Heroic  Rhyme,  as  the  different  ' 
genius  and  pronunciation  of  the  two  languages 
will  permit. 

The  Englifli  Heroic  Rhyme  is  fuppofed  to 
confiil  fometimes  of  ten,  and  fometimes  of 
eleven  fyllables  :  of  ten,  when  the  verfe  ends 
with  a  fingle,  and  of  eleven,  when  it  ends  with 
s  double  rhyme. 

The  correfpondent  Italian  verfe  is  fuppofed 
to  confift  fometimes  of  ten,  fometimes  of 
eleven,  and  fometimes  of  twelve  fyllables,  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  end  with  a  iingle,  a 
double,  or  a  triple  rhyme. 

The  rhyme  ought  naturally  to  fall  upon  the 
laft  fy liable  of  the  verfe  ;  it  is  proper  Ukewife 
that  it'fhould  fall  upon  an  accented  fyllable^ 
in  order  to  render  it  more  fenfible.  When, 
therefof  e«  the  jEu:cent  bapp^s  to  fall,  not  upoa 
VOL.  V.  Y  the 
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the  laft  iyllable,  but  upon  that  immediately 
before  it,  the  rhyme  muft  fall  both  upon  the 
accented  lyllable  and  upon  that  which  is  not 
accented.     It  muft  be  a  double  rhyme. 

In  the  Italian  language,  when  the  accent 
falls  neither  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  nor  upon 
that  immediately  before  it,  but  upon  the  third 
fyilable  from  the  end,  the  rhyme  muft  fall 
upon  ail  the  three.  It  muft  be  a  triple  rhyme, 
tnd  the  verfe  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  twelve 
Qrllables : 

Fotii  era  ver,  hoh  firo  creJUikf  fte. 

Triple  rhymes  are  not  admitted  into  Englilb 
Heroic  Verfe. 

In  the  Italian  language  the  accent  fidla 
much  more  rarely,  either  upon  the  third  fyi- 
lable, from  the  end  of  a  word,  or  upon  the  laft 
iVllable,  than  it  does  upon  the  one  innne- 
diately  before  the  laft.  In  reality,  this  fecond 
fyllable  from  the  end  feems,  in  that  language, 
to  be  its  moft  common  and  natuial  place. 
The  Italian  Heroic  Poetry,  therefore,  is  com- 
poled  principally  of  double  rhymes,  or  of 
^    vwfes  Ibppafed  to  confift  of  elevai  JjjIiWrf 
Triple  rhymes  occur  but  tddaok^  and  fii^e 
ri^^mes  ftiU  more  feldom. 

In  the  Eqglidi  kngui^  die  aooeat  ftll»  fte» 
^u^niiy  upon  the  laft  iyUable  of  the  wanL 
Our  lan^nUgew  bdfides^  abounds  mwoidaef 
MK|  tVllal^  ilie  giwter  pait  ef  vUdi  db 
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(for  there  are  few  which  do  not)  admit  of 
being  accented.  Words  of  one  fyUable  are 
moil  frequently  the  concluding  words  of  Eng- 
lifh  rhymes.  For  both  thefe  reafons,  Englifh 
Heroic  Rhyme  is  principally  compoled  of 
fingle  rhymes,  or  of  verfes  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  ten  iyllables.  Double  Rhymes  occur  aU 
mod  as  rarely  in  it,  as  either  fingle  or  triple 
do  in  the  Italian. 

The  rarity  of  double  rhymes  in  Englifh 
Heroic  Verfe  makes  them  appear  odd,  and 
aukward,  and  even  ludicrous,  when  they  oc- 
cur. By  the  beft  writers,  therefore,  they  are 
referved  for  light  and  ludicrous  occafions; 
when,  in  order  to  humour  their  fubje£t,  they 
(loop  to  a  more  familiar  ftyle  than  ufual« 
When  Mn  Pope  fays ; 

Worth  maket  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  reft  is  all  but  ktther  or  prunello  ; 

he  means,  in  compliance  with  his  fubje6l,  to 
condefcend  a  good  deal  below  the  ftatelinefs 
of  his  didlion  in  the  Eflay  on  Man.  Double 
rhymes  abound  more  in  Dryden  than  in  Pope, 
and  in  Hudibras  more  than  in  Dryden. 

The  rarity  both  of  fingle  and  of  triple 
rhyme  in  Italian  Heroic  Verfe,  gives  them  the 
fame  odd  and  ludicrous  air  which  double 
rhymes  have  in  Engliih  Verfb.  In  Italian^ 
triple  rh3rmes  occur  more  frequently  than 
fingle  rhymes.  Thi  flippery,  or  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  ule  a  vefy  low,  but  a  veiy  expred 

y »  five 
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flv6  word,  the  glib  pronunciation  of  th« 
triple  rhyme  (yerjbfotntcciolo)  feems  to  depart 
lefs  from  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  double 
rhyme,  than  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  fingle 
rhyme  (verfo  tronco  e  cadente)  of  the  verfe  that 
I  iippears  to  be  cut  off,  and  to  fall  fliort  of  the 

ufual  meafure.  Single  rhymes  accordingly  ap- 
pear in  Italian  verfe  much  more  burlefque  than 
triple  rhymes.  Single  rhymes  occur  very  rarely 
in  Ariofto  ;  but  frequently  in  the  more  bur- 
lefque poem  of  Ricciardetto.  Triple  rhymes 
occur  much  oftener  in  all  the  bed  writers* 
It  is  thus,  that  what  in  Englifh  appears  to  be 
the  verfe  of  the  greateft  gravity  and  dignity, 
appears  in  Italian  to  be  the  moil  burlefque  and 
ludicrous ;  for  no  other  reafon,  I  apprehend, 
but  becaufe  in  the  one  language  it  is  the 
ordinary  verfe,  whereas  in  the  other  it  departs 
the  mofl  from  the  movement  of  the  ordinary 
verfe. 

The  common  Italian  Heroic  Poetry  being 
corapofed  of  double  rhymes,  it  can  admit 
both  of  lingle  and  of  triple  rhymes ;  which 
feem  to  recede  from  the  common  movement  on 
oppofite  fides  to  nearly  equal  diftances.  The 
common  Englifli  Heroic  Poetry,  confifting  of 
fingle  rhymes,  it  can  admit  of  double ;  but  it 
cannot  admit  of  triple  rhymes,  which  would 
recede  fo  far  from  the  common  movements 
as  to  appear  pprfe£lly  burlefque  and  ridicu- 
lous.     In  Englilh,  when  a  word  accented 

upon 
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upon  the  third  fyllable  from  the  end  happens 
to  make  the  laft  word  of  a  verfe,  the  rhyme 
falls  upon  the  laft  fyUable  only.  It  is  a  fingle 
rhyme,  and  the  verfe  confifts  of  no  more  than 
ten  lyllables :  but  as  the  laft  fyllable  is  not 
accented,  it  is  an  imperfeft  rhyme,  which, 
however,  when  confined  to  the  fecona  verfe 
of  the  couplet,  and  even  there  introduced  but 
rarely,  may  have  a  very  agreeable  grace,  and 
the  line  may  even  feem  to  run  more  eafy  an4 
natural  by  means  of  it ; 

B lit  of  this  frame,  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 
The  ftri6i  conn^6Uons,  nice  dep^ndencies/^c. 

AVhen  by  a  well  accented  fyllable  in  the  end  of 
the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  it  has  once  been 
clearly  afcertained  what  the  rhyme  is  to  be,  a 
very  flight  allulion  to  it,  fuch  as  can  be  made 
by  a  fyllable  of  the  fame  termination  that  is 
not  accented,  may  often  be  fufficient  to  mark 
the  coincidence  in  the  fecond  line ;  a  word  of 
this  kind  in  the  end  of  the  firft  line  feldon^ 
fucceeds  fo  well ; 

Th*  inhabitants  of  old  Jerufalem 

Were  Jebufites  ;  the  town  fo  called  from  th^m, 

A  couplet  in  which  both  verfes  were  termi- 
nated in  this  manner,  would  be  extremely 
difagreeable  and  offenfive. 

In  counting  the  fyllables,  even  of  verfes 
which  to  the  ear  appear  fufficiently  correal,  a 
confiderable  indulgence  muft  frequenUy  be. 

Y  3  given. 
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given^  before  they  can,  in  ehlier  lidiguage,  lie 
reduced  to  the  precife  number  often,  eleven^ 
or  twelve,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rhyme.  In  the  following  couplet,  for  ex« 
mmple,  there  are,  ftri^y  Ipeaking,  fiHirteen 
iyllables  in  the  firft  line,  and  twelve  in  the 
iecond. 

Aiid  flMBinp  ft  nuiwoiirnwty  limy  m  sBorast  By^ 

By  the  rapidity,  however,  <^,  if  I  may  vte  m 
v«y  low  word  a  lecoiid  time,  by  the  gUbneft 
of  the  proQunciation,  thofe  fimrtecn  ^rS^des 
in  the  irft  Km,  and  thole  twehe  m  Ae  fecood, 
appear  to  take  up  the  time  but  of  ten  ordiimy 
^rttakles.  The  wwds  anir  c,  thoiigh  tihey 
pkaintyctxifift  of  three  ditina  ^Ulea^  ar 
Ibuttds^  whkh  are  a&  proDooaced  HhmKhIj^ 
or  the  one  after  the  odier,  jet  pa&  as  bat  two 
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indeed,  but  in  fucceffion,  or  the  one  after  the 
pther,  and  though  no  two  of  them  a^^JJ^ 
pbfed  to  make  a  dipththorig.  In  thegj^g^JicM 
too,  the  Italians  feem  nottojjg^f^y  regular, 
and  the^^^jAl^jGfiMtnn^f  vowels  which  in 
one  place  makes  but  one  fyUable,  will  in  an- 
other fometimes  make  two.  There  are  even 
fome  words  which  in  the  end  of  a  verfe  are  con- 
ftantly  counted  for  two  iyllables,  but  which  in 
any  other  part  of  it  are  never  counted  for  moire 
than  one ;  fuch  z&JiiOj  tuo^Juoiy  tuoi. 

Rufcelli  obfer\'es,  that  in  the  Italian  Heroic 
Verfe  the  accent  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
fourth,  the  fixth,  the  eighth,  and  the  tenth 
fyllables ;  and  that  if  it  falls  upon  the  third, 
the  fifth,  the  feventli,  or  the  ninth  Q^Uables,  it 
ipoils  the  verfe. 

In  Englifh,  if  the  accent  falls  upon  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  odd  iyllables,  it  equally 
fpoils  the  verfe. 

Bow'd  their  ftiff  necksy  loaden  with  ftormy  blafts. 

Though  a  line  of  Milton  has  not  the  ordinary 
movement  of  an  Englifh  Heroic  Verfe,  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  third  and  fifth  fyllables. 
In  Italian  frequently,  and  in  Englifli  fome- 
times, an  accent  is  with  great  grace  tlirowh 
upon  the  firft  fyllable,  in  which  cafe  it  feldom 
happens  that  any  other  fyllable  is  accented 
before  the  fourth  : 

Canto  Parme  pletnfe  e^l  capltartOm 

Firft  in  thcfe  661d8  I  tr^  the  fylvan  ftrains. 

Y  4  Both 
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Both  in  Englilh  and  in  Italian  the  fecaoA 
fyUable  may  be  accented  with  great  grace, 
and  it  generally  is  lo  when  the  firft  lyllable  ii 
pot  accented : 

£  in  vaa  Pinfirno  a'  tut  t'ofpoji ;  tin  vaw 
S'  armi  d'^Jta,  *  di  Libia  ilpopol  mjfio.  Sec, 
X<et  us,  fince  life  cao  little  more  fupplf 
Than  juft  to  look  about  lu,  and  to  die,  &c. 

Both  in  Englifh  and  in  Italian  Verfe,  an 
accent,  though  it  muil  never  be  mifpUced, 
may  fometimes  be  omitted  with  great  grace. 
In  the  laft  of  the  above-quoted  Englifli  Verfea 
there  is  no  accent  upon  the  eighth  fyllable  } 
the  conjunction  emd  not  admitting  of  any*  Iq 
the  following  Italian  Verfe  there  ia  no  accent 
upon  the  iixth  lyllable : 

0  Mufa,  lu,  che  di  caJuchi  allcri,  SiC. 

The  prepofition  di  will  as  little  admit  of  aii 
accent  as  the  conjundtion  and,  'In  this  cafe, 
however,  when  the  even  fyllable  is  not  ac- 
cented, neither  of  the  odd  fyllables  immedi- 
ately  before  or  behind  it  muft  be  accented. 

Neither  in  Englidi  nor  in  Italian  can  two 
accents  running  be  omitted. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  ItaUan  there 
are  two  accents,  the  grave  and  the  acute  :  the 
grave  accent  is  always  marked  by  a  flight 
jlroke  over  the  fyllable  to  which  it  bekx^  j 
the  acute  accent  has  no  mark. 

The  Englifli  language  knows  no  diftiiiftifx^ 
between  the  grave  and  the  acute  accoita. 
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The  fame  author  obferves,  that  in  the 
Italian  Verfe  the  Paufe,  or  what  the  gram- 
marians call  the  Cefura,  may  with  propriety 
be  introduced  after  either  the  thirds  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,^  the  £xth,  or  the  feventh 
fyllables.  The  like  obfervations  have  been 
made  by  feveral  different  writers  upon  the 
Englifh  Heroic  Verfe.  Dobie  admires  parti- 
cularly  the  verfe  in  ivhich  there  are  two 
paufes ;  one  after  the  fifth,  and  another  after 
the  ninth  fyllable*  The  example  he  gives  i9 
irom  Petrarch : 

Nel  dolce  tempo  de  la  prima  etadcf  &€• 

In  this  verfe,  the  fecond  paufc,  which  he  fays 
comes  after  the  ninth  fyllable,  in  reality 
comes  in  between  the  two  vowels,  which,  in 
the  Italian  way  of  cpunting  fyllables,  compofe 
the  ninth  fyllable.  It  may  be  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  this  paufe  may  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  coming  after  the  eighth  fyllable.  I 
do  not  recoUeft  any  good  Englifh  Verfe  in 
which  the  paufe  comes  in  after  the  ninth 
iyllable.  We  have  many  in  which  it  comes  iq 
fdler  the  eighth : 

Yet  oft,  before  his  infant  eyes,  would  run,  y^. 

In  which  verfe  there  are  two  paufes;  one 
after  the  fecond,  and  the  other  after  the  eighth 
fyllable.  I  have  obferved  many  Italian  Verfes 
in  which  the  paufe  comes  after  the  fecond 
fyllable. 

Both 
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Both  the  Englifh  and  the  Italian  Heroic 
Verfe,  perhaps,  are  not  fo  properly  coropofed 
of  a  certain  number  of  fyUables,  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rhyme ;  as  of  a 
certain  number  of  intervals,  (of  five  invari- 
ably,) each  of  which  is  equal  in  length,  or 
time,  to  two  ordinary  diftin6l  fyUables,  though 
it  may  fometim'es  contain  more,  of  which  the 
extraordinary  ihorinefs  compenfates  the  ex- 
traordinary number.    The  clofe  frequently  of 
each  of  thofe  intervals,  but  always  of  every 
lecond  interval,  is  marked  by  a  diftin£t  accent. 
This  accent  may  frequently,  with  great  grace, 
fall  upon  the  beginning  of  the  firil  interval ; 
idter  which,  it  cannot,  without  ipoiling  the 
verfe,  fall  any  where  but  upon  the  clofe  of  an 
interval.      The  (yllable    or  lyllables  which 
come  afler  the  accent  that  clofes  the  fifih 
interval  are  never  accented.     They  make  no 
diftin6l  interval,  but  are  confidered  as  a  (brt 
of  excrefcence  of  the  verfe,  and  are  in  a  man* 
ber  counted  for  nothing. 
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THE  Senfes,  by  M'hich  we  perceive  exter- 
nal obje6ls,  are  commonly  reckoned 
Five  in  Number ;  Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling, 
Tailing,  and  Touching. 

Of  thefe,  the  four  firft  mentioned  are  each 
of  them  confined  to  particular  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body  ;  tlie  Scnfe  of  Seeing  is  confined 
to  the  Eyes ;  that  of  Hearing  to  the  Ears ; 
that  of  Smelling  to  the  Noflrils  ;  and  that  of 
Tailing  to  the  Palate.  Tlie  Senfe  of  Touch- 
ing alone  feems  not  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  organ,  but  to  be  diffufed  through 
almofl  every  part  of  the  body  ;  if  we  except 
the  hair  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
I  believe  through  every  part  of  it.  I  Ihall  fay 
a  few  words  concerning  each  of  thefe  Senfes  ; 
beginning  with  the  lafl,  proceeding  backwards 
in  the  oppofite  order  to  that  in  which  they 
are  commonly  enumerated. 

Of  the  Sen/e  qfTovcHiiHG. 

rnsE  objeAs  of  Touch  always  prefent  them- 
felves  aspreffing  upon,  or  as  refilling  tlie  par-- 

ticulat 
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ticular  part  of  the  body  which  perceives  them, 
or  by  which  we  perceive  them.  When  I  lay 
my  hand  upon  the  table,  the  table  prefles  upon 
my  hand,  or  refifts  the  further  motion  of  my 
hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  my  hand  prefles 
upon  the  table.  But  preflure  or  refiftance 
neceflarily  fuppofes  externality  in  the  thing 
which  prefTes  or  refifts.  The  table  could  not 
prefs  upon,  or  refift  the  further  motion  of  my 
hand,  if  it  was  not  external  to  my  hand.  I 
feel  it  accordingly,  as  fomething  which  is  not 
merely  an  affedlion  of  my  hand,  but  altoge- 
ther external  to  and  independent  of  my  hand. 
The  agreeable,  indifferent,  or  painful  fenfa- 
tion  of  preffure,  according  as  I  happen  to 
prefs  hardly  or  fbfUy,  I  feel,  no  doubt,  as 
afie£tions  of  my  hand  ;  but  the  thing  which 
preffes  and  refifts  I  feel  as  fomething  altoge- 
ther different  from  thofe  affedtions,  as  exter* 
nal  to  my  hand,  and  as  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  it. 

In  moving  my  hand  along  the  table  it  fbon 
comes,  in  every  dire6iion,  to  a  place  where 
this  preffure  or  refiftance  ceafes.  This  place 
we  call  the  boundary,  or  end  of  the  table ;  of 
which  the  extent  and  figure  are  determined 
by  the  extent  and  dire£lion  of  the  lines  or 
furfaces  which  conftitute  this  boundary  or 
end. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  man  bom  blind, 
or  who  has  loft  his  fight  fo  early  that  he  has 

2  no 
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no  remembrance  of  vifible  objects,  may  fona 
the  mofl  diftindt  idea  of  the  extent  and  figiure 
of  all  the  di£Eerait  parts  of  bis  own  body,  and 
of  every  other  tangible  objeA  which  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  handling  and  examining*^ 
When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  foot,  as  his 
hand  feels  the  preflure  or  refinance  of  his 
foot,  fo  his  foot  feels  that  of  his  hand.  Thejr 
are  both  external  to  one  another,  but  they 
are,  neither  of  them,  altogether  fo  external 
to  him.  He  feels  in  both,  and  he  naturally 
confiders  them  as  parts  of  himfelf,  or  at  leaft 
as  fomething  which  belongs  to  him,  andl 
which,  for  his  own  happineis  and  comfort,  it 
is  neceflary  that  he  Ihould  take  fome  care  o£ 

When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  table^ 
though  his  hand  feels  the  preflure  of  the  table^ 
the  table  does  not  feel,  at  lead  he  does  not 
know  that  it  feels,  the  preiOTure  of  his  hand. 
He  feels  it  therefore  as  fomething  external^ 
not  only  to  his  hand,  but  to  himfelf,  as  fon^e« 
thiqg  which  makes  no  part  of  himfelf,  and  ii^ 
the  date  and  condition  of  which  he  has  not 
neceflarily  any  concern. 

When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  body  either 
of  another  man,  or  of  any  other  animal^ 
though  he  kngws,  or  at  lead  may  know,  that 
they  feel  the  preflure  of  his  hand  as  much  as 
he  feels  that  of  their  body:  yet  as  this  feeling 
is  altogether  external  to  him,  he  frequently 
gives  nq  attention  to  it^  and  at  no  time  takes 

any 
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ttiy  further  concern  in  it  than  he  is  obliged 
to  do  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  Nature  has^ 
for  the  wifeil  purpofes,  implanted  in  man,  not 
only  towards  all  other  men,  but  (though  no 
doubt  in  a  tnuch  weaker  d^ree)  towards  all 
other  animals.  Having  deftined  him  to  be 
the  governing  animal  in  this  little  world,  it 
feems  to  have  been  her  benevolent  intention 
to  /inQ>ire  him  with  fome  degree  of  refpeft^ 
even  for  the  meaneil  and  weakefl  of  hia 
fubjedts. 

This  power  or  quality  of  refiftance  we  call 
Solidity ;  and  the  thing  which  poiTeiTes  it,  the 
Solid  Body  or  Thing,  As  we  feel  it  as  fome« 
thing  altogether  external  to  us,  fo  we  necef^ 
larily  conceive  it  as  fomething  altogether 
independent  of  us.  We  confider  it,  there- 
fore, as  what  we  call  a  Subflance,  or  as  a  thing 
that  fubfifls  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  any 
other  thing.  Solid  and  fubftantial,  accord*^ 
ingly,  are  two  words  which,  in  common  lan- 
guage, are  confidered  either  as  altogether,  or 
as  nearly  iynonimous. 

Solidity  neceflarily  fuppofes  fome  degree 
of  extenfion,  and  that  in  all  the  three  direc^ 
tions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  All 
the  folid  bodies,  of  which  we  have  any  experi« 
ence,  have  fome  degree  of  fuch  bulk  or  mag-^ 
nitude.  It  feems  to  be  eflential  to  their 
nature,  and  without  it,  we  cannot  even  con«. 
ceive  how  they  fhould  be  capable  of  prefljiu-e* 

or 
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or  refiflance ;  the  powers  by  which  they  are 
made  known  to  us,  and  by  which  alone  they 
are  capable  of  a6ting  upon  our  own,  and  upon 
all  other  bodies. 

Extenfion,  at  lead  any  fenfible  extenfion, 
fuppofes  divifibility.  The  body  may  be  fo 
hard,  that  our  ilrength  is  not  fufficient  to 
break  it :  we  Hill  fuppofe,  however,  that  if  a 
fufficient  force  were  applied,  it  might  be  fo 
broken  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can  always,  in 
fancy  at  lead,  imagine  it  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

Every  folid  and  extended  body,  if  it  be  not 
infinite,  (as  the  univerfe  may  be  conceived  to 
be,)  mud  have  fome  fhape  or  figure,  or  be 
bounded  by  certain  lines  and  furfaces. 

Every  fuch  body  mud  likewife  be  conceiveA 
as  capable  both  of  motion  and  of  red ;  both 
of  altering  its  fituation  with  regard  to  other 
furrounding  bodies,  and  of  remaining  in  the 
fame  fituation.  That  bodies  of  fmall  or  mo* 
derate  bulk,  are  capable  of  both  motion  and 
red  we  have  condant  experience.  Great 
mafies,  perhaps,  are,  acccording  to  the  ordi* 
nary  habits  of  the  imagination,  fuppofed  to  ' 
be  more  fitted  for  red  than  for  motion.  Pro-* 
vided  a  fufficient  force  could  be  applied, 
however,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  the  greated  and  mod  unwieldy  mafles 
might  be  made  capable  of  motion.    Fhilofo- 

VOL.  v.  2  phy 
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phy  teaches  us,  (and  bj'  reafons  too  to  which 
it  is  Ccarcely  pollible  to  ref'ufe  our  afient,) 
that  the  earth  itfcif,  and  bodies  much  larger 
than  tlie  earth,  are  not  only  moveahlc,  but  are 
at  all  times  actually  in  motion,  and  continually 
altering  their  fituation,  in  refpcft  to  other 
furroiinding  bodies,  with  a  rajudity  that  almoft 
pafl'es  all  human  compreheulion.  In  the  fvf- 
tem  of  the  univcrle,  at  lead  according  to  the 
imperfeft  notions  whicli  wc  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain  concerning  it,  the  great 
difficulty  feems  to  be,  not  to  find  the  moll 
enormous  mafles  in  motion,  but  to  find  the 
Imatleft  particle  of  matter  that  is  pcrfedtly 
at  reft,  with  regard  to  all  other  (inrounding 
bodies. 

Thefe  four  qualities,  or  attributes  of  exten- 
fion,  divifibility,  figure,  and  mobility,  or  the 
capacity  of  motion  or  rell,  feem  neceflarilv 
invoUcd  in  the  idea  or  conception  of  a  folid 
ftibllancc.  They  arc,  in  reality,  infeparable 
from  that  idea  or  conception,  and  the  folid 
fubflance  cannot  podibly  be  conceived  to  exift 
without  them.  No  other  qualities  or  attributes 
feem  to  be  involved,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
this  our  idea  or  conception  of  folidity.  It 
would,  however,  be  rafli  from  thence  to  con- 
chule  that  the  folid  fiibftance  can,  as  fnch, 
pollefs  no  other  qualities  or  attributes.  Tliis 
very  ralli  concUilion,  notwithftanding,  has 
been 


h^n  not  only  drawn,  bat  infifted  upon,,  a^  aiQ 
axiom  of  the  moil  indubitable  c^rt^inty^  by 
philofophers  of  very  eminent  reputation. 

Of  thefe  external  and  refiftiog  fubftances^ 
fome  yield  eafily,  and  change  their  %ure,  at 
leaft  in  fome  degree,  in  eonfe>quence  of  the 
preffure  of  our  hand :  others  neither  yield  ni>T 
change  their  figure,  in  any  refpeS,  in  coflfe** 
quence  of  the  utmoft  preflure  which  our  hand 
alone  is  capable  of  giving  them.  The  &Hm!^ 
we  call  foil,  the  latter  hard,  bodies.  In  fotne 
bodies  the  parts  are  fo  very  eaJ&ly  fep^rablgy 
that  they  not  only  yield  to  a  very  mod^fa^ 
preflure,  but  eafily  receive  the  pr^ffing  b<3y^ 
within  them,  and  without  much  reilft^p^ 
allow  it  to  traverfe  their  extent  in  ev?ry  pqtt 
fible  dire6lion.  Thefe  are  called  iFluidy  rid 
contradijElin6tion  to  thofe  of  which  the  paiiy 
not  being  fo  eafily  feparable,  ar^  upon  that 
account  peculiarly  called  Solid  JBodiesj  as  if 
they  poflefled,  in  a  more  difl^indt  and  per- 
ceptible manner,  the  chara^0rijQ;ica}  quality 
of  folidity  or  the  power  of  refiiiance.  Water, 
however,  (one  of  the  fluids  with  wlu(;h  we  ar^ 
mo^  famiUar,)  when  confined  on  all  fides,  (as 
in  a  hollow  globe  of  metal,  which  t9  fidl  filled 
with  it,  and  then  &ale4  bermettcally,)  hai 
been  found  to  refift  preflUre  as  much  as  the 
hardeit,  or  what  we  cpmrnonly  o^  the  moft 
folid  bodies* 

Some  flwid«  yield  fo  veiy  eafiJy  to  the 
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flighteil  preffure,  that  upon  ordinary  occafioHf 
we  are  fcarcely  fenfible  of  their  refiftance ; 
and  are  upon  that  account  little  difpofed  ta 
conceive  them  as  bodies,  or  as  things  capable 
of  preffui'e  and  refiftance.     There  was  a  time, 
^  as  we  may  learn  from  Ariftotle  and  Lucretius, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  to  require  fome  degree 
of  philofophy  to  demoijftrate  that  air  was  a 
real  folid  body,  or  capable  of  preffure  and 
refiftance.    What,  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
vulgar  appreheniions,    was  fuppofed   to   be 
doubtful  with  regard  to  air,  ftill  continues 
to  be  fo  with  regard  to  light,  of  which  the 
raysjhowever  condenfed  or  concentrated,  have 
never  appeared  capable  of  making  the  fmallefl 
refiftance  to  the  motion  of  other  bodies,  the 
chara£leriftical  power  or  quality  of  what  are 
called  bodies,  or  folid  fubftances.     Some  phi- 
lofophers  accordingly  doubt,  and  fome  even 
deny,  that  light  is  a  material  or  corporeal 
fubftance. 

Though  all  bodies  or  folid  fubftances  refift, 
yet  all  thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  compreffible,  or 
capable  of  having,  without  any  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  their  matter,  their  bulk  more 
or  lefs  reduced  within  a  fmaller  fpace  than 
that  which  they  ufually  occupy.  An  experi- 
ment of  the  Florentine  academy  was  fuppofed 
to  have  demonftrated  that  water  was  abfolutely 
incottiprehenfible.      The  fame   experiment, 

however. 
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however,  having  been  repeated  with  more 
care  and  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  water, 
though  it  ftrongly  refifts  compreffion,  is,  how- 
ever, when  a  fufficient  force  is  applied,  like 
all  other  bodies,  in  fome  degree  liable  to  it#  \ 

Air,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  application  of  a 
very  moderate  force,  is  eafily  reducible  withiR  ' 
a  much  fmaller  portion  of  fpace  than  that 
which  it  ufually  occupies.  The  condenfing 
engine,  and  what  is  founded  upon-  it,  the 
wind-gun,  fufficiently  demonftrate  this :  an^ 
even  without  the  help  of  fuch  ingenious  and 
expenfive  machines,  we  may  eafily  fatisfy  our- 
felves  of  the  truth  of  it,  by  fqueezing  a  full- 
blown bladder  of  which  the  neck  is  well  tied. 
The  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  of  bodies,  or  the 
greater  or  fmaller  force  with  which  they  refill 
any  change  of  fhape,  feems  to  depend  altoge- 
ther upon  the  ftronger  or  weaker  degree  of 
cohefion  with  which  their  parts  are  mutually 
attracted  to  one  another.  The  greater  or 
imaller  force  with  which  they  refill  compref- 
fion may,  upon  many  occafions,  be  owing 
partly  to  the  fame  caufe :  but  it  may  like  wife 
be  owing  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  proportion 
of  empty  Ipace  comprehended  within  their 
dimenfions,  or  intermixed  with  the  folid  parts 
which  compofe  them.  A  body  which  com- 
prehended no  empty  fpace  witliin  its  dimen- 
fions, which,  through  all  its  parts,  was  com- 
pletely fiUed  with  the  refilling  fubllance,  we 
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are  matorally  c^ijfiofed  to  conceive  as  fomethiti^ 
which  would  be  abfolutely  incompreflible^ 
ai&d  which  would  r^fift^  with  unconquerable 
force,  every  attettipt  to  reduce  it  within  nar. 
rbwer  dimenfions.  If  the  folid  and  refilling 
fiibftaticie,  wit3K)ut  moving  out  of  its  place^ 
(hould  admit  into  the  fame  place  another  folid 
tod  refifting-  fubftance,  it  would  from  th^it 
Itibment,  in  our  appreheniion,  ceafe  to  be  a 
iblid  and  reliiling  fubftance,  and  would  no 
longer  appear  to  poflefs  that  quality,  by  which 
JEdone  it  is  made  known  to  us,  and  which  we 
therefore  confider  as  conftituting  its  nature 
and  effence,  and  as  altogether  infeparable 
from  it.  Hence  our  notion  of  what  has  been 
called  impenetrability  of  matter ;  or  of  the 
kbfolute  impoflibility  that  two  folid  refilling 
fubftances  Ihould  occupy  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time. 

This  doftrine,  which  is  as  old  as  LeucippuSj^ 
Dcmocritus,  and  Epicurus,  was  in  the  laft 
century  revived  by  GalTendi,  and  has  fince 
been  adopted  by  Newton  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  followers.  It  may  at  prefent  be 
<;onfidered  as  the  eftablilhed  fyftem,  or  as  the 
fyftem  that  is  moll  in  falhion,  and  moll  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  greater  part  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  Europe.  Though  it  has  been 
oppofed  by  feveral  puzzling  arguments,  drawn 
from  that  fpecies  of  metaphvfics  which  con- 
founds every  thing  and  explains  nothing,  it 
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feqmsiipQa  the  whole  to.be  the  moft  fiinple^ 
the  moil  diftin6L  and  the  moft  coinprelieniible 
s^ccoimt  that  has  yet  been ^^vei;^  of  the  phopj 
i\oxuei;a  ;ydiiLGh  are  ineant  to  bp  explained  b^ 
it.  I  fliall  oijily  pbferve,  that  \)r^[ateyef  fy^^ 
may  4)e  adpp^tpd  ^o^ceraing  ^  h^^^f?  or 
foftnefs,  the  ^uidity  or  folidity>  the  cornpreffij* 
bility,  or  incompreflibility  of  the  refifting  &^^ 
fiance,  the  certainty  of  our  diiUnS  fenfe  ap^d 
feeling  of  its  ExternaUty,  qt  of  its  entir^ 
independency  upon  the  organ  which  perceiyes 
it,  or  by  which  we  perceive  it^  canpot  in  th^ 
finalleft  degi:ee  be  afte6led  by  any  fuch  fyfteuu 
I  Ihall  not  therefore  attempt  to  give  any  further 
account  of  fuch  fyftems. 

Heat  and  cold  being  felt  by  almoil  every 
part  of  the  human  body,  have  commonly  beep 
ranked  ^lon^  with  folidity  and  refiftance, 
among  the  qualities  which  are  the  objefils  qf 
Touch.  It  is  not,  however,  I  think,  in  our 
language  proper  to  fay  that  we  toucli,  but 
tiiat  we  feel  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  word  j^e/i/^,  though  in  many  cafes  w« 
ufe  it  as  fynonimous  to  touching^  has,  however, 
a  much  more  extenfive  fignification,  and  is 
frequently  employed  to  denote  our  internal, 
as  well  as  our  external,  affedlions.  We  feel 
hunger  and  thirfl,  we  feel  joy  and  forrpw,  wje 
feel  love  and  hatred. 

Heat  and  cold,  in  reality,  though  tliey  ipay 
frequently  be  perceived  l^;the  iapr^e  garts  of 
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the  human  body,  conflitute  an  order  of  fen- 
iations  altogether  difierent  from  thofe  which 
are  the  proper  obje^  of  Touch.  They  are 
naturally  felt,  not  as  prefiing  upon  the  organ^ 
but  as  in  the  organ.  What  we  feel  while  we 
fland  in  the  funfliine  during  a  hot,  or  in  the 
ihade  during  a  frofty,  day,  is  evidently  felt, 
not  as  preffing  upon  the  body,  but  as  in  the 
body.  It  does  not  neceflarily  fuggeft  the  pre- 
fence  of  any  external  object,  nor  could  we 
from  thence  alone  infer  the  exiftence  of  any 
fuch  object.  It  is  a  fenfation  which  neither 
does  nor  can  exift  any  where  but  either  in 
the  organ  which  feels  it,  or  in  the  unknown 
principle  of  perception,  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  feels  in  that  organ,  or  by  means  of 
that  organ.  When  we  lay  our  hand  upon  a 
table,  which  is  either  heated  or  cooled  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  a6lual  temperature  of  our 
hand,  we  have  two  diftin6l  perceptions :  firft, 
that  of  the  folid  or  refifting  table,  which  is 
neceflarily  felt  as  fomething  external  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  hand  which  feels  it :  and 
fecondly,  that  of  the  heat  or  cold,  which  by 
the  contadl  of  the  table  is  excited  in  our 
hand,  and  which  is  naturally  felt  as  nowhere 
but  in  our  hand,  or  in  the  principle  of  per- 
ception which  feels  in  our  hand. 

But  though  the  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold 
do  not  neceflarily  fuggeft,  the  prefence  of  any 
external  objeft,  we  foon  learn  from  experi- 
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ence  that  they  are  commonly  excited  by  ibme 
fuch  objeA :  fometimes  by  the  temperature 
of  fome  external  body  immediately  in  contaft 
^th  our  own  body,  and  fometimes  by  ibme 
body  at  either  a  moderate  or  a  great  diftance 
from  us ;  as  by  the  fire  in  a  chamber,  or  by 
the  fun  in  a  Summer's  day.  By  the  frequency 
and  uniformity  of  this  experience,  by  the 
cuflom  and  habit  of  thought  which  that  fre- 
quency and  uniformity  neceflarily  occafion, 
the  Internal  Sen&tion,  and  the  External  Caufe 
of  that  Senfation,  come  in  our  conception  to 
be  fb  flri£tly  connected,  that  in  our  ordinary 
and  carelefs  way  of  thinking,  we  are  apt  to 
confider  them  as  almoft  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  and  therefore  denote  them  by  one  and 
the  fame  word.     The  confufion,  however,  is 
in  this  cafe  more  in  the  word  than  in  the 
thought ;  for  in  reality .  we  ilill  retain  fome 
notion  of  the  diflin6tion,  though  we  do  not 
always  evolve  it  with  that  accuracy'  which  a 
very  flight  degree  of  attention  might  enable 
ns  to  do.    When  we  move  our  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, along  the  furface  of  a  very  hot  or  of  a 
very  cold  table,  though  we  fay  that  the  table 
is  hot  or  cold  in  every  part  of  it,  we  never 
mean  that,  in  any  part  of  it,  it  feels  the  fen- 
fations  either  of  heat  or  of  cold,  but  that  in 
every  part  of  it,  it  pofTeflTes  the  power  of  ex- 
citing one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfations  in  our 
bodies.    The  philofophers  who  have  taken  fo 

much 
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much  pains  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in 
the  fire,  meaning  that  the  fenlation  or  feeling 
of  heat  is  not  in  tlie  fire,  have  laboured  to  re- 
fute an  opinion  which  the  moft  ignorant  c^ 
mankind  never  entertained.  But  the  fame  word 
being,  in  common  language,  employed  to 
fignity  both  the  fenfation  and  the  power  of 
exciting  that  feufation,  they,  witliout  knowing 
it  perhaps,  or  intending  it,  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  ambiguity,  and  have  triumphed 
in  their  own  fuperiority,  when  by  irrcfiltible 
arguments  they  eflabiifli  an  opinion  which,  iu 
words  indeed,  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
moil  obvious  judgments  of  mankind,  but 
■which  inreahty  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  tliofe 
judgments. 


Of  the  Senfe  (/Tasting. 

WifEN  we  taftc  any  folid  or  liquid  fubftance, 
we  have  always  two  diftin6l  perceptions ;  firll, 
that  of  the  folid  or  liquid  body,  Mhich  is  na- 
turally felt  as  preffing  upon,  and  therefore  as 
external  to,  and  independent  of,  the  organ 
which  feels  it ;  and  iecondly,  that  of  the  par- 
ticular tafte,  relifh,  or  favour  which  it  excites 
in  the  palate  or  organ  of  Tailing,  and  which 
is  naturally  felt,  not  as  prcfllng  upon,  as  ex- 
ternal to,  or  as  independent  of,  that  organ  ; 
but  as  altogether  in  the  organ,  and  nowhere 
but 
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but  ih  the  di^an/  or  m  the  principle  of.per^ 
caption  which  feels  m  that  orgaiu  Wheb^e 
&y  that  the  food  which  we  eat  has  an  agr6e^ 
able  or  di&greeaUe  tafte  in  every  part  -of:  it^ 
we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  it  has  thefe^ng 
or  feniation  of  tadEbe  in  any  part  of  it^  hut  that 
in  every  part  of  it,  it  has  the  power  of  e& 
citing  that  feeling  or  foliation  in  our  palateid; 
Though  in  this  cafe  we  denote  by  the  lame 
word  (in  the  lame  manner,  and  for  the  lame 
reafon,  as  in  the  cafe  of  heat  and  cold)  both 
the  fenfation  and  the  power  of  exciting  that 
feniation,  this  ambiguity  of  language  mifleadk 
the  natural  judgments  of  mankind  in  the  one 
cafe  as  little  as  in  the  other.  Nobody  evet 
fancies  that  our  food  feels  its  own  agreeaUe 
or  difagreeable  tafte. 


Of  the  Sen/e  o/'Smelling. 

Every  fmell  or  odour  is  naturally  fek  as 
in  the  noilrils ;  not  as  prefling  upon  or  refift. 
ing  the  organ,  not  as  in  any  relpe^  external 
to,  or  independent  of,  the  organ,  but  as  al- 
together in  the  organ,  and  nowhere  elfe  but 
in  the  organ,  or  in  the  principle  of  perceptioii 
which  feels  in  that  organ.  We  foon  leam 
from  experience,  however^  that  this  fenfatioli 
js  commonly  excited  by  fome  external  body  .j 
by  a  flower^  ibr  example,  o£  wliidi  the  |ib. 
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fence  removes,  and  the  prefence  brings  back, 
the  fenfation.  This  external  body  we  con- 
fider  as  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation,  and  we 
denominate  by  the  fame  words  both  the  fen-  - 
fation  and  the  power  by  which  the  external 
body  produces  tliis  fenfation.  But  when  we 
fay  that  the  fmell  is  in  the  flower,  we  do  not 
thereby  mean  that  the  flower  itfelf"  has  any 
feehng  of  the  fenfation  which  we  feel ;  but 
that  it  has  the  power  of  exciting  this  fenfa- 
tion in  onr  nofl:rils,  or  in  the  principle  of  per- 
ception  which  feels  in  our  nollrils.  Though 
this  fenfation,  and  the  power  by  wliich  it  is 
excited,  arc  thus  denoted  by  the  lame  word, 
this  ambiguity  of  language  mifteads,  in  this 
cafe,  the  natural  judgments  of  mankind  as 
little  as  in  the  two  preceding. 


Of  the.  Senje  n/'HEAniNc. 
Every  found  is  naturally  felt  as  in  the  Ear, 
the  organ  of  Hearing.  Sound  is  not  naturally 
felt  as  refilling  or  preJIing  upon  the  organ,  or 
as  in  any  refpef?l  external  to,  or  independent 
of,  the  organ.  We  naturally  feel  it  as  an  af- 
fection of  our  Ear,  as  fomething  which  is  al- 
together in  our  Ear,  and  nowhere  but  in  our 
Ear,  or  in  the  principle  of  perception  which 
feels  in  our  Ear.  We  foon  learn  from  expe- 
rience, indeed,  that  the  fenfation  is  frequently 
excited 
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excited  by  bodies  at  a  confiderable  diilatiGe 
from  us ;  often  at.  a  much  greater  diftancej^ 
than  thoTe  ever  are  which  excite  the  fenfatioa 
of  Smelling.     We  learn  too  from  experience 
that  this  found  or  fenfation  in  our  Ears  re-> 
ceives  different  modifications,   according  to 
the  diflance  and  dire£lion  of  the  body  which 
originally  caufes  it.  The  fenfation  is  flronger, 
the  found  is  louder,  when  that  body  is  near* 
The  fenfation  is  weaker,  the  found  is  lower, 
when  that  body  is  at  a  diflance.     The  found, 
or  fenfation,  too  undergoes  fome  variation  ac« 
cording  as  the  body  is  placed  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  tlie  lefl,  before  or  behind  us.     In 
common  language  we  frequently  fay,  that  th^ 
found  feems  to  come  from  a  great  or  from  a 
fmall  diflance,  from  the  right  hand  or  froni 
the  left,  from  before  or  from  behind  us.     We 
frequently  fay  too  that  we  hear  a  found  at  a 
great  or  fmall  diflance,  on  our  right  hand  or 
on  our  left.     The  real  found,  however,  the 
fenfation  in  our  ear,  can  never  be  heard,  or 
feh  any  where  but  in  our  ear,  it  can  never 
change  its  place,  it  is  incapable  of  motion, 
and  can  come,  therefore,  neither  from  the 
right  nor  from  the  left,  neither  from  before 
nor  from  behind  us.    The  Ear  can  feel  or 
hear  nowhere  but  where  it  is,  and  cannot 
ftretch  out  its  powers  of  perception,  either  to 
a  great  or  to  a  finall  diftance,  either  to  the 
'  right  or  to  tlie  left.    By  all  fiich  phrafes  we 
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in  reality  mean  nothing  but  to  exprefs  our 
opinion  concerning  either  the  diflance,  or  the 
direction  of  the  body,  ■which  excites  the  fen- 
fation  of  found.  When  we  fay  that  the  found 
is  in  tlie  bell,  wc  do  not  ineau  that  the  bell 
hears  its  own  found,  or  that  any  thing  like 
our  fenfation  is  in  tlie  bell,  but  that  it  pof- 
i'efCes  the  power  of  exciting  that  fenfation  in 
our  organ  of  Hearing.  Though  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  we  exprefs  by  the 
fame  word,  both  the  Senfatlon,  and  the  Power 
of  exciting  that  SeniiitJon  ;  this  ambiguity  of 
language  occalions  fcarce  any  confulion  in 
the  thought,  and  when  the  diJibrent  meanings 
of  the  word  are  properly  diftlnguiflied,  the 
opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and  thole  of  the  phi- 
lofopher,  thougli  apparently  oppolite,  turn  out 
to  be  exactly  the  lame. 

Thefe  four  claflbs  of  fecondary  qualities,  as 
philofophers  have  called  them,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  thcfc  four  claiTes  of  Senfations  j 
Heat  and  Cold,  Taile,  Smell,  and  Sound ; 
being  telt,  not  as  reiifting  or  prelling  upon 
the  organ  ;  but  as  in  the  organ,  are  not  natu- 
rally perceived  as  external  and  independent 
fubftances ;  or  even  as  qualities  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances;  but  as  mere  affe(5lions  of  the  organ, 
and  what  can  exill  nowhere  but  in  the  organ. 

They  do  not  poffefs,  nor  can  we  even  con- 
ceive them  as  capable  of  polfelliiig,  any  one  of 
the  qualities,  wliicJi  we  eonfider  as  eilential 
3  to. 
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to,  and  infeparable  from^  the  external  fblid 
and  independant  fubftances. 

Firft,  They  have  no  extenfion.  They  are 
neither  long  nor  Ihort ;  they  are  neither  broad 
nor  narrow  ;  they  are  neither  deep  nor  ftral- 
low.  The  bodies  which  excite  them,  the 
fpaces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
may  poflefs  any  of  thofe  dimenfions ;  but  the 
Senfatiohs  themfelves  can  poflefs  none  of  them. 
When  we  fay  of  a  Note  in  Mufic,  that  it  is 
long  or  fhort,  we  mean  that  it  is  fo  in  point 
of  duration.  In  point  of  extenfion  we  cannot 
even  conceive,  that  it  fhoiUd  be  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Secondly,  Thofe  Senlations  have  no  figure. 
They  are  neither  round  nor  fquare,  though 
the  bodies  which  excite  them,  though  the 
fpaces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  Senlations  are  incapable  of 
motion.  The  bodies  which  excite  them  may 
be  moved  to  a  greater  or  to  a  fmaller  diflance. 
The  Senfations  become  fainter  in  the  one^ 
^afe,  and  ftronger  in  the  other.  Thofe  bodies 
may  change  their  direftion  with  regard 
rto  the  organ  of  Senfation.  If  the  change  be 
confiderable,  the  Senfations  undergo  fome 
feniible  variation  in  confequence  of  it.  Belt 
ftiU  we  never  afcribe  motion  to  the  Senfations^ 
Even  when  the  perlbn  who  feels  any  of  thofe 
Senfations,  and  confequently  the  organ  hy 
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■which  he  feels  them,  changes  his  fituation, 
we  never,  even  in  this  cafe,  (ay,  that  the 
SenCition  moves,  or  is  moved.  It  feems 
to  exift  always,  where  alone  it  is  capable 
of  exifting,  in  the  organ  which  feels  it.  Vie 
never  even  alcrlbc  to  thofe  Senfations  the 
attribute  of  reit ;  bccaufe  we  never  fay  that 
any  thing  is  at  reft,  unlcfs  we  fiippofe  it 
capahle  of  motion.  We  never  fay  that  any 
thing  does  not  change  its  litnation  with  regard 
to  other  things,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  capable 
of  changing  that  fituation. 

Fourthly,  Thole  Senfations,  as  they  have 
no  cxtenJioii,  lo  tliey  can  have  no  divifibility. 
We  cannot  e\'en  conceive  that  a  degree  of 
Heat  or  Cold,  that  a  Sraeli,  a  Tafte,  or  a 
Sound,  ll]oii!d  be  divided  (in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fulid  and  extended  fubllance  may  be 
divided)  into  two  halves,  or  into  four  quarters, 
or  into  any  other  number  of  parts. 

But  though  all  thefe  Senfations  are  equally 
incapable  of  diviiion  ;  there  arc  three  of  them, 
TaJle,  .Smeli,  and  Sound  ;  whicli  fctJm  capable 
of  a  certain  compofitiou  and  deconipofition. 
A  Ikilful  cook  wili,  by  his  tafte,  perhaps,  fome- 
timcs  diflinguilli  tlie  dilfereiit  ingredients, 
which  enter  into  (lie  compolition  of  a  new 
fauce,  and  oi'wliicii  the  iimplc  tades  make  up 
the  compound  one  of  the  fauce.  A  fkilful 
perfuumr  may,  perhaps,  fomctimes  be  able  to 
do  tiie  lauie  thing  with  regard  to  a  new  Scent- 
In 
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In  a  concert  of  vocal  and  inflrumental  mufic, 
an  acute  and  experienced  Ear  readily  diftin* 
guilhes  all  the  different  founds  which  flrike 
opon  it  at  the  fame  time,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  coniidered  as  making  up  one 
compound  found. 

Is  it  by  nature,  or  by  experience,  that  we 
learn  to  diflinguifli  between  fimple  and  com- 
pound Seniations  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  difpofed 
to  believe  that  it  is  altogether  by  experience ; 
and  that  naturally  all  Tafles,  SmeUs,  and 
Sounds,  which  aj9e6l  the  organ  of  Senfation 
at  the  fame  time,  are  felt  as  iimple  and  un- 
compounded  Senfations.  It  is  altogether  by 
experience,  I  think,  that  we  learn  to  obCerve 
the  different  affinities  and  refemblances  which 
the  compound  Senfation  bears  to  the  different 
iimple  ones,  which  compofe  it,  and  to  judge 
that  the  different  caufes,  which  naturally 
excite  thofe  different  iimple  Seniations,  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  that  caufe  which  ex- 
cites the  compounded  one. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  that  this  compofition 
and  decompofition  is  altogether  different  from 
tliat  union  and  feparation  of  parts,  which  con- 
ilitutes  the  diviiibility  of  folid  extenfion. 

The  Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold  feem 
incapable  even  of  this  ipecies  of  compofition 
and  decompofition.  The  Seniations  of  Heat 
and  Cold  may  be  ilronger  at  one  time  and 
weaker  at  another.  They  may  differ  in 
degree,  but  they  cannot  differ  in  kind.    The 
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Senfiitiofis  of  Tafte,  Smell,  and  Sound,  fret 
quentiy  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind^ 
They  are  not  only  ftronger  and  weaker,  but 
fome  Taftes  are  fweet  and  fome  bitter ;  fbme 
Smells  are  agreeable,  and  fome  offenfive ; 
fome  Sounds  are  acute,  and  (bme  grave ;  and 
each  of  thefe  different  kinds  or  qualities  too 
is  capable  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  different 
modifications.  It  is  the  combination  of  fucb 
fimple  Senfations,  as  differ  not  only  in  degree 
but  in  kind,  which  conilitutes  the  com* 
pounded  Senfation. 

Thefe  four  claffes  of  Senfetions,  therefore, 
having  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  effential 
to,  and  infeparable  from,  the  folid,  external^ 
and  independent  fubflances  which  excite 
them,  cannot  be  qualities  or  modifications  of 
thofe  fubftances.  In  reality  we  do  not  na^ 
turally  confider  them  as  fuch  ;  though  in  the 
way  in  which  we  exprefe  ourfelves  on  the 
fubje6l,  there  is  frequently  a  good  deal  of 
ambiguity  and  confufion.  When  the  different 
meanings  of  words,  however,  are  fairly  diftin. 
guiflied,  thefe  Senfations  are,  even  by  the 
moft  ignorant  and  illiterate,  underftood  to  be, 
not  the  qualities,  but  merely  the  effe6bs  of  the 
folid,  external,  and  independent  fubflances 
upon  the  fenfible  and  living  organ,  or  upoa 
the  principle  of  perception  which  feels  in  that 
organ. 

Philofophers,  however,  have  not  in  general 
fuppofed  that  thofe  exciting  bodies  produce 
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thofe  Senfations  Immediately,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  one,  two,  or  more  intermediate 
caufes. 

In  the  Senfation  of  Taile,  for  example, 
though  the  exciting  body  preffes  upon  the 
organ  of  Senfation,  this  preflure  is  not  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Seniki- 
tion  of  Tafte.  Certain  juices  of  the  exciting 
body  are  fuppofed  to  enter  the  pores  of  the 
palate,  and  to  excite,  in  the  irritable  and 
fenfible  fibres  of  that  organ,  certain  motions 
or  vibrations,  which  produce  there  the  Senfa- 
tion of  Tafte.  But  how  thofe  juices  fliould 
excite  fuch  motions,  or  how  fuch  motions 
fliould  produce,  either  in  the  organ,  or  in  the 
principle  of  perception  which  feels  in  the 
organ,  the  Senfation  of  Tafte ;  or  a  Senfation, 
which  not  only  does  not  bear  the  fmalleft 
refemblance  to  any  motion,  but  which  itfelf 
feems  incapable  of  all  motion,  no  philofopher 
has  yet  attempted,  nor  probably  ever  will 
attempt  to  explain  to  us. 

The  Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of  SmeU 
and  Sound,  are  frequently  excited  by  bodies 
at  a  diS^nce,  fometimes  at  a  great  diftance, 
from  the  organ  which  feels  them.  But  it  is 
a  very  antient  and  well-eftablifhed  axiom  in 
metaphyfics,  that  nothing  can  a6t  where  it  & 
not ;  and  this  axiom,  it  muft,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  at  leaft  perfe6lly  agreeable 
to  our  natural  and  ufual  habits  of  thinking. 

A  A  ^  The 
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The  Sun,  the  great  fource  of  both  Heat  aisd 
Light,  is  at  an  immenfe  diilance  from  us.  His 
rays,  however,  (traverfing,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  the  immenfity  of  the  intervening 
regions,)  as  they  convey  the  Senfation  of  Light 
to  our  eyes,  fo  they  convey  that  of  Heat  to 
all  the  fenfible  parts  of  our  body.  They 
even  convey  the  power  of  exciting  that 
Senfation  to  all  the  other  bodies  that  furround 
us.  They  warm  the  earth,  and  air,  we  fay ; 
that  is,  they  convey  to  the  earth  and  the  air 
the  power  of  exciting  that  Senfation  in  our 
bodies.  A  common  fire  produces,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  the  fame  effe3;s ;  though  the 
fphere  of  its  adtion  is  confined  witliin  much 
narrower  limits. 

Th^  odoriferous  body,  which  is  generally 
too  at  fome  diflance  from  us,  is  fuppofed  to 
a6l  upon  our  organs  by  means  of  certain  fmall 
particles  of  matter,  called  Effluvia,  which 
being  fent  forth  in  all  poflible  dire6lions,  and 
drawn  into  our  noftriis  by  the  infpiration  of 
breathing,  produce  there  the  Senfation  of 
Smell.  The  minutenefs  of  thofe  fmall  par- 
ticles of  matter,  however,  mud  furpafs  all 
human  comprehenfion.  Inclofe  in  a  gold 
box,  for  a  few  hours,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
0iufk.  Take  out  the  mulk,  and  clean  the 
box  with  foap  and  water  as  carefully  as  it  is 
poffible.  Nothing  can  be  fuppofed  to  remain 
in  the  boK,  but  fucb  effluvia  as,  having  pene- 
trated 
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trated  into  its  interior  pores,  may  have  efcaped 
the  efie3;s  of  this  cleanfing.  The  box,  how- 
ever, will  retain  the  finell  of  mufk  for  many, 
I  do  not  know  for  how  many  years ;  and  thefe 
effluvia,  how  minute  foever  we  may  fuppofe  • 
them,  mud  have  had  the  powers  of  fubdividing 
themfelves,  and  of  emitting  other  effluvia  of 
the  fame  kind,  continually,  and  without  any 
interruption,  during  fo  long  a  period.  The 
niceft  balance,  however,  which  human  art 
has  been  able  to  invent,  will  not  ihow  the 
fmallefl  increafe  of  weight  in  the  box 
immediately  after  it  has  been  thus  carefully 
cleaned. 

The  Senfation  of  Sound  is  frequently  felt 
at  a  much  greater  diftance  from  the  founding, 
than  that  of  Smell  ever  is  from  the  odorife- 
rous body.  The  vibrations  of  the  founding 
body,  however,  are  fuppofed  to  produce 
certain  correfpondent  vibrations  and  pulfes 
in  the  furrounding  atmoiphere,  which  being 
propagated  in  all  dire6tions,  reach  our  organ 
of  Hearing,  and  produce  there  the  Senfation 
of  Sound.  There  are  not  many  philofophical 
doctrines,  perhaps,  eilabliflied  upon  a  more 
probable  foundation,  than  that  of  the  propa- 
gation of  Sound  by  means  of  the  pulfes  or 
vibrations  of  the  air.  The  experiment  of  the 
bell,  which,  in  an  exhaufled  receiver,  pro- 
duces no  feniible  Sound,  would  alone  render 
this  dod;rine  fomewhat  more  than  probable, 

A  A  3  But 
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But  this  great  probability  is  ftill  further  con- 
firmetl  by  the  computations  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, who  ha^  Ihown  tliat,  what  is  called  the 
velocity  of  Suuntl,  or  the  time  which  pafles 
between  the  conimenceinent  of  the  atftion  of 
the  founding  body,  and  that  of  the  Senfation 
in  our  ear,  is  perfeiSlty  fuitable  to  llie  velocity 
"with  which  the  nulfes  and  vibrations  of  an 
elaftic  fluid  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  air, 
arc  naturally  propagated.  Dr.  Franklin  has 
made  objeftions  to  this  doiSlrine,  but,  I  think, 
■without  fuccefs. 

Such  are  the  intermediate  caides  by  which 
philolbphers  have  endeavoured  toconneft  the 
Senfations  in  oiu-  organs,  with  the  diilant 
bodies  which  excite  tlicm.  How  thofe  inter- 
mediate  caufts,  by  the  different  motions  and 
vibrations  which  tliey  may  be  fuppofed  to 
excite  on  our  organs,  produce  there  thofe 
different  Senfations,  none  of  which  bear  the 
fmalleft  refemblance  to  vibration  or  motion 
of  any  kind,  no  philofopher  has  yet  attempted 
to  explain  to  ns. 


Of  the  Seii/e  of  Seeing. 

Dr.  Berkley,  in  his  New  Tlieory  of  Vifion, 

one  of  the  fineil  examples  of  philolbphical 

analyfis  that  is  to  be  found,  either  in  our  own, 

or  in  any  other  language,  has  explained,  fo 

verj 
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very  diftinAly,  the  nature  of  the  obje£ls  of 
Sight :  their  diffimilitude  to,  as  well  as  their 
correipondence  and  conne6lion  with  thofe  of 
Touch,  that  I  have  fcarcely  any  thing  to  add 
to  what  he  has  akeady  done.  It  is  only  ip 
order  to  render  fome  things,  which  I  ihaU 
have  occafion  to  lay  hereafter,  intelligible  to 
fuch  readers  as  may  not  have  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  iludying  his  book,  that  I  have  pr#? 
fumed  to  treat  of  the  iame  fubjed;,  after  £b 
great  a  mailer.  Whatever  I  fliall  fay  upon 
it,  if  not  dire6Uy  borrowed  from  him,  has  at 
leaft  been  fuggefted  by  what  he  has  already 
laid. 

That  the  obje£ts  of  Sight  are  not  perceived 
as  refilling  or  preffing  upon  the  organ  which 
perceives  them,  is  lufficiently  obvious.  They 
cannot  therefore  liiggeft,  at  lead  in  the  lame 
manner,  as  the  dbje3;s  of  Touch,  the  ex- 
ternality and  independency  of  their  exillence. 

We  are  apt,  however,  to  imagine  that  we 
fee  objedls  at  a  diflance  from  us,  and  that 
confequently  the  externality  of  their  exift* 
ence  is  immediately  perceived  by  our  light. 
But  if  we  confider  that  the  dillance  of  any 
ohjeSt  from  the  eye,  is  a  line  turned  endways 
to  it;,  and  that  this  line  mull  confequently 
appear  to  it,  but  as  one  point ;  we  IhaU  be 
fenfible  that  dillanoe  from  the  eye  cannot 
be  the  immediate  ob)e6fc  of  Sight,  but  that 
ali  vifible  obje6b  muft  natorally  be  perceived 
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as  (lofe  upon  the  organ,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  like  all  other  Senfations,  as  in  the 
organ  which  perceives  them.  That  the 
ohje6ls  of  Sight  are  all  painted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  upon  a  membrane  called  the  retina, 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  like 
objects  are  painted  in  a  Camera  Obfcura,  is 
well  known  to  whoever  has  the  flightefl 
tincture  of  the  fcience  of  Optics ;  and  the 
principle  of  perception,  it  is  probable,  ori- 
ginally perceives  them,  as  exilling  in  that  part 
of  the  organ,  and  nowhere  but  in  that  part  of 
the  organ.  No  optician,  accordingly,  no  per- 
ibn  who  has  ever  beftowed  any  moderate 
degree  of  attention  upon  the  nature  of  Vifion, 
has  ever  pretended  that  diftance  from  the 
eye  was  the  immediate  objeft  of  Sight.  How 
it  is  that,  by  means  of  our  Sight,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  fuch  diftances.  Opticians  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  feveral  different  ways. 
I  fliall  not,  however,  at  prefent,  ftop  to  exa- 
mine their  iyftems. 

The  objedls  of  Touch  are  folidity,  and  thofo 
modifications  of  folidity  which  we  confider  as 
eflential  to  it,  and  infeparable  irom  it  i  foUd 
extenlion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  mobility. 

The  objects  of  Sight  are  colour,  and  thofe 
modifications  of  colour  which,  in  tlie  fame 
manner,  we  collHder  as  efTential  to  it,  nnd  in- 
feparable ^-^m  it  '  'ired  extenfion,  tigure, 
divifib,'  ^^  y^^^^Mj^wwu       m 
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eyes,  the  fenfible  coloured  objefts,  which  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  us,  mud  aJl  have  a  certain 
extenfion,  or  muft  occupy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  vifible  furface  which  appears  before  us. 
They  muil  too  have  all  a  certain  figure,  or 
muft  be  bounded  by  certain  vifible  lines,  which 
mark  upon  that  furface  the  extent  of  their 
reQ>e£tive  dimenfions.  Every  fenfible  portion 
of  this  vifible  or  coloured  extenfion  mufi;  be 
conceived  as  divifible,  or  as  feparable  into 
two,  three,  or  more  parts.  Every  portion  too 
of  this  vifible  or  coloured  furface  mufi;  be  con* 
ceived  as  moveable,  or  as  capable  of  changing 
its  fituation,  and  of  afluming  a  different  ar- 
rangement  with  regard  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  fame  furface. 

Ccdour,  the  vifible,  bears  no  refemblance  to 
folidity,  the  tangible  obje^.  A  man  born 
blind,  or  who  has  loil  his  fight  fo  early  as  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  vifible  obje^s,  can 
form  no  idea  or  conception  of  colour.  Touch 
alone  can  never  help  him  to  it.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  fome  perfons  who  had  lofi.  their 
fight  after  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  had 
learned  to  diftinguifli  by  the  touch  alon^ 
the  different  colours  of  cloths  or  filks,  the 
goods  which  it  happened  to  be  their  bufineft 
to  deal  in.  The  powers  by  which  different 
bodies  excite  in  the  organs  of  Sight  the  Sen- 
iations  of  different  colours,  probably  depend 
upon  fome  difference  in  Hdie  nature,  configu- 

ration. 
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ration,  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  whidi 
compofe  their  relpedbive  furfaces.  This  diC> 
ference  may,  to  a  very  nice  and  delicate 
touch,  make  fbme  diffisrence  in  the  feeling, 
fiifficient  to  enable  a  perfon,  much  interefted 
in  the  caie,  to  make  this  diitin6lio;i  in  ibme 
degree,  though  probably  in  a  very  imperfeft 
and  inaccurate  one.  'A  man  bom  blind  might 
poiBbly  be  taught  to  make  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions.  But  though  he  might  thus  be  able  to 
name  the  difierent  colours,  which  thofe  di£> 
ferent  fudaces  reflected,  tliough  he  might 
thus  have  fbme  imperfe^  notion  of  the  remote 
caufes  of  the  Senfations,  he  could  have  no 
better  idea  of  the  Senfations  themfelves,  than 
that  other  blind  man,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Locke,  had,  who  faid  that  he  imagined  the 
Colour  of  Scarlet  refembled  the  Sound  of  a 
Trumpet.  A  man  bom  deaf  may,  in  the  fame 
manner,  be  taught  to  fpeak  articulately.  He 
is  taught  how  to  fhape  and  difpofe  of  his 
Organs,  fo  as  to  pronounce  each  letter,  fylla- 
ble,  and  word.  But  flill,  though  he  may 
have  fome  imperfefl  idea  of  the  remote  caufes 
of  the  Sounds  which  he  himfelf  utters,  of  the 
remote  caufes  of  the  Senfations  which  he 
himfelf  excites  in  other  people ;  he  can  have 
none  of  thofe  Sounds  or  Senfations  themfelves. 
If  it  were  poflible,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
a  man  could  be  bom  without  the  Senfe  of 
Touching,  that  of  Seeing  could  [never  alone 

3  fuggefl 
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ftiggeft  to  him  the  idea  of  Solidity^  or  enable 
him  to  form  onj  notion  of  the  external  and 
refifting  fubitance.     It  is  probable,  however^ 
not  only  that  no  man,  but  that  no  animal  -was 
ever  bwn  without  the  Senfe  of  Touching, 
which    feems  eflential   to,  and   infeparable 
from,  the  nature  of  animal  life  and  exiftence. 
It  is  unneceflary,  therefore,  to  throw  away 
any  reafoning,   or    to   hazard  any   conjec- 
tures,  about  what  might  be  the  effe€ts  of 
what  I  look  upon  as  altogether  an  impoH 
fible  fuppofition.    The  eye  when  prefled  upon 
by  any  external  and  folid  fubftance,  feels,  no 
doubt,  that  preflure  and  refiftance,  and  fug- 
gefts  to  us  (in  the  fame  manner  as  every  other 
feeling  part  of  the  body)  the  external  and  in- 
dependent exiftence  of  that  fblid  fubftance. 
But  in  this  cafe,  the  eye  a£ls,  not  as  the  organ 
of  Sight,  but  as  an  organ  of  Touch  ;  for  the 
eye  pofTefles  the  Senfe  of  Touching  in  com- 
mon with  almoft  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  ^xtenfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  mo- 
bility of  Colour,  the  fole  objed;  of  Sight, 
though,  on  account  of  their  correlpondence 
and  connexion  with  the  extenfion,  figmre, 
divifibility,  and  mobility  of  Solidity,  they  are 
called  by  the  fame  name,  yet  feem  to  bear  no 
fort  of  refemblance  to  their  namefakes.  As 
Colour  and^lSididity  bear  no  fort  of  refem- 
Mance  to  one  anoUier,  So  ndtfier  can  their 

retpeo 
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reJpeflive  modifications.  Dr.  Berkley  verjf 
juftly  obfervcs,  that  though  we  can  conceive 
cither  a  coloured  or  a  folid  line  to  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely,  yet  we  cannot  conceive 
the  one  to  be  added  to  the  other.  We  can- 
not, even  in  imagination,  conceive  an  obje6t 
of  Touch  to  be  prolonged  into  an  object 
of  Sight,  or  an  objefil  of  Sight  into  an  ob- 
ject of  Touch.  Tlie  objcfts  of  Sight  and 
thofe  of  Touch  conftitute  two  worlds,  which, 
though  tliey  have  a  mofl  important  corrcf- 
pondence  and  connection  witii  one  another, 
bear  no  fort  of  relemblance  to  one  another. 
The  tangible  world,  as  well  as  all  the  diflercnt 
parts  which  compofc  it,  has  three  dimenflons. 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth.  The  viiible 
world,  as  well  as  all  the  different  parts  which 
compofe  it,  has  only  two,Length  and  Breadth. 
It  prefents  to  us  only  a  plain  or  fiuface, 
which,  hy  certain  fhades  and  combinations  of 
Colour,  fuggeils  and  reprcfents  to  iis  (in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  pifture  does)  certain  tan- 
gible objects  which  have  no  Colour,  and 
which  tlierefore  can  bear  no  rcfcmblance  to 
thofe  (hades  and  combinations  of  Colour. 
Thofe  fliadcs  and  combinations  fnggefl  thofe 
different  tangible  objefts  as  at  ditierent  dif- 
tanccs,  according  to  certain  rules  of  Perlpcc- 
tive,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  eafy  to  fay 
how  it  is  that  we  learn,  whether  by  fome  parti- 
cular inftiiifil,  or  by  fome  application  of  either 
reafoii 
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reafon  or  experience,  which  has  become  fo 
p^rfe^y  habitual  to  us,  that  we  are  fcarcely 
fenfible  when  we  make  ufe  of  it« 

The  diftinftnefs  of  this  Peripeftive^  the 
precifion  and  accuracy  with  which,  by  means 
of  it,  we  are  capable  of  judging  concerning 
the  diflance  of  different  tangible  objects,  is 
greater  or  lefs,  exa6lly  in  proportion  as  this 
diflin6lne(s,  as  this  precifion  and  accuracy  are 
of  more  or  lefs  importance  to  us.  We  cad 
judge  of  the  diflance  of  near  objects,  of  the 
ch^s  and  tables,  for  example,  in  the  cham- 
ber where  we  are  fitting,  with  the  moft  pecfeft 
precifion  and  accuracy ;  and  if  in  broad  day- 
light we  ever  (tumble  over  any  of  them,  it 
mufl  be,  not  from  any  error  in  the  Sight,  but 
from  fome  defe6t  in  the  attention.  The  pre- 
cifion and  accuracy  of  our  judgment  con- 
cerning fuch  near  obje6ts  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  us,  and  conftitute  the  great 
advantage  which  a  man  who  fees  has  over  one 
who  is  unfortunately  blind.  As  the  diilance 
increafes,  the  diftin6ti;efs  of  this  Perfpe£iive, 
the  precifion  and  accuracy  of  our  judgment 
gradually  diminifli.  Of  the  tangible  obje£ls 
which  are  even  at  the  moderate  diflance  of 
one,  ^wo,  or  three  miles  from  the  eye,  we  are 
frequently  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  is 
neareil,  and  which  remotefl.  It  is  feldom  of 
much  importance  to  us  to  judge  with  preci- 
fion concerning  the  fituation  of  the  tangible 
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objeds  which  are  even  at  this  moderate  di£ 
^ce.  As  the  diAaDce  iDcreafes,  ourjudg< 
ments  become  more  and  more  uncertain  j 
and  at  a  very  great  diilance,  fuch  as  tiiat  of  tlu 
fixed  ftais,  it  becomes  altogether  uncertain. 
The  mofl  precife  knowledge  of  the  relative 
fituation  of  fuch  objects  could  be  of  no  othei 
uie  to  us  than  to  Satisfy  the  mod  unnecefiki^ 
curiofity. 

The  diftances  at  which  different  men  can 
by  Sight  dilUnguilh,  with  fome  degree  of  pre. 
cifion,  the  fituation  of  the  tangible  ohje&M 
which  the  vifible  ones  reprefent,  is  very  difife- 
rent ;  and  this  difierence,  though  it,  no  doubt^ 
may  fometimes  depend  upon  fome  difference 
in  the  original  configuration  of  their  eyes» 
yet  feems  frequently  to  arife  altogether  from 
the  different  cufioms  and  habits  which  their 
refpeftive  occupations  have  led  them  to  con- 
tra6t.  Men  of  letter:^,  who  Hve  much  in  their 
clofets,  and  have  feldom  occafion  to  look  at 
very  dillant  obje£ls,  are  feldom  far-fitted. 
Mariners,  on  the  contrary,  ahnoft  always  are; 
thofe  efpccially  who  have  made  many  dillant 
voyages,  in  which  they  have  been  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  out  of  fight  of  land,  and 
have  in  day-light  been  conftantly  looking 
out  towards  the  horizon  for  the  appearance 
of  fome  Ihip,  or  of  fome  dillant  ihore.  It 
oflen  afloniflies  a  land-man  to  obferve  widl 
what  precifion  a  fitilor  can  diilinguifh  in  tbe 
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Offings  not  only  the  af^earance  of  a  Ibip^ 
which  is  altogether  invifible  to  the  land-man^ 
but  the  number  of  her  mails,  the  direction  of 
her  courfe,  and  the  rate  of  her  failing.  If  fhe 
is  a  fhip  of  his  acquaintance,  he  frequently 
can  tell  her  name,  befcnre  the  land-man  hai 
been  able  to  difcover  even  the  appearance  of 
aihip. 

Vifible  obje€ls.  Colour,  and  all  its  different 
modifications,  are  in  themfelves  mere  ihadows 
or  pi6hires,  which  feem  to  float,  as  it  were^ 
before  the  organ  of  Sight.  In  themfelves; 
and  independent  of  their  conne£Hon  with 
the  tmigible  objects  which  they  reprefent, 
they  are  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  can 
eiTentially  neither  benefit  us  nor  hurt  us» 
Even  while  we  fee  them  we  are  feldom  think- 
ing of  them.  Even  when  we  appear  to  be 
looking  at  them  with  the  greateft  eameftnefif^ 
our  whole  attention  is  frequently  employed^ 
not  upon  them,  but  upon  the  tangible  objedtn 
reprefented  by  them. 

It  is  becaufe  almoft  our  whole  attention  ia 
employed,  not  upon  the  vifible  and  reprefent- 
ing,  but  upon  the  tangible  and  reprefented 
obje^,  that  in  our  imaginations  we  are  apt  to 
afcribe  to  the  former  a  degree  of  magnitude 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  which 
belongs  altogether  to  the  latter.  If  you  fiiut 
one  eye,  and  hold  immediately  before  the 
other  a  finall  circle  of  plain  glais,  of  not  more 

than 
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than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  you  may  tee 
through  that  circle  the  mod  extenfive  prot 
pe6ls  ;  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the  lea, 
and  diftant  mountains.  You  are  apt  to  ima* 
gine  that  the  Landfcape  which  is  thus  pre- 
fentedto  you,  that  the  vifible  Pi6lure  which  you 
thus  fee,  is  immenfely  great  and  extenfive. 
The  tangible  obje6ls  wbich  this  \ifible  Pic- 
ture reprefents,  undoubtedly  are  fo.  But  the 
vifible  Piflure  which  reprefents  them  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  little  vifible  circle  through 
which  you  fee  it.  If  while  you  are  looking 
through  this  circle,  you  could  conceive  a  fairy 
hand  and  a  fairy  pencil  to  come  between  your 
eye  and  the  glafs,  that  pencil  could  delineate 
upon  that  little  glafs  the  outline  of  all  thofe 
extenfive  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the 
fea,  and  difiant  mountains,  in  the  full  and 
exa6l  dimenfious  with  which  they  are  really 
feen  by  the  eye. 

Every  vifible  obje6l  which  covers  from  the 
eye  any  other  vifible  obje6l,  muft,  appear  at 
lead  as  large  as  that  other  vifible  objeft.  It 
muft  occupy  at  lead  an  equal  portion  of  that 
vifible  plain  or  furface  which  is  at  that  time 
prefented  to  the  eye.  Opticians  accordingly 
tell  us,  that  all  the  vifible  obje6ls  which  are 
feen  under  equal  angles  muft  to  the  eye  appear 
equally  large.  But  the  vifible  object,  which 
covers  from  the  eye  any  other  vifible  obje6l, 
muft  neceirarily  be  feen  under  angles  at  leafl, 

equally 
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i^iislly  large  as  thofe  under  which  that  other 
objed  is  feen.  When  I  hold  up  my  finger^ 
however,  befc^e  my  eye,  it  appears  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  vifible  chamber  in 
which  I  am  fitting.  It  (hould  therefore  ap^ 
pear  as  large  as  the  greater  part  of  that  vifible 
chamber.  But  becaufe  I  know  that  the  tan- 
gible finger  bears  but  a  very  finall  proportioii 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tangible  chamber, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  the  vifible  finger  bears^ 
but  a  like  proportion  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  vifible  chamber.  My  judgment  corrects  ^ 
my  eye-fight,  and,  in  my  fancy,  reduces  the 
vifible  object,  which  reprefents  the  little  tan- 
gible one,  below  its  real  vifible  dimenfions  } 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  augments  the  vifible 
obje3;  which  reprefents  the  great  tangible  one 
a  good  deal  beyond  thofe  dimenfions.  My  at- 
tention being  generally  altogether  occupied 
about  the  tangible  and  reprefented,  and  not 
at  all  about  the  vifible  and  reprefenting  ob« 
je6ls,  my  carelels  fancy  bellows  upon  the 
latter  a  proportion  which  does  not  in  the 
leait  belong  to  them,  but  which  belongs  al- 
together to  the  former. 

It  is  becaufe  the  vifible  obje^  which  covers 
any  other  vifible  object  mufl  always  appear  at 
lead  as  large  as  that  other  obje^,  that  opti- 
cians tell  us  that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  always  equally  large;  and  that 
when  we  hold  our  hand  before  our  eye  in  fuch 
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a  tnatiner  that  we  fee  nothii^  but  the  infide  oC 
the  hand,  weftill  fee  preci&ly  the  iame  number 
of  Tifible  points,  thefpliereof  ourvifion  k  ftiU  as 
eompletelyfilled,  the  vetina  is  as  entirdy  coveir« 
ed  with  the  obje&  which  is  thus  prefented  to  it^ 
as  when  we  fUrvey  the  moll  extenfive  horiaoiu 
'  A  young  gentleman  who  was  b<»ii  with  m 
totaraA  upon  each  of  his  eyes,  was,  in  one 
ihouland  feven    hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
eouched  by  Mr.  Cheielden,  and  by  that  meana 
for   the    firft    time    made  to  fee  diftin£tly. 
^  At  firil,^*iay8  the  operator,  ^he  could  bear 
^  but  very  little  fight,  and  the  things  he  fitw 
^  he  thought  extremely  large ;  but  upon  fee* 
**  ing  things  Imrger,  thofe  firft  feen  he  con« 
^  ceived  lefs,  never  being  able  to  imagine 
^  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  be  iaw ;  the 
*^  room  he  was  in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be 
^  but  part  of  the  houfe,  yet  he  could  not 
^^  conceive  that  the  whole  houfe  would  look 
^  bigger/'  It  was  unavoidable  that  he  ihould 
at  firft  conceive,  that  no  vifible  objeft  could 
be  greater,  could  prefent  to  his  eye  a  greater 
number  of  vifible  points,  or  could  more  com* 
pletely  fill  the  comprehenfion  of  that  organ, 
than  the  narroweft  fphere  of  his  vifion.    And 
when  that  fphere  came  to  be  enlarged,  he  ftiU 
could  not  conceive  that  the  vifible  obje&a 
which  it  prefented  could  be  larger  than  thoie 
which  he  had  firft  feen.     He  muft  probably 
by  this  time  have  been  in  fi>me  d^ree  habi- 
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tuated  to  the  connection. between  vifible  a)i4 
tangible  objedtt,  and  enabled  to  conceive  that 
vifible  objea  to  be  finall  which  repr^ented  a 
fmall  tangible  objedi ;  and  that  to  be  great» 
which  reprefented  a  great  one.  The  great 
objects  did  not  appear  to  his  fight  greater 
than  the  finall  ones  had  done  before ;  but  the 
finall  ones,  which,  having  filled  the  whole 
fphere  of  his  vifion,  had  before  appeared  as 
large  as  poffible,  being  now  known  to  refure^ 
fent  much  finaU^  tangible  obje£ts,  feemed  in 
his  conception  to  grow  finaller.  He  had 
begun  now  to  enploy  his  attention  more  about 
the  tangible  and  reprefented,  than  about  the 
vifible  and  reprefenting  obje^ ;  and  he  was 
beginning  to  afcribe  to  the  latter,  the  propor^ 
tions  and  dimenfions  which  properly  belonged 
altogether  to  the  former. 

As  we  frequently  afcribe  to  the  objedls  of 
Sight  a  magnitude  and  proportion  whiph  does 
not  really  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  objedta 
of  Touch  which  they  reprefent,  (b  we  like* 
wife  afi^ribe  to  them  a  fl^adinefs  ofi^pear*^ 
ance,  which  as  little  belongs  to  them,  but 
which  they  derive  altogether  firom  their  con* 
neCtion  with  the  fame  objects  of  Touch.  The 
chair  which  now  (lands  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  appears  to  my 
eye  as  large  as  it  did  when  it  ftood  clofe  by 
me,  when  it  was  feen  under  angles  at  leaft 
four  times  larger  than  thofe  under  which  it  is 
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feen  at  piefent,  and  when  it  mull  liave  occil* 
pied,  at  lealt,  lixteen  times  tliat  portion  wliich 
it  occupies  at  preleiit,  of  the  vilible  plain  or 
furf'ace  which  is  now  before  my  eyes.  But  as 
I  know  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tangible  and 
reprefented  cliair,  tlie  principal  obje^  of  my 
attention,  is  the  fame  in  both  Situations,  I 
afcribc  to  the  viiible  and  rep  relenting  chair 
(though  now  reduced  to  Icfs  than  the  lixteenth 
part  of  its  former  dimcnlions)  a  fleadinefs  of 
appearance,  which  certainly  belongs  not  in 
any  refpeil  to  it,  but  altogether  to  tlie  tangi- 
ble and  reprefented  one.  As  we  approach  to, 
or  retire  from,  the  tangible  obje^i;  which  any 
vifihle  one  reprefents,  the  vilible  objei5l  gra- 
dually augments  in  tlie  one  cixfe,  and  dimi- 
niihes  in  tlic  other.  To  fpeak  accurately,  it 
is  not  the  fame  vifihle  object  which  we  fee  at 
different  diltanccs,  but  a  fucccffion  of  vifihle 
objefits,  which,  though  tlicy  all  refenible  one 
another,  thofe  efpecially  wliicli  follow  near 
after  one  another;  yet  are  all  ically  ditferent 
and  diilindl:.  But  as  we  know  that  tlie  tangi- 
ble  objeft  which  they  reprefent  remains  always 
the  fame,  we  afcribe  to  them  too  a  famenefs 
V  hich  belongs  altogether  to  it :  and  we  fancy 
that  we  fee  the  fame  tree  at  a  mile,  at  Haifa 
mile,  and  at  a  few  yards  dillancc.  At  thofe 
different  diftances,  however,  the  vifible  ob- 
jects are  fo  very  widely  different,  that  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  change  in  their  appearance.  But 
ftill. 
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flill,  aa  the  tangible  obje£l  which  they  repre- 
sent remains  invariably  the  iame,  we  afcribe  a 
fort  of  fiimenefs  even  to  them  too. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  no  man  ever  {aw  the 
fame  vifible  object  twice  $  and  this,  though* 
no  doubt,  an  exaggeration,  is,  in  reality,  much 
le&  So  than  at  firft  view  it  appears  to  be. 
Though  I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  all  the  chairs 
and  tables,  and  other  little  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room  where  I  am  fitting,  appear 
to  my  eye  always  the  fame,  yet  their  appear- 
ance is  in  redity  continually  varying,  not 
only  according  to  every  variation  in  their  fitua- 
tion  and  dillance  with  regard  to  where  I  am 
fitting,  but  according  to  every,  even  the 
moll  infenfible  variation  in  the  altitude  of  my 
body,  in  the  movement  of  myjiead,  or  even 
in  that  of  my  eyes.  The  perfpefilive  necef- 
farily  varies  according  to  all,  even  the  fmallell 
of  thefe  variations ;  and  confequently  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objects  which  that  perfpeftive 
prefents  to  me.  Obferve  what  difliculty  a  por- 
trait painter  finds,  in  getting  the  perfon  who 
fits  for  his  pifture  to  prefent  to  him  precifely 
that  view  <^  the  countenance  from  which  the 
firft  outline  was  drawn.  The  painter  is  fcarce 
ever  completely  latisfied  with  the  fituation  of 
the  face  which  is  prefented  to  him,  and  finds 
that  it  is  fbux:ely  ever  preci&Iy  the  fame  with 
thmt  from  which  be  rapidly  Iketched  the  firfl. 
•utlinc.  He  endeanraun,  aswell  as  he  can,  to 
,.1;  i;. ...  BB  3  corrcft 
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c6ite£t  th6  difference  from  memdrj^  fiiift 
fiiiicy,  and  from  a  fort  of  art  of  approximi^ 
tion,  by  which  he  flrives  to  expreft  as  neulj 
as  he  can,  the  ordinary  effeSt  of  the  look,  idr^ 
and  chara^er  of  the  perfon  whofe  ]ki€fcure  ht 
is  drawing.  The  perTbn  who  draws  fimn  « 
ftatue^  which  is  altogether  immoveables^  fedli 
a  difficulty,  though,  no  doubt,  in  k  left  d^ 
gi'fee,  of  the  fame  kind.  It  arifes  altc^^ether 
from  the  difficulty  ^hich  he  finds  in  ^cing 
his  own  eye  precifely  in  the  lame  fitnmtioii 
during  the  whole  time  which  he  employs  in 
completing  his  drawing.  This  diflh^ulty  is 
more  than  doubled  upon  the  painto^  who 
draws  from  a  living  fubjedh  The  ftatlie  never 
is  the  caufe  of  any  variation  or  unfteadineft  in 
its'  own  appearance*  The  living  fubjeft  fire* 
quently  is. 

The  benevolent  purpofe  of  nature  in  be* 
ftowing  upon  us  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  is  evu 
dently  to  inform  us  concerning  the  fitoatimi 
and  diflance  of  the  tangible  objects  which  fiur* 
tound  us.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  did 
tance  and  fituation  depends  the  whole  con* 
du6t  of  human  life,  in  the  moil  trifling  as  wdl 
as  in  the  moil  important  tranfaftions.  Even 
animal  motion  depends  upon  it ;  and  withcmt 
it  we  could  neither  move,  nor  even  fit  ftiD^ 
with  complete  fecurity.  The  objects  of  figiiti 
as  Dr.  Berkley  finely  obferves,  confUtate  a 
fi)rt  of  language  which  the  Author  of  Natme 
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tddieSkSr  to  our  eyes,  mod  by  wluch  he  in- 
forms us  (^many  things,  which  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  us  to  know.  As,  in 
common  language,  the  words  or  founds  bear 
no  refembhince  to  the  things  which  they  de* 
note,  foj  in  this  other  language,  the  vi&le 
obje^  bear  no  fort  of  reiemblance  to  the  tan* 
gible  objeft  which  they  repre&nt,  and  of 
whofe  r dative  fituation,  with  regard  both  to 
ourfelves  and  to  one  another,  they  ii^orm  u|» 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  thou^ 
fcarcely  any  word  be  by  nature  better  fitted 
to  exprefe  one  meaoing  thao  any  other  mean- 
ing,  yet  that  certain  vifible  obje6U  are  better 
fitted  than  others  to  reprefent  certain  tangi- 
ble  obje6b.  A  vifible  fquare,  for  example, 
is  better  fitted  than  a  vifible  circle  to  repre«- 
fent  a  tangible  fquare.  There  is,  perhaps^ 
ilridtly  ipeaking,  no  fuch  thing  as  either  a 
vifible  cube,  or  a  vifible  globe,  the  objeds  of 
light  being  all  naturally  prefented  to  the  eye 
as  upon  one  furface.  But  iliU  there  are  certain 
combinations  of  colours  which  are  fitted  to 
reprefent  to  the  eye,  both  the  near  and  the 
diflant,  both  the  advancing  and  the  receding 
lines,  angles,  and  furfiices  of  the  t^igiUe 
cube ;  and  there  are  others  fitted  to  reprefent, 
in  the  fame  manner,  both  the  near  and  the 
receding  furface  of  the  tangible  globe.  Tlie 
combination  which  re^e&skU  the  tangible 
cube,  would  not  be  fit  to  repref^t  the  tan* 
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gible  gibbe ;  and  that  which  reprefents  the 
tangible  globe,  would  not  be  fit  to  reprefent 
the  tangible  cube.  Though  there  may,  there- 
fore, be  no  refemblance  between  vifible  and 
tangible  objects,  there  feems  to  be  fome  affi« 
nity  or  correfpondence  between  them  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  each  vifible  bbjedl  fitter  to 
teprefent  a  certain  precife  tangible  object 
tfaairany  other  tangible  objeft.  But  the  greater 
part  of  words  feem  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity 
or  correfpondence  with  the  meanings  or  ideas 
which  they  exprefi ;  and  if  cuftom  had  fo 
ordered  it,  they  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprels  any  other 
meanings  or  ideas. 

Dr.  Berkley,  with  that  happinefs  of  illuf» 
tration  which  fcarcely  ever  deferts  him,  re- 
marks, tliat  this  in  xeality  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  in  common  langage ;  and  that 
though  letters  bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to 
the  words  which  they  denote,  yet  that  the 
fame  combination  of  letters  which  reprefents 
one  word,  would  not  always  be  fit  to  reprefent 
another ;  and  that  each  word  is  always  bell 
reprefented  by  its  own  proper  combination  of 
letters.  The  companion,  however,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  is  here  totally  changed.  The 
connection  between  vifible  and  tangible  ob- 
jects was  firil  illuflrated  by  comparing  it  with 
that  between  fpoken  language  and  the  mean- 
ings or  ideas  which  ipoken  language  fuggefts 

to 
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to  ts ;  and  it  is  now  illuftrated  bj  the  con-^ 
nedlion  between  written  language  and  ipokea 
language,  which  is  altogether  different.  Even 
this  fecond  illuftration,  belides,  will  not  ap-. 
ply  perfeftly  to  the  cafe.  When  cuftom,  in- 
deed, has  perfeftly  afcertained  the  powers  of 
each  letter ;  when  it  has  afcertained,  for  et> 
ample,  that  the  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet 
ihall  always  reprefent  fuch  a  found,  and  the 
fecond  letter  fuch  another  found ;  each  word 
comes  then  to  be  more  properly  reprefented 
by  one  certain  combination  of  written  letters 
or  characters,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 
combination.  But  ftill  the  chara6ters  them- 
felves  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and  have  ilo 
fort  of  affinity  or  correfpondence  with  the 
articulate  founds  which  they  denote.  The 
character  which  marks  the  firil  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  for  example,  if  cuftom  had  fb 
ordered  it,  might,  with  perfeft  propriety, 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  found 
which  we  now  annex  to  the  fecond,  and  the 
character  of  the  fecond  to  exprefs  that  which 
we  now  annex  to  the  firft.  But  the  vifible 
characters  which  reprefent  to. our  eyes  the 
tangible  globe,  could  not  fo  well  repreient 
the  tangible  cube ;  nor  could  thofe  which  re^ 
prefent  the  tangible  cube,  (6  properly  repre- 
fent the  tangible  globe.  There  is  evidently, 
therefore,  a  certain  affinity  and  correfpond- 
ence between  each  vifible  objeCt  and  the  pre- 
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d£e  tangible  objeft  reprefented  by  it,  much 
fhpericM:  to  what  takes  place  either  between 
written  and  ipoken  language,  or  between 
^ken  language  and  the  ideas  or  meanings 
which  it  fuggefts.  The  language  which  na- 
ture addrefles  to  our  eyes,  has  evidently  a 
fitneis  of  reprefentation,  an  )^)titute  for  fig- 
nifying  the  precife  things  which  it  denotes, 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  the  artificial 
l^^guages  which  human  art  and  ingenuity 
have  ever  been  able  to  invent. 

That  this  affinity  and  corre^ondence,  how- 
ever, between  vifible  and  tangible  objedls 
could  not  alone,  and  without  the  affiftance  of 
obfervation  and  experience,  teach  us,  by  any 
effi)rt  of  reaibn,  to  infer  what  was  the  pre- 
cile  tangible  objeA  which  each  vifible  one 
reprefented,  if  it  is  not  fufficiendy  evident 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  mufl;  be 
completely  fo  firom  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Che- 
felden  upon  the  young  gentleman  above-men- 
tioned, whom  he  had  couched  for  a  cataract. 
^'  Though  we  fiiy  of  this  gentleman,  that  he 
^  was  blind,*'  obferves  Mr.  Chefelden,  "  as 
^  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts ; 
^  yet  they  are  never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe 
^  but  that  they  can  difcern  day  from  night ; 
^  and  for  the  mod  part,  in  a  ilrong  light, 
'  .^  diftinguilh  black,  white,  and  fcarlet ;  but 
^  thej  cannot  perceive  the  fliape  of  any 
^  thing;  for  the  light  by  which  thefe  per- 
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ceptions  are  made,  beii^  let  ih  oUiqiiely 
through  the  aqueous  humour^  or  the  ant^ 
rior  furface  of  the  cryflalline,  (b j  which  the 
*^  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon 
**  the  retina,)  they  can  difcem  in  no  other 
manner  than  a  found  eye  can  through  It 
glafs  of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety 
**  of  furfaces  fo  differently  refraft  the  light, 
^^  that  the  feveral  diftin^t  pencils  of  rays  can- 
not be  collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper 
foci ;  wherefore  the  fhape  of  an  object  ih 
<^  fuch  a  ci^e  cannot  be  at  all  difcemed, 
*^  though  the  colour  may :  and  thus  it  was 
^^  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,,  though 
<^  he  knew  thofe  colours  afunder  in  a  good 
^<  light,  yet  when  he  faw  them  after  he  was 
^'  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  theiA 
^^  before  were  not  fufficient  for  him  to  know- 
*'  them  by  afterwards ;  and  therefore  he  did 
*^  not  think  them  the  fame  which  he  had  be* 
«*  fore  known  by  thofe  names."  This  young 
gentleman,  therefore,  had  fome  advantage 
Over  one  who  from  a  fUte  of  total  blindneft 
had  been  made  for  the  firft  time  to  fee*  H6 
had  fome  imperfect  notion  of  the  diilin3ioii 
of  colours ;  and  he  muil  have  known  that 
thofe  colours  had  fome  fort  of  conne&ion 
with  the  tangible  objects  which  he  had  heed 
accuftomed  to  feeL  But  had  he  emerged  from 
total  blindnefs^  he  could  have  learnt  this  con- 
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neftion  only  from  a  very  long  courfe  of  ob* 
iervation  and  experience.  How  little  this  ad- 
vantage availed  him,  however,  we  may  learn 
partly  from  the  paflTag^  of  Mr.  Chefelden's 
narrative,  already  quoted,  and  ilill  more  from 
the  following: 

**  When  he  firft  few/*  fays  that  ingenious 
operator,  ^^  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any 
^^  judgment  about  diilances,  that  he  thought 
^  all  obje£ls  whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as 
^  he  exprefled  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  (kin  ; 
.^  and  thought  no  obje6ls  fo  agreeable  as  thofe 
^  which  were  fmooth  and  regular,  though  he 
^  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  ihape, 
^  or  guefi  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was 
^  pleafing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  (hape 
^  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  an- 
•*  other,  however  different  in  (hape  or  mag- 
•*  nitudc^ ;  but  upon  being  told  what  things 
•*  were,  whofe  form  he  before  knew  from 
^  feeling,  he  would  carefully  obferve,  that 
^  he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having 
too  many  obje£ts  to  learn  at  once,  he 
forgot  many  of  them  ;  and  (as  he  (aid)  at 
*^  firft  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a 
^  thoufand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular 
only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  will 
relate :  Having  oflen  forgot  which  was  the 
cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  afhamed  to 
<^  afk ;  but  catching  tlie  cat  (which  he  knew 
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**  by  feeling)  he  was  obferved  to  look  at  her 
<^  ftedfaftly,  and  then  fetting  het  down^  Md^ 
^*  So,  pufs !  I  fliall  know  you  another  time.*' 
When  the  young  gentleman  faid,  that  the  ^ 
objects  which  he  (kw  touched  his  eyes,  he 
certainly  could  not  mean  that  they  prefied 
upon  or  refifled  his  eyes  ;  for  the  objedks  of 
fight  never  a6t  upon  the  organ  in  any  way  ' 
that  refembles  prefiure  or  refiftance.  He 
could  mean  no  more  than  that  they  were 
clofe  upon  his  eyes,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, perhaps,  that  they  were  in  his  eyes.  A 
deaf  man,  who  was  made  all  at  once  to  hear, 
might  in  the  fame  manner  naturally  enough 
fay,  that  the  founds  which  he  heard  touched 
his  ears,  meaning  that  he  felt  them  as  clofe 
upon  his  ears,  or,  to  fpeak,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  as  in  his  ears. 

Mr.  Chefelden  adds  afterwards :  **  We 
<<  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pidtures  repre- 
•*  fented  which  were  (hewed  to  him,  but  we 
"  found  afterwards  we  were  miilaken ;  for 
*^  about  two  months  after  he  was  couched, 
^*  he  difcovered  at  once  they  reprefented 
^^  folid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  con- 
fidered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
or  furfaces  diveriified  with  variety  of  paints; 
<^  but  even  then  he  was  no  lefs  furprifed,  ex- 
^'  pe6ting  the  pictures  would  feel  like  the 
'^  things  they  reprefented,  and  was  amazed 
*<  when  he  found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their 
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^  light  and  ihadow  appeared  now  round  and 
<<  Ufieven,  felt  only  flat  lik^  the  reft ;  and 
^  alked  which  wa9  the  lying  fepfe^  feeling  or 
*•  feeing  ?'* 

Painting,  though,  by  combinations  of  light 
and  (hade,  fimilar  to   thofe  which  Nature 
makes  ufe  of  in  the  vifible  obje^s  which  ihe 
prtfents  to  our  eyes,  it  endeavours  to  imitate 
thofe  objefts ;  yet  it  never  has  been  able  to 
equal  the  perijpeftive  of  Nature,  or  to  give 
to  its  produ£Hons  that  force  and  diftindtneis 
of  relief  and  projection  which  Nature  bdlowa 
upon  hers.    When  the  young  gentleman  was 
juft  beginning  to  underftand  the  ftrong  and 
d^n£t  perfpeCtive  of  Nature,  the  faint  and 
fteble  perfpeftive  of  Painting  made  no  im- 
preffion  upon  him,  and  the  pi&ure  appeared 
to  him  what  it  really  was,  a  plain  furface  be* 
daubed  with  different  colours.    When  he  be- 
came more  familiar  with  the  perfpeftive  of 
Nature,  the  inferiority  of  that  of  Painting  did 
not  hinder  him  from  difcovering  its  refem* 
blance  to  that  of  Nature.     In  the  perfpe6live 
of  Nature,   he  had  always  found  that  the 
fituation  and  diftance  of  the  tangible  and  re- 
prelented  objedts,   correfpondbd  exactly  to 
what  the  vifible  and  reprefeuting  ones  fug- 
gefted  to  him.     He  expe3;ed  to  find  the  (ame 
thing  in  the  fimilar,  though  inferior  perfpec- 
tive  of  Painting,  and  was  difappointed  when 
he  found  that  the  vifible  and  tangible  objeCls 
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had  iiot»  in  this  cafe^   their   ufual  corn^ 
pondence. 

^^  In  a  year  aftw  feeing/'  adds  Mr.  Che# 
felden,  ^  the  young  gentleman  being  cat^ 
ried  upon  Epfom-downs,  and  obferving  a 
large  {Mrofpe6i;^  he  was  exceedingly  do^ 
^^  lighted  with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind 
*^  of  feeing/'  He  had  now,  it  is  evident^ 
come  to  underfland  completely  the  language 
of  Vifion.  The  vifible  obje6U  which  this  nobto 
profpe^l  prefented  to  him  did  not  now  appear 
as  touching,  or  as  clofe  upon  his  eye.  The|r 
did  not  now  appear  of  the  fame  magnituda 
with  thofe  finall  objedis  to  which,  for  totae 
time  after  the  operation,  he  had  been  accui^ 
tomed,  in  the  little  chamber  where  he  waa 
confined.  Thofe  new  vifible  obje&s  at  once, 
and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  aflumed 
both  the  dillance  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  tangible  obje6ls  which  they  reprefented« 
He  had  now,  therefore,  it  would  feem,  be« 
come  completely  mafter  of  the  language  of 
Vifion,  and  he  had  become  fo  in  the  courle 
of  a  year ;  a  much  fhorter  period  than  that  in 
which  any  perfbn,  arrived  at  the  age  of  man« 
hood,  could  completely  acquire  any  foreign 
language.  It  ^uld  apj>ear  too,  that  he  had 
made  very  confiderable  progrefs  even  in  the 
two  firft  months.  He  began  at  that  early 
period  to  underfland  even  the  feeble  perfpec- 
tive  of  Painting }  and  though  at  firfl  he  could 
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n6t  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ftrong  pejfpe€tiv# 
of  Nature,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  thus 
impofed  upon  by  fo  imperfe6t  an  imitation,  if 
the  great  principles  of  Vifion  had  not  before*- 
hand  been  deeply  imprefled  upon  his  mind, 
and  if  he  had  not,  either  by  the  aiTociation  of 
ideas,  or  by  fome  other  unknown  principle^ 
been  ftrongly  determined  to  expe6t  certaia 
tangible  objects  in  confequence  of  the  vifible 
ones  which  had  been  prefented  to  him.  This 
rapid  progrefs,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  from  that  fitnels  of  reprefen- 
tation,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of,  between  vifible  and  tangible  obje&s.  In 
this  language  of  Nature,  it  may  be  laid,  the 
analogies  are  more  perfe6l ;  the  et}rmologie8, 
the  declenfions,  and  conjugations,  if  one  may- 
fay  fo,  are  more  regular  than  thofe  of  any 
human  language.  The  rules  are  fewer,  and 
thofe  rules  admit  of  no  exceptions. 

But  though  it  may  have  been  altogether  by 
the  flow  paces  of  obfervation  and  experience 
that  this  young  gentleman  acquired  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  connexion  between  vifible  and 
tangible  obje6ls ;  we  cannot  from  thence  with 
certainty  inler,  that  young  children  have  not 
fome  inftindlive  perception  o^  the  fame  kind. 
In  him  this  infl.in6live  power,  not  having  been 
exerted  at  the  proper  feafon,  may,  from  dif- 
ufe,  have  gone  gradually  to  decay,  and  at  laft 
have  been  completely  obliterated.  Or,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  (what  feems  likewife  very  poffible,) 
fome  feeble  and  unobferved  remains  of  it  may 
have  fomewhat  facilitated  his  acquifition  of 
what  he  might  otherwife  have  found  it  much 
more  difficult  to  acquire. 

That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,  the 
young  of  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  animals 
poflefs  fome  inftinAive  perception  of  this  kind^ 
feems  abundantly  evident.  The  hen  never 
feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the  food  into 
their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrufh  feed 
theirs.  Almoft  as  foon^  as  her  chickens  are 
hatched,  ihe  does  not  feed  them,  but  carries 
them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk 
about  at  their  eafe,  it  would  feem,  and  appear 
to  have  the  mod  diflindt  perception  of  all  the 
tangible  objefts  which  furround  them.  We 
may  often  fee  them,  accordingly,  by  the 
ftraightefl  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any  little 
grains  which  flie  fhews  tbem,  even  at  the  dit 
tance  of  feveral  yards ;  and  they  no  fooner 
come  into  the  light  than  they  feem  to  under- 
Hand  this  language  of  Vition  as  well  as  they 
ever  do  afterwards.  The  young  of  the  part- 
ridge and  of  the  groufe  feem  to  have,  at  the 
lame  early  period,  the  moil  diflin6t  percep- 
tions of  the  fame  kind.  The  young  partridge, 
almoll  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  iheU,  runs 
about  among  long  grafs  and  corn  ;  the  young 
groufe  among  long  heath,  and  would  both 
mod  eflentially  hurt  theii]&lyes  if  they  had 
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not  the  moft  acute,  as  well  as  diftin£l  per* 
ceptioit  of  the  tangible  obje£ls  which  not 
only  furround  them  but  preis  upon  them  on 
all  fides.  This  is  the  cafe  too  with  the  young 
of  the  goofe,  of  the  duck,  and,  fo  fiu*  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obferve,  with  thoie  of  at 
lead  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make 
their  nefts  upon  the  ground,  with  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  which  are  ranked  by  Linnaeus 
in  the  orders  of  the  hen  and  the  goole,  and 
of  many  of  thc^  long-ihanked  and  wading 
birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he 
diftingiiiihes  by  the  name  of  GraUc. 

Hie  young  of  thoie  birds  that  build  their 
Hefts  in  bufhes,  upon  trees,  in  the  holes  and 
crevices  of  high  walls,  upon  high  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  other  places  of  difficult  ac- 
eefs ;  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  ranked  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  orders  of  the  hawk,  the  mag* 
pie,  and  the  fparrow,  feem  to  come  blind  from 
the  fhell,  and  to  continue  fo  for  at  leaft  fome 
days  thereafter.  Till  they  are  able  to  fly  they 
are  fed  by  the  joint  labour  of  both  parents. 
As  foon  as  that  period  arrives,  however,  and 
probably  for  fome  time  before,  they  evidently 
enjoy  all  the  powers  of  Viiion  in  the  moft 
complete  perfection,  and  can  diftinguifli  with 
moft  exa£t  precifion  the  fhape  and  proportion 
of  the  tangible  objedls  which  every  vifible  <me 
reprefents.  In  fo  fhort  a  period  they  cannot  be 
fiippofed  to  have  acquired  thofe  powers  from 
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experience,  and  muil  therefore  derive  them 
from  fome  inilm6tive  fuggeftion.  The  fight  of 
birds  feems  to  be  both  more  prompt  and  more 
acute  than  that  of  any  other  animals.  Without 
hurting  themfelves  they  dart  into  the  thickelli 
and  moil  thorny  buflies,  fly  with  the  utmoft 
rapidity  through  the  moil  intricate  forefts^ 
and  while  they  are  foaring  aloft  in  the  air^ 
difcovefr  upon  the  ground  the  little  infects  and 
grains  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  young  of  feveral  forts  of  quadrupeds 
feem,  like  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  birds 
which  make  their  nefls  upon  the  ground,  to 
enjoy  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world  the 
faculty  of  feeing  as  completely  as  they  ever 
do  afterwards.  The  day,  or  the  day  after 
they  are  dropt,  the  calf  follows  the  cow,  an4 
the  foal  the  mare,  to  the  field ;  and  though 
from  timidity  they  feldom  remove  far  from 
the  mother,  yet  they  feem  to  walk  about  at 
their  eafe ;  which  they  could  not  do  unleis 
they  could  diftinguifh,  with  fome  degree  of 
precifion,  the  fliape  and  proportion  of  the 
tangible  objects  which  each  vifible  one 
reprefents.  The  degree  of  precifion,  however, 
with  which  the  horfe  is  capable  of  tnaking 
this  difl:inftion,  feems  at  no  period  of  his  life  to 
be  very  complete.  He  is  at  all  times  apt  to 
ftartle  at  many  vifible  objefts,  which,  if  they 
difl:in£Uy  fuggefted  to  him  the  real  fliape  and 
proportion  of  the  tangible  obje6ts  which  they 
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reprefent,  could  not  be  the  objefts  of  fedr ;  at 
the  trunk  or  root  of  an  old  tree,  for  example, 
which  happens  to  be  laid  by  the  road  fide,  at 
a  great  ftone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock  which 
happens  to  lie  near  the  way  where  he  is  going. 
To  reconcile  him,  even  to  a  fingle  objed:  of 
this  kind,  which  has  once  alarmed  him,  fre- 
quently requires  fome  ikill,  as  well  as  much 
patience  and  good  temper,  in  the  rider.  Such 
powers  of  fight,  however,  as  Nature  has 
thought  proper  to  render  him  capable  of 
acquiring,  he  feems  to  enjoy  from  the  begin* 
ning,  in  as  great  perfe6tion  as  he  ever  does 
afterwards. 

The  young  of  other  quadrupeds,  like 
thofe  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nefts  in 
places  of  difficult  accefs,  come  bhnd  into  the 
world.  Their  fight,  however,  foon  opens, 
and  as  foon  as  it  does  fo,  they  feem  to  enjoy 
it  in  the  mofl.  complete  perfe6lion,  as  we  may 
all  obferve  in  the  puppy  and  the  kitten.  The 
fame  thing,  1  believe,  may  be  faid  of  all  other 
beafis  of  prey,  at  leaft,  of  all  thofe  concerning 
which  I  have  been  able  to  colle<Sl  any  difiiudt 
information.  They  come  blind  into  tlie  world  ; 
but  as  foon  as  their  fight  opens,  they  appear 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  mofl:  complete  perfection. 

It  feems  difficidt  to  fuppofe  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  of  which  the  young  are  not  en- 
dowed with  fome  inftindlive  perception  of  this 
kind.     The  young  of  the  human  (pecies,  how- 
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ever,  continue  fo  long  in  a  ilate  of  entire 
dependency,  they  muft  be  fo   long  carried 
about  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their 
niuies,  that  fuch  an  inftin6live  perception  may 
feem  lefs  neceifary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.     Before  it  could  be  of  any 
ufe   to   them,   obfervation    and    experience 
^a.y,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  affocia- 
tion    of   ideas,    have  fufficiently  conne6led 
in   their   young    minds   each  vifible   objefl; 
with  the  correfponding  tangible  one  which 
it  is  fitted  to  reprefent.     Nature,  it  may  be 
faid,  never    beftows   upon   any  animal   any 
faculty  which  is  not  either  neceflary  or  ufeful, 
and  an  inilin6t  of  this  kind  would  be  altogether 
ufelefs  to  an  animal  which  ipuft  neceffarily 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  inftinft  is 
given  to  fupply,  long  before  that  inftin6l  could 
be   of  any  ufe   to    it.     Cliildren,   however, 
appear  at  fo  very  early  a  period  to  know  the 
diftance,  the  fliape,  and  magnitude  of  the 
different  tangible  obje6ls  which  are  prefented 
to  them,  that  I  am  difpofed  to  believe  that 
even  they  may  have  fome  inftin6live  percep- 
tion of  this  kind ;  though  poflibly  in  a  much 
weaker  degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
animals.     A  child  that  is  fcarcely  a  month 
old,  ftretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little 
play-thing  that  is  prefented  to  it.     It  diflin- 
guifhes  its  nurfe,  and  the  other  people  who 
are  much  about  it,  from  ilrangers.    It  cling? 
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to  the  former,  and  turns  away  from  tiie  latten 
Hold  a  finall  looking-glais  before  a  child  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and 
it  will  ftretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the 
glafi,  in  order  to  feel  the  child  which  it  iees, 
and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the 
^ais.  It  is  deceived,  no  doubt;  but  even 
tills  fort  of  deception  fufficiently  demonftrates 
that  it  has  a  tolerably  diflindt  apprehenfioil 
of  the  ordinary  perlpeftive  of  Vifion,  which 
it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from  obfervation 
and  experience. 

Do  any  of  our  other  fenfes,  antecedently  to 
fuch  obfervation  and  experience,  inftindUvely 
fuggefl  to  us  fome  conception  of  the  folid  and 
refiilingfubflances  which  excite  their  refpe6tive 
fenlations;  though  thefe  fenfations  bear  no 
fort  of  refemblance  to  thofe  fub  dances  ? 

The  fenfe  of  Tailing  certainly  does  not* 
Before  we  can  feel  the  fenlation,  the  folid  and 
refilling  fubllance  which  excites  it  mull  be 
prefled  againll  the  organs  of  Talle,  and  muft 
confequently  be  perceived  by  them.  Ante- 
cedently to  obfervation  and  experience,  there^ 
fore,  the  fenfe  of  Tailing  can  never  be  faid 
inllin6lively  to  fuggell  fome  conception  of 
that  fubllance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  otherwife  with  the 
fenfe  of  Smelling.  The  young  of  all  fuckling 
animals,  (of  the  Mammalia  of  Linnseus,) 
vhether  they  are  bom  with  fight  or  without 
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it,  yet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world 
apply  to  the  nipple  of  the  mother  in  order  to 
fuck.  In  doing  this  they  are  evidently 
directed  by  the  Smell.  The  Smell  appears 
either  to  excite  the  appetite  for  the  proper 
food,  or  at  leall  to  dire6t  the  new-born 
animal  to  the  place  where  that  food  is  to  be 
found.  It  may  perhaps  do  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

,  That  when  the  flomach  is  empty,  the  Smell 
of  agreeable  food  excites  and  irritates  the 
appetite,  is  what  we  all  mull  have  frequently 
experienced.  But  the  ftomach  of  every 
new-bom  animal  is  neceffarily  empty.  While 
in  the  womb  it  is  nourilhed,  not  by  the  moutln 
but  by  the  navel-firing.  .  Children  have  been 
born  apparently  in  the  mod  perfect  health 
and  vigour,  and  have  applied  to  fuck  in  the 
ufual  manner ;  but  immediately,  or  foon  after, 
have  thrown  up  the  milk,  and  in  the  couife  of 
a  few  hours  have  died  vomiting  and  in  con- 
vulfions.  Upon  opening  their  bodies  it  has 
been  found  that  the  inteftinal  tube'  or  canal 
had  never  been  opened  or  pierced  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  length ;  but,  like  a  fack, 
admitted  of  no  paffage  beyond  a  particular 
place.  It  could  not  have  been  in  any  reiped 
by  the  mouth,  therefore,  but  altogether  by 
the  navel-llring,  that  fuch  children  had  beei^ 
nourifhed  and  fed  up  to  the  degree  of*  health 
and  vigour  in  which  they  were  bom.    Every 
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animal,  while  in  the  womb,  feems  to  draw  its 
nourifhment,  more  like  a  vegetable,  from 
the  root,  than  like  an  animal  from  the  mouth  ; 
and  that  nourifhment  feems  to  be  conveyed 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  tubes 
and  canals  in  many  refpedts  different  from 
thofe  which  afterwards  perform  the  fame 
fundlion.  As  foon  as  it  comes  into  the  worlds 
this  new  fet  of  tubes  and  canals  which  the 
providential  care  of  Nature  had  for  a  long 
time  before  been  gradually  preparing,  is  all 
at  once  and  inftantaneoufly  opened.  They 
are  all  empty,  and  they  require  to  be  filled. 
An  uneafy  fenfation  accompanies  the  one 
iituation,  and  an  agreeable  one  the  other. 
The  fmell  of  the  fubftance  which  is  fitted  for 
filling  them,  increafes  and  irritates  that  unealy 
fenfation,  and  produces  hunger,  or  the  ap- 
petite for  food. 

But  all  the  appetites  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  certain  ftate  of  the  body,  feem  to 
fuggeft  the  means  of  their  own  gratification  ; 
and,  even  long  before  experience,  fome  anti- 
cipation or  preconception  of  the  pleafure 
which  attends  that  gratification.  In  the  ap- 
petite for  fex,  which  frequently,  I  am  difpofed 
to  believe  almoft  always,  comes  a  long  time 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  this  is  perfeiSlIy 
and  diftinftly  evident.  The  appetite  for  food 
fuggefts  to  the  new-born  infant  the  operation 
of  fucking,  the  only  means  by  which  it  can 
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poffibly  gratify  that  appetite.  It  is  continu* 
ally  fucking.  It  fucks  whatever  is  prefented 
to  its  mouth.  It  fucks  even  when  there  is 
nothing  prefented  to  its  mouth,  and  fome 
anticipation  or  preconception  of  the  plea* 
fure  which  it  is  to  enjoy  in  fucking,  feems 
to  make  it  delight  in  putting  its  mouth  into 
the  fhape  and  configuration  by  which  it  alone 
can  enjoy  that  pleafure.  There  are  other 
appetites  in  which  the  moil  unexperienced 
imagination  produces  a  fimilar  efiedt  upon 
the  organs  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
their  gratification. 

The  fmell  not  only  excites  the  appetite,  but 
dire6ls  to  the  obje6l  which  can  alone  gratify 
that  appetite.  But  by  fuggefting  the  diredlion 
towards  that  obje6l,  the  Smell  muft  neceflTarily 
fuggeftfome  notion  of  diftance  and  externality, 
which  are  neceffarily  involved  in  the  idea 
of  dire6lion ;  in  the  idea  of  the  line  of  motion 
by  which  the  diftance  can  beft  be  overcome, 
and  the  mouth  brought  into  conta6l  with  the 
unknown  fubftance  which  is  the  objeft  of  the 
appetite.  That  the  Smell  fhould  alone  fuggeft 
any  preconception  of  the  fhape  or  magnitude 
of  the  external  body  to  which  it  dire6ls,  feems 
not  very  probable.  The  fenfation  of  Smell 
feems  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity  or  correfpon- 
dence  with  fhape  or  magnitude;  and  what- 
ever preconception  the  infant  may  have  of 
thefe,  (and  it  may  very  probably  have  fome 
fuch  preconception,)  is  likely  tp  be  fuggefted, 
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not  Co  much  dire3:ly  by  the  Smell,  and  indU 
ire£Uy  by  the  appetite  excited  by  that  Smell  i 
as  by  the  principle  which  inches  the  child 
to  mould  its  mouth  into  the  conformation  and 
adlion  of  fucking,  even  before  it  reaches  the 
obje6fc  to  which  alone  that  conformation  and 
a6tion  can  be  ufefully  applied. 

The  Smell,  however,  as  it  fuggeils  the  di- 
redlion  by  which  the  external  body  mufl  ba 
^proached,  muil  fugged  at  lead  fome  vagu^ 
idea  or  preconception  of  the  exiflence  of  that 
body ;  of  the  tiling  to  which  it  dire^s,  though 
not  perhaps  of  the  precife  fliape  and  magni- 
tude of  that  thing.  The  infant,  too,  feeling 
its  mouth  attra6led  and  drawn  as  it  were 
towarck  that  external  body,  mufl  conceive  the 
fimell  which  thus  draws  and  attra6U  it^  as 
ibtnething  belonging  to  or  proceeding  from 
that  body,  or  what  is  afterwards  denominated 
and  obfcurely  underftood  to  be  as  a  fort  of 
quality  or  attribute  of  that  body. 

The  Smell,  too,  may  very  probably  fuggeil 
fome  even  tolerably  diftindb  perception  of  the 
Tafle  of  the  food  to  which  it  dire6ls.  The 
refpeftive  objects  of  our  different  external 
fenfes  feem,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  one  another. 
Colour  bears  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  Soliditv, 
nor  to  Heat,  nor  to  Cold,  nor  to  Sound,  nor 
to  Smell,  nor  to  Tafte.  To  this  general  rule, 
however,  there  feems  to  be  one,  and  perhaps 
but  one  exception.    The  fenfations  of  Smell 

and 
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tod  Tafle  feem  evidently  to  bfear  fome  fort  of 
refemblance  to  one  ianother.    Smell  af^ears 
to  have  been  given  to  us  by  Nature  as  the 
dire6tor  of  Tafle.     It  announces,  as  it  wer^ 
before  trial,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  Tafle  of 
the  food  which  is  fet  before  us.    Though 
perceived  by  a  different  organ,  it  feems  in 
many  cafes  to  be  but  a  weaker  fenfation  nearly 
of  the  famie  kind  with  that  of  the  Tafle  which 
that  announces.    It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe^ 
therefore,  that  the  Smell  may  fuggefl  to  the 
infant  fome  tolerably  diflin6b  preconception 
of  the  Tafle  of  the  food  which  it  announces, 
and  may,  even  before  experience,  make  it& 
mouth,  as  we  lay,  water  for  that  food. 

That  numerous  divifion  of  animals  whidi 
Linnaeus  ranks  under  the  clafs  of  worms^ 
-  have,  fcarcely  any  of  them,  any  head.     They 
neither  fee  nor  hear,  have  neither  eyes  noJr 
ears ;  but  many  of  thedi  have  the  power  of 
felf-motion,  and  appear  to  move  about  in 
fearch  of  their  food.     They  can  be  dire^ed 
in  this  fear  Jfx  by  Ho  other  fenfe  than  that  of 
Smelling.    The  mofl  accurate  microfcopicid 
obfervations,  however,  have  never  been  able 
to  difcover  in  fuch  animals  any  diflin6l  orgaH 
of  Smell.    They  have  a  Inouth  and  a  flomacby 
but  no  noflrils.    The  organ  of  Tafle,  it  is 
probable,  has  in  thenfa  fenfibility  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  the  olfa6loiy  nerves 
have  in  more  perfe^  aniDtalli.    They  may,  an 
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it  were,  tafle  at  a  diftance,  and  be  attraded 
to  their  food  by  an  afie6tion  of  the  fame  organ 
by  which  they  afterwards  enjoy  it;  and  Smell 
and  Tafte  may  in  them  be  no  otherwife  diC 
tinguifhed  than  as  weaker  or  ftronger  fenfa- 
tions  derived  from  the  fame  organ. 

The  fenfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  when 
excited  by  the  prefliire  of  fome  body  either 
heated  or  cooled  beyond  the  adlual  tempera- 
ture of  our  own  organs,  cannot  be  faid,  ante- 
cedently to  obfervation  and  experience,  in- 
ftinftively  to  fugged  any  conception  of  the 
Iblid  and   refilling  fubflanee  which   excites 
them.     What  was  faid  of  the  fenfe  of  Tafte 
may  very  properly  be  faid  here.     Before  we 
can  feel  thofe  fenfations,  the  preflure  of  the 
external  body  which  excites  them  mnft  neceC 
drily  fugged,  not  only  fome  conception,  but 
the  mod  didinft  convitflion  of  its  own  external 
and  independent  exidence. 

It  may  be  otherwife,  perhaps,  when  thole 
ienfations  are  either  of  tliem  excited  by  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.     In  a  calm 
day  when  there  is  no  wind,  we  fcarcely  per- 
ceive the  external  air  as  a  folid  body;  and 
the  fenfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  it  may  be 
thought,  are  then  felt  merely  as  affections  of 
our  o\n\  body,  without  any  reference  to  any 
thing  external.     Several  cafes,  however,  may 
be  conceived,  in  which  it  mud  be  allowed, 
I  imagine^  that  thofe  fenfiitions,  even  when 
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excited  in  this  manner,  muflfuggeflfome  vague 
notiott  of  fome  external  thing  or  fubftance 
which  excites  them.  A  new-born  animal, 
which  nad  the  power  of  felf-motion,  and  which 
felt  its  body,  either  agreeably  or  difagreeably, 
more  heated  or  more  cooled  on  the  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  would,  I  imagine,  inftinc- 
tively  and  antecedently  to  all  obfervation  and 
experience,  endeavour  to  move  towards  the 
11  de  in  which  it  felt  the  agreeable,  and  to 
withdraw  from  that  in  which  it  fek  the  dit 
agreeable  fenfation.  But  the  very  defire  of 
motion  fuppofes  fome  notion  or  preconception 
of  externality ;  and  the  defire  to  move  towards 
the  fide  of  the  agreeable,  or  from  that  of  the 
difagreeable  fenfation,  fuppofes  at  lead  fome 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  thing  or  place 
which  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  reipe6Uve  fen- 
fations. 

The  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  which  are 
agreeable,  it  has  been  found  from  experience, 
are  likewife  healthful ;  and  thofe  which  are 
difagreeable,  unwholefome.  The  degree  of 
their  unwholefomenels,  too,  feems  to  be  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  difagreea^ 
blencfs.  If  either  of  them  is  fo  difagreeable  as 
to  be  painful,  it  is  generally  defl^ruftive  ;  and 
that,  too,  in  a  very  fliort  period  of  time.  Thofe 
fenfations  appear  to  have  been  given  us  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  own  bodies.  They 
necefliatrily  excite  the  defire  of  changing  our 
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fitiiation  when  it  is  unwholefome  or  deftnic* 
tive ;  and  when  it  is  healthy,  they  allow  us, 
or  rather  they  entice  us,  to  remain  in  it.  But 
the  deiire  of  changing  our  fituation  neceflarily 
ihppofesibme  idea  of  externality;  or  of  motion 
into  a  place  different  from  that  in  which  we 
a6tually  are ;  and  even  the  deiii*e  of  remaining 
in  the  fame  place  fuppofes  fome  idea  of  at 
lead  the  pofiibility  of  changing.  Thofe  f^n- 
iations  could  not  well  have  anfwered  the  in- 
tention of  Nature,  had  they  not  thus  inilino 
tively  fuggefted  fome  vague  notion  of  external 
exiftence. 

That  Sound,  the  obje6l  of  the  fenfe  of 
Hearing,  though  perceived  itielf  as  in  the 
ear,  and  nowhere  hut  in  the  ear,  may  likewife, 
in(lin6tively,  and  antecedently  to  all  obferya- 
tion  and  experience,  obfcurely  fuggeft  fome 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  fubftance  or 
thing  which  excites  it,  I  am  much  difpofed 
to  believe.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recolle6l  any  one  in- 
flance  in  which  this  fenfe  feems  fo  diftin^ly 
to  produce  this  effeft,  as  that  of  Seeing,  that 
of  Smelling,  and  even  that  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
appear  to  do  in  fome  particular  cafes.  Un- 
ufual  and  unexpedled  Sound  alarms  always, 
and  difpofes  us  to  look  about  for  fome  exter« 
nal  fubftance  or  thing  as  the  caufe  which 
excites  it,  or  from  which  it  proceeds.  Sound, 
however,  conlidered  merely  as  a  fenfation,  or 

as 
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as  an  aflre£lion  of  the  organ  of  Hearings  can 
in  moil  cafes  neither  benefit  nor  hurt  us.  It 
may  be  agreeable  or  diiagreeable,  but  in  itd 
own  nature  it  does  not  feem  to  announce  any 
thing  beyond  the  immediate  feeling.  It  fliould 
not  therefore  excite  any  alarm.  Alarm  is 
always  the  fear  of  fome  uncertain  evil  beyond 
what  is  immediately  felt,  and  from  fome  un- 
known and  extemaJ  caufe.  But  all  animals^ 
and  men  among  the  reft,  feel  fome  degree  of 
this  alarm,  ftart,  are  roufed  and  rendered  cir- 
cumlpe6l  and  attentive  by  unufual  and  unex- 
pedled  Sound.  This  effe6l,  too,  is  produced 
fo  readily  and  fo  inftantaneoufly  that  it  bears 
every  mark  of  an  inftinftive  fuggeftion  of  an 
impreffion  immediately  ftruck  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  which  does  not  wait  for  any  recollec- 
tion of  paft  obfervation  and  experience.  The 
]iare,  and  all  thofe  other  timid  animals  to 
whom  flight  is  the  only  defence,  are  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  Hearing  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  a6livenefs.  It  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
in  which  cowards  are  very  likely  to  excel. 

The  tiiree  fenfes  of  Seeing,  Kearing,  and 
Smelling,  feem  to  be  given  to  us  by  Nature, 
not  fo  much  in  order  to  inform  us  concerning 
the  aftual  fituation  of  our  bodies,  as  concern- 
ing that  of  thofe  other  external  bodies,  which, 
though  at  fome  diftance  from  us,  may  fooner 
or  later  afFe6t  that  a6lual  fituation,  and  event- 
ually either  benefit  or  hurt  us. 
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SECTION   I. 

From  Mr.  Smithes  Birth  till  the  publication  of 
tlie  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

ADAM  SMITH,  author  of  the  Inquiry  sect. 
into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  ^ 
Wealth  of  Nations,  was  the  fon  of  Adam 
Smith,  comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms  at  ICir- 
kaldy*,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  the  marriage,  and  was  born  at 

*  Mr.  Smithy  the  father,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenflure,  and,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  pra£Ufed  at  Edinburgh  as  a  writer  to  the 
fignet.  He  was  afterwards  private  fecretary  to  the  £arl  of  Lou- 
doun (during  the  dme  he  held  the  offices  of  Principal  Secretary  o^ 
State  for  Scotland,  and  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal),  and  continued 
in  this  fituation  till  1713  or  17 14,  when  he  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  Cuiloms  at  Kiriuddy.  He  was  alio  clerk  to  the  courts- 
martial  and  councils  of  war  for  Scotland ;  an  office  which  he  held 
from  z  707  tin  his  death.  As  itis  nowfeventyyearsfincehedie^ 
the  accounts  I  have  received  of  him  are  very  imperfe^ ;  but,  haai 
the  particulars  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  more  than  common  ahilitiet. 

p  D  2  Kirkaldy 
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SECT.  Kirkaldy  on  the  5th    of  June  1723,  a  few 
^-     .  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

His  conilitution  during  infancy  was  infirm 
and  fickly,  and  required  all  the  tender  foli- 
citude  of  his  furviving  parent.  She  was 
blamed  for  treating  him  with  an  unlimited  in- 
dulgence; but  it  produced  no  unfavourable 
effedls  on  his  temper  or  his  difpofitions  : — and 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  fatisfaftion  of  being  able 
to  repay  her  affection,  by  every  attention  that 
filial  gratitude  could  dilate,  during  the  long 
period  of  fixty  years. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  about  three  years  old,  is  of  too  inte« 
refling  a  nature  to  be  omitted  in  the  account 
of  fo  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been  carried  by 
his  mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a  vifit  to  his 
uncle  Mr.  Douglas,  and  was  one  day  amufing 
himfelf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  when 
he  was  ftolen  by  a  party  of  that  fet  of  vagrants 
who  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
tinkers.  Luckily  be  was  foon  miffed  by  his 
uncle,  who,  hearing  that  fome  vagrants  had 
pafled,  purfued  them,  with  what  afliftance  he 
could  find,  till  he  overtook  them  in  Leflie 
wood ;  and  was  the  happy  inftrument  of 
preferving  to  the  world  a  genius,  which  was 
deftined,  not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  fcience,  but  to  enlighten  and  reform  the 
commercial  policy  of  Europe. 

The  fchool  of  Kirkaldy,  where  Mr.  Smith 

received 
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received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education,  sect. 
was    then    taught   by  Mr.  David  Miller,    a       i- 
teacher,  in  his  day,  of  confiderable  reputation, 
and  whofe,name  deferves  to  be  recorded,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  men  whom  that  very 
obfcure  feminary  produced  while  under  his 
direftion.     Of  this  number  were  Mr.  Ofwald 
of  Dunikeir*  ;  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Ofwald, 
afterwards  Bifliop  of  Raphoe ;  and  our  late 
excellent  colleague,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Dryfdale :  all  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and  united  with  him  through 
life  by  the  clofeft  ties  of  friendftiip. — One  of 
his  fchool-fellows  is  dill  alive  t ;  and  to  his 
kindnefs  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the 
fcanty  materials  which  form  the  firft  part  of 
this  narrative. 

Among  thefe  companions  of  his  earliefl 
years,  Mr.  Smith  foon  attracted  notice,  by  his 
paffion  for  books,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  his  memory.  The  weaknefs  of  his 
bodily  conftitution  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  their  more  a6liv«  amufements  ;  but 
he  was  much  beloved  by  them  on  account  of 
his  temper,  which,  though  warm,  was  to  an 
uncommon  degree  friendly  and  •  generous. 
Even  then  he  was  remarkable  for  thofe  habits 
which  remained  with  him  through  life    of 

♦  Note  (A) 

f  George   DiyTdale^  Efq.  of  Kirkaldyy  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dr7rdale. 

D  D  3  fpeaking 
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SECT.  Q^^aking  to  himfelf  when  alone^  and  of  ab/c 
^       m  company. 

From  the  grammar-fchool  of  Kirkaldy^  he 
was  fent,  in  1737,  to  the  univerfity  of  61aC> 
gow,  where  he  remained  till  17409  when  he 
went  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi* 
tioner*  on  Snell's  foundation. 

Dr.  Maclaine  of  the  Hague,  who  was  a 
fellow-ftudentof  Mr.  Smith's  at  Glaigow,  told 
me  fome  years  ago,  that  his  favourite  puriiiits 
while  at  that  univerfity  were  mathematics  and 
natural  philoibphy ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  remind  him  of  a  geometrical 
problem  df  confiderable  difficulty,  about  which 
he  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  their  ac- 
quaintance commenced,  and  which  had  been 
propofed  to  him  as  an  exercife  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Simpfon. 

Thefe,  however,  were  certainly  not  the 
iciences  in  which  he  was  formed  to  excel ;  nor 
did  they  long  divert  him  from  purfuits  more 

[*  At  the  word  exhibitioner  has  mifled  a  French  inthor,  to 
whoTe  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Englifli  language  I  am  inddbted 
lor  a  very  elegant  tranflation  of  this  memoiry  I  think  it  proper  to 
aiention,  that  it  is  ufed  here  to  denote  a  ftudent  who  enjoys  a  lalary 
to  affift  him  in  carrying  on  his  academical  education.  «  Tht 
^  wocd  Exbibitiov^*  (lays  Johnfon)  ^  is  much  ufed  for  penfioot 
<*  allowed  to  fcholars  at  die  univerfity.*' — In  the  tranflation  above 
refened  tOf  as  wdl  as  in  the  Notice  prefixed  to  M.  Gamitr'stnuii^ 
btion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  daufe  in  the  text  is.  thiw 
tendered :  il  entrm  au  college  de  Baliol  a  Oxford^  en  fttoHtc  de 
demonftrateur  de  la  findation  de  SnelL 

With  refpedl  to  Snell's  foundation  (<<  the  largeft,  peiliaps»  and 
molt  liberal  in  Britain")^  fee  the  Statiilical  Account  of  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Glaigow.3 

con« 
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congenial  to  his  Ynind.  What  Lord  Badon  sect. 
fays  of  Plato  may  be  jufUy  applied  to  him : 
*'  Ilium,  licet  ad  rempublicam  non  acceffiifetf 
^^  tamen  naturd  et  inclinatione  omnino  ad  res 
<<  civiles  propenfum,  vires  eo  praecipue  io« 
'^  tendiife;  neque  de  Philofophia  NaturaU 
^^  admodum  foUicitum  efle ;  nifi  quatenus  ad 
^^  Philofophi  nomen  et  celebritatem  tuendam, 
et  ad  majeilatem  quandam  moralibus  et 
civilibus  doarinis  addendam  et  afpergen^ 
dam  fufficeret*.^  The  fludy  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly 
of  the  political  hiftory  of  mankind,  opened  a 
boundlefs  field  to  his  curiofity  and  ambition  ; 
and  while  it  afforded  fcope  to  all  the  various 
powers  of  his  verfatile  and  comprehenfive 
genius,  gratified  his  ruling  pafiion,  of  contri« 
buting  to  the  happinefs  and  the  improvement 
of  fociety.  To  this  ftudy,  diyerfified  at  hi$ 
leifure  hours  by  the  lefs  fevere  occupations  of 
polite  literature,  he  feems  to  have  devoted  him- 
felf  almofl  entirely  from  the  time  of  bis  removal 
to  Oxford ;  but  he  flill  retained,  and  retained 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  recolledlion  of  his 
early  acquifitions,  which  not  only  added  to 
the  fplendour  of  his  converfation,  but  enabled 
him>  to  exemplify  fome  of  his  favourite  theo* 
ries  concerning  the  natural  progrefi  of  the 
mind  in  the  invefligation  of  truth,  by  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  fciences  in  which  the  connec* 

*  Redai^tio  Philoibphianiin* 

DD  4  tioil 
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SECT,  tion  and  fucceffion  of  difcoveries  rhj  be 
}*^^  traced  with  the  greateft  advantage.  VI  am 
not  miflaken  too,  the  influence  of  hi^Mily 
tafte  for  the  Greek  geometry  may  be  reniark- 
ed  in  the  elementary  cleamefs  and  fulnefi, 
bordering  fometimes  upon  prolixity,  with 
which  he  frequently  ftates  his  political  reafbn* 
ings. — The  le6tures  of  the  profound  and  elo- 
quent Dr.  Hutchefon,  which  he  had  attended 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Glafgow,  and 
of  which  he  always  Ipoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmeft  admiration,  had,  it  may  be  reafonably 
prefumed,  a  confiderable  effe6t  in  dire^ng 
his  talents  to  their  proper  objects  *« 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  infor- 
mation  with  refpedb  to  that  part  of  his  youth 
which  was  fpent  in  England.  I  have  heard 
him  fay,  that  he  employed  himfelf  frequently 
in  the  pra6lice  of  tranflation,  (particularly 
from  the  French);  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
'  *  ment  of  his  own  ftyle  :  and  he  ufed  often  to 
exprefs  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
fuch  exercifes,  to  all  who  cultivate  the  art  of 
compofition.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  none  of  his  juvenile  attempts  in  this  way 
have  been  prefer\'ed ;  as  the  few  fpecimens 
which  his  writings  contain  of  his  (kill  as  a 
tranflator,  are  fuflicient  to  fhew  the  eminence 
he  had  attained  in  a  walk  of  literature,  whicb^ 

•  Note  (B.) 
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in  our  country,  has  been  fo  little  frequented  sect. 
by  men  of  genius.  ,    J\ 

It  was  probably  alfo  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greatefl  care 
the  ftudy  of  languages.  The  knowledge  he 
poffeffed  of  thefe,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
was  uncommonly  extenfive  and  accurate; 
and,  in  him,  was  fubfervient,  not  to  a  vain 
parade  of  tailelefs  erudition,  but  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  every  thing  that  could 
illuflrate  the  inftitutions,  the  manners,  and  the 
ideas  of  diiBTerent  ages  and  nations.  How 
intimately  he  had  once  been  converfant  with 
the  more  ornamental  branches  of  learning ; 
in  particular,  with  the  works  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  poets,  appeared 
fufficiently  from  the  hold  which  they  kept  of 
his  memory,  after  all  the  different  occupations 
and  inquiries  in  which  his  maturer  faculties 
had  been  employed*.  In  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, the  variety  of  poetical  paffages  which 
he  was  not  only  accuflomed  to  refer  to  occa^ 
fionally,  but  which  he  was  able  to  repeat  with 
correftnefs,  appeared  furprizing  even  to  thofe, 

* 

*  The  uncommon  degree  in  which  Mr.  Smith  retained  poflei« 
iiony  even  to  the  clofe  of  his  lifei  of  diFerent  branches  of  know* 
ledge  which  he  had  long  ceaied  to  cultivate,  has  been  often  re- 
marked  to  me  by  my  learned  colleague  and  friendj  Mr.DalzeU 

IVofeflbr  of  Greek  in  this  Univerfity. Mr.  Dalzel  mentioned 

|>articularly  the  readinefs  and  corredlnefs  of  Mr.  Smith's  memory 
on  philological  fubje^s,  and  the  acutenels  and  fkiU  he  difplayed 
in  various  conver£itions  with  him  on  fome  of  the  minuti^  of 
Creek  grammar*  .      «.  . 

whole 
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SECT,  wlicrfe  attention  had  never  been  directed  to 
^ ^  more  important  acquifitions. 

After  a  refidence  at  Oxford  of  feven  years, 
he  returned  to  Kirkaidy,  and  lived  two  years 
with  his  mother ;  engaged  in  ftudy,  but  with* 
out  any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  He 
had  been  originally  deftin^d  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  had  been  fent 
to  Oxford ;  but  not  finding  the  ecclefiafUcal 
profeffion  fuitable  to  his  tafle,  he  chofe  to  con* 
iult,  in  this  inftance,  his  own  inclination,  in 
preference  to  the  wifhes  of  his  friends  ;  and 
abandoning  at  once  ail  the  fchemes  which 
their  prudence  had  formed  for  him,  he  re. 
Iblved  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
limit  his  ambition  to  the  uncertain  profpeS;  <^ 
obtaining,  in  time,  fome  one  of  thofe  mode- 
rate preferments,  to  which  literary  attain- 
ments lead  in  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1748,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Edinburgh,  and  during  that  and  the  following 
years,  read  le6lures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Karnes. 
«About  this  time,  too,  he  contra6ted  a  very 
intimate  friendfliip,  which  continued  without 
interruption  till  his  death,  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbum,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  with  Mr.  William  Johnftone,  now  Mr. 
Pulteney. 

At  what  particular  period  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  David  Hume  commenced,  does  not 

appear 
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appear  from  any  information  that  I  have  s  B  c  T. 
received ;  but  from  fome  papers,  now  in  the 
pofieffion  of  Mr.  Hume^s  nephew,  and  which 
he  has  been  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  to  pe* 
rufe,  their  acquaintance  feems  to  have  grown 
into  friendihip  before  the  year  1752.  It  was 
a  friendihip  on  both  fides  founded  on  the  ad- 
miration of  genius,  and  the  love  of  fimplicity  ; 
and,  which  forms  an  interefting  circumftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  eminent  men, 
from  the  ambition  which  both  have  ihewn  to 
record  it  to  pofterity. 

In  1 75 1,  he  was  elected  Profeffor  of  Logic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  ;  and,  the  year 
following,  he  was  removed  to  the  Profeflbr- 
fliip  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  tlie  fame  Univer* 
fity,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie, 
the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Dr.  Hutcheibn.  In 
this  fituation  he  remained  thirteen  years ;  a 
period  he  uled  frequently  to  look  back  to  as 
the  mod  ufeful  and  happy  of  his  life.  It  was 
indeed  a  fituation  in  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  excel,  and  in  which  the  daily  labours 
of  his  profeffion  were  conflantly  recalling  his 
attention  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  fami- 
liarizing his  mind  to  thofe  important  ipecula- 
tions  he  was  afterwards  to  communicate  to  the 
world.  In  this  view,  though  it  afforded,  in 
the  meantime,  but  a  very  narrow  fcene  for 
his  ambition,  it  was  probably  inflrumental^  in 

3  »o 
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8  E  c  T.  no  inconfiderable  degree,  to  the  future  emi« 
\ ^  Dence  of  his  literary  chara6fcer. 

Of  Mr.  Smith's  lefilures  while  a  Profeflbr 
at  Glaigow,  no  part  has  been  preferved,  ex- 
cepting what  he  himfelf  publiflied  in  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  The  Society  therefore,  I 
am  perfuaded,  will  liilen  with  pleafure  to  the 
following  fliort  account  of  them,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  pupils,  and  who  continued 
till  his  death  to  be  one  of  his  mod  intimate 
and  valued  friends*. 

**  In  the  Profefforfhip  of  Logic,  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  on  his  firft  introduc- 
tion into  this  Univerfity,  he  foon  faw  the 
neceffity  of  departing  widely  from  the  plan 
that  had  been  followed  by  his  predeceflbi-s, 
and  of  direfting  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
fludies  of  a  more  interetting  and  ufcful  nature 
than  the  logic  and  metaphyfics  of  the  fchools. 
Accordingly,  after  exhibiting  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  explaining  lb 
much  of  the  ancient  logic  as  was  requilite  to 
gratify  curiofity  with  refpe6l  to  an  artificial 
method  of  realbning,  which  had  once  occupied 
the  univcrfal  attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedi- 
"    cated  all  the  reft  of  his  time  to  the  delivery  of 

[•  Mr.  Millar,  the  Utc  cclcbi  Jted  ProfefTor  of  Law  in  the  Uai- 
ftrfily  of  Glafgow.3 

a  fvfteni 
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a  fyftem  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.  The  sect. 
beft  method  of  explaining  and  illuflrating  the 
various  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  moft 
ufeful  part  of  metaphyfics,  arifes  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  feveral  ways  of  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  by  ipeech,  and  from  an 
attention  to  die  principles  of  thofe  literary 
compofitions  which  contribute  to  perfuafion 
or  entertainment.  By  thefe  arts,  every  thing 
that  we  perceive  or  feel,  every  operation 
of*  our  minds,  is  exprefled  and  delineated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  clearly 
diilinguiflied  and  remembered.  There  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  no  branch  of  literature 
more  fuited  to  youth  at  their  firfl  entrance 
upon  philofophy  than  this,  which  lays  hold  of 
their  taile  and  their  feelings. 

''  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
manufcript  containing  Mr.  Smith's  le6tures  on 
this  fubje6l  was  deftroyed  before  his  death. 
The  firft  part,  in  point  of  compofition,  was 
highly  finiihed;  and  the  whole  difcovered 
ftrong  marks  of  taile  and  original  genius* 
From  the  permiflion  given  to  ftudents  of 
taking  notes,  many  obfervations  and  opinions 
contained  in  thefe  le6lures  have  either  been 
detailed  in  feparate  diflertations,  or  engrofled 
in  general  collections,  which  have  fince  been 
given  to  the  public.  But  thefe,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  loft  the  air  of  originality  and 
the  diftin^Uve  character  which  they  received 

from 
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SECT,  from  their  firfl  author,  and  are  often  obfciired 
^     ,  by  that  multiplicity  of  common-place  matter 
in  which  they  are  funk  and  involved. 

**  About  a  year  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Profefforfliip  of  Logic,  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philofbphy. 
His  courfe  of  le£lures  on  this  fubje3;  was 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  contained 
Natural  Theology ;  in  which  he  confidered 
the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Grod, 
and  thofe  principles  of  the  human  mind  upon 
which  religion  is  founded.  The  fecond  com« 
prehended  Ethics,  ilri6tly  fo  called,  and  con« 
fifted  chiefly  of  the  do6lrines  which  he  after- 
wards publifhed  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. In  the  third  part,  he  treated  at  more 
length  of  that  branch  of  morality  which 
relates  to  jujlice^  and  which,  being  fufceptible 
of  precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that 
reafon  capable  of  a  full  and  particular  ex- 
planation. 

**  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  followed  the  plan 
that  feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  Montefquieu  ; 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  gradual  progrefe  of 
jurilprudence,  both  public  and  private,  from 
the  rudefl  to  the  mod  refined  ages,  and  to 
point  out  the  effefts  of  thofe  arts  which  con- 
tribute to  fubfiilence,  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  property,  in  producing  correipondent 
improvements  or  alterations  in  law  and  go-. 
Temment.  This  important  branch  of  his 
'  labours 
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labours  he  alfo  intended  to  give  to  the  public ;  sect. 
but  his  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  .     ^ 
condufion  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, he  did  not  live  to  fulfil. 

**  In  the  laft  part  of  his  le6tures,  he  ex- 
amined thofe  political  regulations  which  are 
founded,  not  upon  the  principle  oijuf&ce  but 
that  of  ejppediency^  and  which  are  calculated 
to  increafe  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the 
profperity  of  a  State.  Under  this  view,  he 
confidered  the  political  inftitutions  relating 
to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaflical  and 
military  eilablifliments.  What  he  delivered 
on  thefe  fubje£ts  contained  the  fubllance  of 
the  work  he  afterwards  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  There  was  no  fituation  in  which  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  as  a  Profeflbr.  In  delivering 
his  lectures,  he  trufted  almoft  entirely  to  ex- 
temporary elocution.  His  manner,  though 
not  graceful,  was  plain  and  unaffected ;  and^ 
as  he  feemed  to  be  always  interefled  in  the 
fub)e6t,  he  never  failed  to  interefl  his  hearers. 
Each  difcourfe  confided  commonly  of  feveral 
diilindt  propofitions,  which  he  fucceffively' 
endeavoured  to  prove  and  illuilrate.  Thefe 
propofitions,  when  announced  in  general 
terms,  had,  from  their  extent,  not  unfre« 
quendy  fomething  of  the  air  of  a  paradox. 
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SECT.  In  his  attempts  to  explain  them,  he  often 

'; -^  appeared,  at  firft,  not  to  be  fufficiently  poC- 

fefled  of  the  fubje6l,  and  fpoke  with  fome  hefi- 
tation.  As  he  advanced,  however,  the  matter 
feemed  to  crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  be- 
came warm  and  animated,  and  his  expreifion 
eaiy  and  fluent.  In  points  fufceptible  of  con« 
troverfy,  you  could  eafily  difcern,  that  he 
fecretly  conceived  an  oppofition  to  his  opi- 
nions, and  that  he  was  led  upon  this  account 
to  fupport  them  with  greater  energy  and 
vehemence.  By  the  fulneis  and  variety  of 
his  illuftrations,  the  fubje6l  gradually  fwelled 
in  his  hands,  and  acquired  a  dimenfion  which^ 
without  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  fame  views, 
was  calculated  to  feize  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  to  afford  them  pleafure,  as  well 
as  inRru6tion,  in  following  the  fame  object, 
through  all  the  diverfity  of  fhades  and  afpe6ls 
in  which  it  was  prefented,  and  afterwards  in 
tracing  it  backwards  to  that  original  propofi- 
tion  or  general  truth  from  which  this  beau- 
tiful train  of  fpeculation  had  proceeded. 

**  His  reputation  as  a  Profeffor  was  accord- 
ingly raifed  very  high,  and  a  multitude  of 
iludents  from  a  great  diffance  reforted  to  the 
Univerfity,  merely  upon  his  account.  Thofe 
branches  of  fcience  which  he  taught  became 
fafliionable  at  this  place,  and  his  opinions 
were  the  chief  topics  of  difcuflion  in  clubs 
^nd  literary  focieties.  Even  the  finall  pecu* 
^  liarities 
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liarities  in  his  pronunciation  or  manner  of  s  B  c  T. 
ipeaking,  became  frequently  the  obje6ls  of  ^  _}•_ 
imitation." 

While  Mc  Smith  was  thus  diftinguiihing 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  ability  as  a  public 
teacher,  he  was  gradually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  extenfive  reputation,  by  pre- 
paring for  the  prefe  his  fyftem  of  morals.  The  y  t 
firft  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1759,  \-x  i'^ 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Theory  of  Moral 
*'  Sentiments/' 

Hitherto  Mr.  Smith  had  remained  unknown 
to  the  world  as  an  author ;  nor  have  I  heard 
that  he  had  made  a  trial  of  his  powers  in  any 
anonymous  publications,  excepting  in  a  pe- 
riodical work  called  The  Edinburgh  Review^ 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1755,  by  fome 
gentlemen  of  diflinguifhed  abilities,  but  which 
they  were  prevented  by  other  engagements 
from  carrying  farther  than  the  two  firft  num- 
bers* To  this  work  Mr.  Smith  contributed 
a  review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Di6Honary  of  the 
Englifh  Language,  and  alfo  a  letter,  addreiTed 
to  the  editors,  containing  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  ftate  of  literature  in  the  difier- 
ent  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  papers,  he  points  out  fome  defers  in 
Dr.  Johnfon's  plan,  which  he  cenfures  as  not 
fufficiently  grammatical.  *'  The  different  fig- 
**  nifications  of  a  word    (he  obferves)   are 

indeed  coUefted  j  but  they  are  feldom  di- 

VOJL.  V,  K  E  **  gefted  * 
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S  B  c  T.  ^^  geiled  into  general  dafTes,  or  ranged  undep: 
**  the  meaning  wliich  the  word  principally 
**  expreiTes :  and  fufficient  care  is  not  taken 
^^  to  diftinguiih  the  words  apparently  iyno- 
**  nytnous.'*  To  illuilrate  this  criticifin,  he 
copies  from  Dn  Johnfon  the  articles  but  and 
HUMOUR,  and  oppofes  to  them  the  fame  arti- 
cles digefted  agreeably  to  his  own  idea«  The 
various  fignifications  of  the  word  but  are 
very  nicely  and  happily  difcriminated.  The 
other  articles  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
executed  with  equal  care. 

The  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  learning  in 
Europe  are  written  with  ingenuity  and  el^ 
gance;  but  are  chiefly  interelling,  as  thej 
fhew  the  attention  which  the  Author  had 
given  to  the  philofophy  and  literature  of  the 
Continent,  at  a  period  when  they  were  not 
much  fludied  in  this  ifland. 

In  the  fame  volume  with  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  publiflied  a 
DifTcrtation  "  on  the  Origin  of  Languages, 
**  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  thofe  which 
**  are  original  and  compounded."  The  re- 
marks I  have  to  offer  on  thefe  two  dif^ 
courfes,  I  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  diflin6lneis, 
make  the  fubje^t  of  a  feparate  fe^tion. 


SEC- 
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SECT.  11. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  and  the 
Di/fertation  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

THE  fcience  of  Ethics  has  been  divided  SECT, 
by  modem  writers  into  two  parts  j  the      °' 
one  comprehending  the  theory  of  Morals,  and 
the  other  its  pra6tical  doftrines.     The  queH 
tions  about  which  the  former  is  employed,  are 
chiefly  the  two  following.    Firjtj   By  what 
principle  of  our  conftitution  are  we  led  to 
form  the  notion  of  moral  diftinftions  ;— whe- 
ther by  that   faculty   which,   in  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  perceives  the 
diilin£tion  between  truth  and  falfehood ;  or 
by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception  (called  by 
fome  the  Moral  Senfe)  which  is  pleq/ed  with 
one  fet  of  qualities,  and  di/pleq/ed  with  an- 
other ?    Secondly^  What  is  the  proper  objed 
of  moral   approbation  ?  or,  in  other  words. 
What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities  be« 
longing  to  all  the  different  modes  of  virtue  ? 
Is  it  benevolence  ;  or  a  rational  felf-love ;  or 
a  difpofition  (refulting  from  the  afcendant  of  * 
Reafon  over  Palfion)  to  a6l  fuitably  to  the  ' 
different  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  ? 
Thefe  two  queflions  feem  to  exhaufl  the  whole 
theory  of  Morals.    The  fcope  of  the  one  is  to 
afcertain  the  origin' of  our  moral  ideas;  that 

s  £  2  of 
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SECT  ^^  ^^^  other,  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  mond 
IL       perception  to  their  mod  fimple  and  general 
laws. 

The  pra£lical  do£lrines  of  morality  compre- 
hend aU  thofe  rules  of  condu3;  which  profeis 
to  point  out  the  proper  ends  of  human  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  mod  efie6lual  means  of  attaining 
them ;  to  which  we  may  add  all  thofe  lite- 
rary compofitions,  whatever  be  their  parti* 
cular  form,  which  have  for  their  aim  to  fortify 
and  animate  our  good  difpofitions,  by  deli- 
neations of  the  beauty,  of  the  dignity,  or  of 
the  utility  of  Virtue. 

I  fliall  not  inquire  at  prefent  into  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  diviiion.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
the  words  Theory  and  Practice  are  not,  in 
this  inflance,  employed  in  their  ufual  accep- 
tations. The  theory  of  Morals  does  not  bear, 
for  example,  the  fame  relation  to  the  pra6tice 
of  Morals,  that  the  theory  of  Geometry  bears 
to  practical  Geometry.  In  this  laft  fcience, 
all  the  pra6lical  rules  are  founded  on  theore- 
tical principles  previouily  eflablifhed :  but  in 
the  former  fcience,  the  pra6lical  rules  are  ob- 
vious to  the  capacities  of  all  mankind ;  the 
theoretical  principles  form  one  of  the  mod 
difficult  fubje^fts  of  difcuffion  that  have  exer- 
cifed  the  ingenuity  of  metaphyficians. 

In  illuflrating  the  do6trines  of  practical  mo- 
rality, (if  we  make  allowance  for  fome  unfor- 
tunate prejudices  produced  or  encouraged  by 
violent  and  oppreilive  i)  (lems  of  policy),  'the 

ancients 
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snciints  feem  to  have  avafled  themfelves  of  s  E  c  T. 
every  light  fiimilhed  by  nature  to  human  rea-       ^ 
fon ;  and  indeed  thofe  writers  who,  in  later 
times,  have  treated  the  fubj  eft  with  the  greatefl 
fuccefs,  are  they   who  have  followed   moil 
clofely  the  foot-fteps  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  philofophers.     The  theoretical  ques- 
tion, too,  concerning  the  effence  of  virtue,  or 
the  proper  ohjed  of  moral  approbation,  was 
a  favourite  topic  of  difcuflion  in  the  ancient 
fchools.     The  queftion  concerning  the  priru 
ciple  of  moral  approbation,  though  not  en- 
tirely  of  modern   origin,    has  been  chiefly 
agitated  fince  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  it 
is  this  queftion  accordingly   (recommended 
at  once  by  its  novelty  and  difficulty  to  the 
curiofity  of  fpeculative  men),  that  has  pro- 
duced moft  of  the  theories  which  characterize 
and  diftinguifh  from  each  other  the  later  fyf^ 
tems  of  moral  philofbphy. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  and 
alfo  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  moral  diftin£lions  are 
perceived  by  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
diftinguiihes  truth  from  falfbhood.  This  fyC- 
tem  it  was  one  great  object  of  Dr.  Hutcheibn's 
philofophy  to  jpefute,  and  in  oppofition  to  it, 
to  (how  that  the  Words  Right  and  Wrong  ex- 
prefs  certain  agreeable  and  difagreeable  qua- 
lities in  actions,  which  it  is  not  the  province 
of  reafon  but  of  feeling  to  perceive  ;  and  to 
that  power  of  perception  which  renders  i|i 

££3  fufceptibl^ 
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SECT,  fufceptible  of  pleafure  or  of  pain  from  die 
^      view  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Moral  Senfe.    His  reafonings  upon  this 
fubjedt  are  in  the  main  acquiefced  in,  both  by 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smi^ ;  but  they  differ 
from  him  in  one  important  particuliur, — Dr. 
Hutchefon  plainly  fuppofing,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  a  fimple  principle  of  our  conftitution, 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given  ;  whereas 
the  other   two  philofophers  have  both  at- 
tempted to  analyze  it  into  other  principles 
more  general.    Their  fyftems,  however,  with 
refpe^  to  it  are  very  different  from  each  other. 
According  to  Mr.  Hume,  all  the  qualities 
which  are  denominated  virtuous,  are  ufeful 
either  to  ourfelves  or  to  others,  and  the  plea- 
fure  which  we  derive  from  the  view  of  them 
is  the  pleafure  of  utility,  Mr.  Smith,  without 
reje6ling  entirely  Mr.  Hume's  dodlrine,  pro- 
pofes  another  of  his  own,  far  more  compre- 
henfive  ;  a  do6lrine  with  which  he  thinks  all 
the  mod  celebrated  theories  of  morality  in- 
vented by  his  predecefTors  coincide  in  part, 
and  from  fome  partial  view  of  which  he  ap- 
prehends that  they  have  all  proceeded. 

Of  this  very  ingenious  and  original  theory, 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  a  fliort  abflra6l.  To 
thofe  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  as 
it  is  flated  by  its  author,  I  am  aware  that  the 
attempt  may  appear  fuperfluous  ;  but  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  fuch 
as  have  not  been  much  converfant  in  thefe 

abflraa 
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abftradl  difquifitioiis,  by  prefenting  to  them  sect* 
the  leading  principles  of  the  fyftem  in  one 
connected  view,  without  thofe  interruptions 
of  the  attention  which  neceflarily  arife  from 
the  author's  various  and  happy  illuilrations, 
and  from  the  many  eloquent  digreflions  which 
animate  and  adorn  his  compofition. 
.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  is,  that  the  primary  obje6ls  of  our 
moral  perceptions  are  the  a6tions  of  other 
men  ;  and  that  our  moral  judgments  with  re* 
ipe6t  to  our  own  condu6l  are  only  applica- 
tions to  ourfelves  of  decifions  which  we  have 
already  pafled  on  the  condu6l  of  our  neigh- 
bour. His  work  accordingly  includes  two 
diilin£b  inquiries,  whicb^  although  fometimes 
blended  together  in  the  execution  of  his  ge- 
neral defign,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  reader  to 
difcriminate  carefully  from  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  comprehend  all  the  different  bearings  of 
the  author's  argument.  The  aim  of  the  former 
inquiry  is,  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  learn 
to  judge  of  the  condu6l  of  our  neighbour ; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  fliew  how,  by  applying 
thefe  judgments  to  ourfelves,  we  acquire  a 
Jhi/e  qf  duhfy  and  a  feeling  of  its  paramount 
authority  over  all  our  other  principles  of 
action. 

.  Our  moral  judgments,  both  with  relpe6l  to 
our  own  condu6i  and  that  of  others,  include 
two  diftinfik  perceptions  :  jffr/?,  A  perception 
of  condudt  as  right  or  wrong  j  and,  Jecondlifj 

E  E  4  A  per* 
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SECT.  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
agent.  To  that  quality  of  conduct  which 
moralifls,  in  general,  exprefi  by  the  word 
Redtitude,  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of 
Propriety ;  and  he  begins  his  theory  with  in- 
quiring in  what  it  confifts,  and  how  we  are 
led  to  form  the  idea  of  it.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples of  his  doArine  on  this  fubjedt  are  com« 
prehended  in  the  following  propofitions. 

I.  It  is  from  our  own  experience  alone, 
that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  what  pafles  in 
the  mind  of  another  perfon  on  any  particular 
occafion  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
form  this  idea,  is  by  fuppofing  ourfelves  in  the 
fame  circumflances  with  him,  and  conceiving 
how  we  ihould  be  affe£ted  if  we  were  fb  fitu« 
ated.  It  is  impoffible  for  us,  however,  to 
conceive  ourfelves  placed  in  any  fituation, 
whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  without  feel- 
ing an  effe6l  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  would 
be  produced  by  the  fituation  itfelf ;  and  of 
confequence  the  attention  we  give  at  any 
time  to  the  circumftances  of  our  neighbour, 
mufl  aflFedl  us  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner, 
although  by  no  means  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
if  thefe  circumftances  were  our  own. 

That  this  imaginary  change  of  place  with 
other  men,  is  the  real  fource  of  the  intereft 
we  take  in  their  fortunes,  Mr,  Smith  attempts 
to  prove  by  various  inftances.  **  When  we 
**  fee  a  ftroke  aimed,  and  juft  ready  to  fall 
**  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  perfon,  we 

naturally 
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"  naturally  ihrink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  SEC  T* 

*'  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we 

"  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are  hurt  by  it 

**  as  well  as  the  fufFerer,  The  mob,  when  they 

"  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack-rope, 

**  naturally  writhe  and  twift  and  balance  their 

**  own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do,  and  as  they 

**  feel  that  they  themfelves  muft  do  if  in  his 

*'  fituation.'*     The  fame  thing  takes  place^ 

according  to   Mr.  Smith,  in   every  cafe  in 

which  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  condi- 


tion  of  our  neighbour,  "  Whatever  is  the 
paflion  which  arifes  from  any  obje6t  in  the 
perfon  principally  concerned,  an  analagous 
emotion  fprings  up,  at  the  thought  of  his 
**  fituation,  in  the  bread  of  every  attentive 
**  fpeftator.  In  every  paflion  of  which  the 
*'  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible,  the  emotions  of 
*'  the  byeftander  always  correlpond  to  what^ 
**  by  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he 
**  imagines  fhould  be  the  fentiments  of  the 
"  fufFerer.'' 

To  this  principle  of  our  nature  which  leads 
us  to  enter  into  the  iituations  of  other  men^ 
and  to  partake  with  them  in  the  paflions  which 
thefe  fituations  have  a  tendency  to  excite, 
Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  oi  fympathy  or 
fellow-feelings  which  two  words  he  employs  as 
iynonymous.  Upon  fome  occafions,  he  ac« 
knowledges,  that  fympathy  arifes  merely  from 
the  view  of  a  certain  emotion  in  another 

perfon} 
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T.  perfon  ;  but  in  general  it  arifes,  not  fo  much 
from  the  view  of  the  emotion,  as  from  that 
of  the  fituation  which  excites  it. 

1.  A  fympathy  or  fellow-feeling  between 
different  perfons  is  always  agreeable  to  both. 
When  I  am  in  a  fituation  which  excites  any 
palTion,  it  is  pleafant  to  me  to  know,  that 
the  fpedtators  of  my  fituation  enter  with  me 
into  all  its  various  circum fiances,  and  are 
affefled  with  them  in  tiic  (anie  manner  as  I 
am  myfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plea- 
fant to  the  fpe£lator  to  obfervc  this  corre- 
Qjondence  of  his  emotions  with  mine. 

3.  When  the  fpedtator  of  another  man's 
fituation,  upon  bringing  home  to  himfelf  all 
its  various  circumflances,  feels  lumfelf  affe<5led 
in  the  fame  manner  witli  the  perfon  princi- 
pally concerned,  he  approves  of  the  aiie^tion 
or  paflion  of  this  perfon  as  juft  and  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  its  objeft.  Tiie  exceptions 
which  occur  to  thisobiervation  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith,  only  apparent.  "  A  ftranger, 
**  for  example,  pades  by  ns  in  the  flreet  with 
*•  all  the  marks  of  the  deepell  afiliiSion  :  and 
**  we  are  immediately  told,  that  he  has  juft 
*'  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
"  It  is  impoHible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  fliould 
"  not  approve  of  his  grief;  yet  it  may  often 
*'  happen,  without  any  defefil  of  humanity  on 
*'  our  part,  that,  fo  far  from  entering  into 
"  the  violence  of  his  forrow,  we  fliould 
*•  fcarce 
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•*  fcarce  conceive  the  firft  movements  of  con-  j  e  C  T. 
"  cern  upon  his  account.  We  have  learned^ 
"  however,  from  experience,  that  fuch  a  mit 
"  fortune  naturally  excites  fuch  a  degree  of 
^  forrow;  and  we  know,  that  if  we  took 
time  to  examine  his  fituation  fully,  and  in 
all  its  parts,  we  ihould,  without  doubt,  molt 
fincerely  fympathize  with  liim.  It  is  upon 
**  the  confcioufnefe  of  this  conditional  iym- 
"  pathy  that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  i^ 
**  founded,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that 
**  fympathy  does  not  a6lually  take  place; 
and  the  general  rules  derived  from  our 
preceding  experience  of  what  our  fentiU 
**  ments  would  commonly  correfpond  with^ 
**  correft  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  oc* 
**  cafions,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefent 
**  emotions." 

By  the  propriety  therefore  oT  any  afre3:ioii 
or  paffion  exhibited  by  another  perfon,  is  to  be 
underftood  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  obje6l  which 
excites  it.  Of  this  fuitablenefs  I  can  judge 
only  from  the  coincidence  of  the  affeS^ion 
with  that  which  I  feel,  when  I  conceive 
myfelf  in  the  fame  circumflances ;  and  the 
perception  of  this  coincidence  is  the  founda« 
tion  of  the  fentiment  oi  moral  approbation. 

4.  Although,  when  we  attend  to  the  fittt. 
ation  of  another  perfon,  and  conceive  our« 
felves  to  be  placed  in .  his  circumflances,  au  ^ 
emotion  of  the  lame  kind  with  that  which  he 

feels 
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SECT  feels  naturally  arifes  in  our  own  mind,  yet 
j^  ,  this  fympathetic  emotion  bears  but  a  very 
finall  proportion,  in  point  of  degree,  to  what 
is  felt  by  the  perfon  principally  concerned. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  pleafure  of 
mutual  fympathy,  nature  teaches  the  Ipeftator 
to  drive,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  raife  his 
emotion  to  a  level  with  that  which  the  obje6l 
would  really  produce:  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  flie  teaches  the  perfon  whofe  paifion 
this  obje6t  has  excited,  to  bring  it  down,  as 
inuch  as  he  can,  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
ipedlator. 

5.  Upon  thefe  two  different  efforts  are 
founded  two  different  fets  of  virtues.  'Uj>on 
the  effort  of  the  fpedtator  to  enter  into  the 
fituation  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
and  to  raife  his  fympathetic  emotions  to  a 
level  with  the  motions  of  the  aftor,  are 
founded  the  gentle,  the  amiable  virtues  ;  the 
virtues  of  candid  condefcenfion  and  indulgent 
humanity.  Upon  the  effort  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  to  lower  his  own  ema« 
tions,  fo  as  to  correfpond  as  nearly  as  poffible 
with  thofe  of  the  fpe6lator,  are  founded  the 
great,  the  awful,  and  refpe^lable  virtues ;  the 
virtues  of  fell-denial,  of  felf-government, 
of  that  command  of  the  paflions,  which  fub- 
je6ts  all  the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what 
our  own  dignity  and  honour,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  our  own  conduct,  require. 

As 
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As  a  farther  illuilration  of  the  foregoing;  sect, 
doftrine,  Mr.  Smith  confiders  particularly  the 
degrees  of  the  different  paffions  ivhich  are 
confident  with  propriety,  and  endeavours  to 
ihew,  that,  in  every  cafe,  it  is  decent  or  inde*- 
cent  to  exprefs  a  paffion  flrongly,  according 
as  mankind  are  diQ)ofed,  or  not  diipofed  to 
iympathize  with  it.  It  is  unbecoming,  for 
example,  to  exprefs  ftrongly  any  of  thofe 
paffions  which  arife  from  a  certain  condition 
of  the  body;  becaufe  other  men,  who  are 
not  in  the  fame  condition,  cannot  be  expected 
to  iympathize  with  them.  It  is  unbecoming 
to  cry  out  with  bodily  pain ;  becaufe  the 
fympathy  felt  by  the  fpe6lator  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  acutenefs  of  what  is  felt  by 
the  itifferer.  The  cafe  is  fomewhat  fimilar 
with  thofe  paffions  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  particular  turn  or  habit  of  the 
imagination. 

In  the  cafe.ofthe  unfocialpaffions  of  hatred 
and  refentment,  the  fympathy  of  the  fpeftator 
is  divided  between  the  perfon  who  feels  the 
paffion,  and  the  perfon  who  is  the  obje6t  of 
it.  "  We  are  concerned  for  both,  and  our 
^^  fear  for  what  the  one  may  fuffer  damps. 
**  our  refentment  for  what  the  other  has 
^*  fuffered."  Hence  the  imperfefil  degree  in 
which  we  iympathize  with  fuch  paffions ;  and 
the  propriety,  when  we  are  under  their  in- 
fluence, of  moderating  their  expreffion  to  a 

2  much 
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SECT,  much  greater  degree  than  is  required  in  the 
caie  of  auy  other  motions. 

The  reverie  of  this  takes  place  with  re^eft 
to  aU  the  fbcial  and  benevolent  aflfeftions. 
The  ijmpathy  of  the  ipe^tor  with  the  per- 
fi>n  who  feels  them,  coincides  with  his  cod* 
ccm  for  the  perfon  who  is  the  objeft  of  them. 
It  is  this  reiloubled  {Vmpathy  which  rendeo 
thefe  affet^ons  fb  peculiarly  beccHBiiq;  and 
agreeable. 

The  lelfiih  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  wlwii 
thev  are  conceived  on  account  o€  oor  owb 
private  good  or  bad  fortune,  hcJd  m  fert  of 
middle  place  between  our  locial  and 
fbcial  |>aflions.  They  are  never  (b 
as  the  one  fs^U  nor  ib  odious  as  the 
Even  when  exceffive,  thev  are  never  lb  d£> 
agTt>eable  as  e^reff.ve  TefentmcTit ;  becvafe  no 
c^polite  ixTi^pjaihy  can  ever  in4er^^ift  iis  asg 
thcini:  in^i  wber*  :ix>ii  fdiiable  to  tlieir 
they  ar^^  t^vct  ib  agreeable  as  iiapartiaD  ht- 
mmhy  aad  jivJfi  Wi:evo?e::re ;  becjcaHe  in?) 
dodble  frmjMiiiy  cm   ever  irTereA    us  tfer 


tJhe  pro-prk-rr  en  ^^c^^k  Mr.  Srihii  exammiK 

ir^  it  are  15 1^.1  f  i."^^  ir.f  j:er.j*^>i.  isi  jmrtanrihr 
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(in  oppofitlon  to  the  common  opinion),  that  SECT* 
when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propen- 
fity  to  fympathize  with  joy  is  much  ftronger 
than  our  propenfity  to  fympathize  with  forrowj 
and,  of  confequence,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  ob« 
tain  the  approbation  of  mankind  in  profperity 
than  in  adverfity.  From  the  fame  principle 
he  traces  the  origin  of  ambition,  or  of  the. 
defire  of  rank  and  pre-eminence ;  the  great 
obje6t  of  which  paffion  is,  to  attain  that  fitua* 
tion  which  fets  a  man  mod  in  the  view  of 
general  iympathy  and  attention,  and  gives 
him  an  eafy  empire  over  the  affections  of 
others. 


HAVING  finifhed  the  analyfis  of  our  fenfe 
of  propriety  and  of  impropriety,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeds  to  confider  our  fenfe  of  merit  and 
demerit ;  which  he  thinks  has  alfo  a  reference, 
in  the  firfl  inflance,  not  to  our  own  characters, 
but  to  the  characters  of  our  neighbours.  In 
explaining  the  origin  ^this  part  of  our  moral 
conilitution,  he  avails  liimfelf  of  the  lame 
principle  of  iympathy,  into  which  he  refolves 
the  fentiment  of  moral  approbation. 

The  words  propriety  and  impropriety^  when 
applied  to  an  affeCtion  of  the  mind,  are  ufed 
in  this  theory  (as  has  been  already  obferved) 
to  exprefs  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitablenels  oS 

4  the 
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SECT,  prqiantion,  he  begins  urith  ftattng  Mr  Ja& 
^  ,  ccmcerning  our  cofnfciouiheis  of  merited  pratfe 
or  blame ;  and  it  muH  be  owned,  that  the  firft 
aQ>eft  of  the  fad;,  as  he  himfelf  ftates  it, 
appears  not  very  fiivourable  to  his  principles. 
That  the  great  obje£t  of  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man  is  not  to  a&  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  a6tual  approbation  of  thofe  around  him, 
but  to  aft  fo  as  to  render  himfelf  the  jufl  ind 
proper  obje6l  of  their  approbation,  and  that 
his  fatisfaftion  with  his  own  conduct  depends 
^uch  more  on  the  confciouiheis  of  dc/enpmg 
this  approbation  than  from  that  of  really  en- 
joying it,  he  candidly  acknowledges ;  but  ftiU 
he  infills,  that  although  this  may  feem,  at  firft 
view,  to  intimate  the  exiftence  of  fome  moral 
faculty  which  is  not  borrowed  from  without, 
our  moral  fentiments  have  always  fome  fecret 
reference,  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  upon 
a  certain  condition  would  be,  or  to  what  we 
imagine  ought  to  be,  the  fentiments  of  others; 
and  that  if  it  were  poffible,  that  a  human 
creature  could  grow  up  to  manhood  without 
any  communication  with  his  own  fpecies,  he 
could  no  more  think  of  his  own  oharafter,  or 
of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments and  conduft,  than  of  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  his  own  face.  There  is  indeed  a 
tribunal  within  the  bread,  which  is  thefupreme 
arbiter  of  all  our  actions,  and  which  oflen  mor« 
tifies  us  amidil  the  applaufe,  and  fupports  us 

under 
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uppH^,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  our  fenfe  df 
merit,  or  of  ill-defert. 

Ffom  thefe  principles,  it  is  Inferred,  that 
the  Only  a6lions  which  appear  to  us  deferving 
of  reward,  are  a6tions  of  a  beneficial  tendency, 
proceeding  from  proper  motives ;  the  only 
a3:ions  which  feem  to  deferve  puniflimetit  arg 
adlions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  proceeding  from 
improper  motives.  A  mere  want  of  benefi- 
cence expofes  to  no  punifliment ;  becaufe  the 
mere  wtot  of  beneficence  tends  to  d6  no  real 
pofitive  evil.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
IS  barely  innocent,  and  contents  himfelf  with' 
obferving  ftri6lly  the  laws  of  juftice  with  re- 
fpeft  to  others,  can  merit  only,  that  his  neigh- 
bours, in  their  turn,  lliould  obferve  religioufly 
the  fame  laws  with  refpefl  to  him. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  Mr.  Smith  to  anti- 
cipate a  little  the  fubjeft  of  the  fedond  great 
diviflon  of  his  work,  by  a  (hort  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftice,  as  applicable 
to  our  artn  condu£i  ;  and  alfo  of  our  fentiments 
of  r^morfe,  and  of  good  defert. 

The  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftice,  as  well 
ds  of  all  our  other  moral  fentiments,  he  ac- 
counts for  by  means  of  the  principle  of  lym- 
pathy.  When  I  attend  only  to  the  feelings 
of  my  own  breaft,  my  own  httppmefs  appear^ 
to  me  of  far  greater  conf^quence  than  that  of 
all  the  world  befides.  But  I  am  confdouii, 
that^  in  this  exceffive  prefefence,  other  men 

VOL.  v.  F  F  cannot 
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SECT,  cannot  poiBbly  iympathize  with  me,  and  that 
_^  to  them  I  appear  only  one  of  the  crowd,  in 
whom  they  are  no  more  interefted  than  in 
any  other  individual.  If  I  wiih,  therefore,  to 
fecure  their  iympathy  and  approbation  ( which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  obje&s  of  the 
ilrongeil  defire  of  my  nature),  it  is  neceflary 
for  me  to  regard  my  happineis,  not  in  that 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  myfelf,  but  in  that 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral. If  an  unprovoked  injury  is  ofiered  to 
me,  I  know  that  fociety  will  iympathize  with 
my  r^entment;  but  if  I  injure  the  interefts  of 
another,  who  never  injured  me,  merely  becaufe 
they  fland  in  the  way  of  my  own,  I  perceive 
evidently,  that  fociety  will  iympathize  with 
his  refentment,  and  that  I  ihall  become  the 
objeft  of  general  indignation. 

When,  upon  any  occaiion,  I  am  led  by  the 
violence  of  paflion  to  overlook  thefe  confider- 
ations,  and,  in  tlie  cafe  of  a  competition  of 
inter eils,  to  a6t  according  to  my  own  feelings, 
and  not  according  to  thofe  of  impartial  ipec- 
tators,  I  never  fail  to  incur  the  puniihment  of 
remorfe.  When  my  paflion  is  gratified,  and 
I  begin  to  reflect  coolly  on  my  conduA,  I  can 
no  longer  enter  into  the  motives  from  which  it 
proceeded ;  it  appears  as  improper  to  me  as  to 
the  reil  of  the  world ;  I  lament  the  efie£ts  it 
has  produced;  I  pity  the  unhappy  fufierer 
whom  I  have  injured }  and  I  feel  myfelf  a  juft 
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objeft  of  indignation  to  mankind.  •*  Sudi/* 
&ys  Mr.  Smith,  **  is  the  nature  of  that  fenti* 
ment  which  is  properly  called  remorfe.  It 
is  made  up  of  fhame  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  paft  condu3: ;  of  grief  for  the 
effibdls  of  it ;  of  pity  for  thofe  that  fuffer  by 
it ;  and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  punifh^ 
ment  from  the  confcioulheis  of  the  juftly 
provoked  refentment  of  all  rational  crea* 
**  tures." 

The  oppolite  behaviour  of  him  who»  from 
proper  motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
action,  infpires,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  op- 
pofite  fentiment  of  confcious  merit,  or  of 
deferved  reward. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  contain  a  gene- 
ral fummary  of  Mr.  Smith's  principles  with 
reQ)e£t  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  fentiments, 
in  fo  far  at  leail  as  they  relate  to  the  conduct 
of  others.  He  acknowledges,  at  the  lame 
time,  that  the  fentiments  of  which  we  are 
confcious,  on  particular  occafiona^  do  not 
alwajrs  coincide  with  thefe  principles;  and 
that  they  are  frequently  modified  by  Other 
confiderations,  very  different  from  the  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  affections  of  the 
i^nt,  and  alfo  from  the  beneficial  or  hurtful 
tendency  of  thefe  affections.  The  good  or  the 
bad  confequences  which  accidentally  follow 
from  an  action,  and  which,  as  they  do  not 
depend  on  the  agent,  ought  undoubtedly,  in 

F  F  2  point 
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r.  point  of  juftice,  to  have  no  iiifiuencc  on  our. 

_j  opinion,  eillier  of  the  propriety  or  the  merit ' 
of"  his  condudl,  fcarcely  ever  tail  to  influence 
confiderably  our  judgment  tvith  relpeft  to 
both  ;  by  leading  us  to  form  a  good  or  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  prudence  with  wliidi  the  aftioB 
was  performed,  and  by  aiiimaiing  our  feufe 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  delign.  Thefifr 
fadts,  however,  do  not  furnifli  any  objections 
which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  Mr.  Smith** 
theory ;  for  whatever  hypotliefis  we  may  adopt 
with  refpect  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  per- 
ceptions, all  men  mud  acknowledge,  that,  in 
fo  far  as  the  prolperoua  or  the  unprolperous 
event  of  an  aftion  depends  on  tbrtune  ot.- 
accident,  it  ought  neither  to  increafe  nor  to  di- 
minifl]  our  moral  approbation  or  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  agent.  And  accordingly  it  has, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  the  complaint 
of  moralifts,  that  the  afilnal  fentiments  of 
mankind  Ihould  fo  often  be  in  oppofition  to 
this  equitable  and  indifputable  maxira.  In. 
examining,  therefore,  this  irregularity  of  our 
moral  fentiments,  Mr.  iSmith  is  to  be  confi-i 
dered,  not  aa  obviating  an  objet^lion  peculiar 
to  his  own  (yilem,  but  as  removing  a  difficulty 
which  is  equally  connected  with  every  theory 
on  the  fiibje6t  which  has  ever  been  propofed. 
So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  firil  philofopher 
who  has  been  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  difficulty,  and  he  has  indeed  treated  it 
with 
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with  great  ability  and  fuccefs.    The  explam.-  ^  S  c  T. 

tioa  which  he  gives  of  it  is  not  warped  in  the 

leafl  by  any  peculiarity  in  his  own  fcheme ; 

and,  I  muft  own,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

moft  folid  and  valuable  improvement  he  hat 

made  in  this  branch  of  fcience.     It  is  impoffi- 

ble  to  give  any  abftra^t  of  it  in  a  iketch  of  this 

kind ;  and  therefore  I  muft  content  myfelf 

with  remarking,  that  it  confifts  of  three  parts. 

The  firft  explains  the  caufe  of  this  irregularity 

of  fentiment ;  the  fecond,  the  extent  of  its 

influence ;  and  the  third,  the  important  pmv 

pofes  to  which  it  is  fubfervient.    His  remarks 

on  the  laft  of  thefe  heads  are  more  particularly 

ingenious  and  pleafing }  as  their  ohjeGb  is  to 

ihe w,  in  oppofition  to  what  we  fhould  be  dif- 

pofed  at  firft  to  apprehend,  that  when  nature 

implanted  the  feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the 

human  breaft,  her  leading  intention  was,  to 

promote  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  the 

Q>ecies. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  theoiy 
is  employed  in  ihewing,  in  what  manner  oicr 
Jen/e  qf  duty  comes  to  be  formed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  application  to  oiurfelves  of  the 
judgments  we  have  previouily  pafied  on  the 
condu6t  of  others. 

In  enteriiig  upon  this  inquiry,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  moft  important  in  the  work, 
and  for  which  the  foregoing  fpeculations,  ere^ 
accoi4ing  to  Mr«  Smith's  theory^  Si  Deeeflary 

F  F  3  preparajr 
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under  the  cenfure  of  the  world ;  yet  dill,  he  8  E  c  T. 
contends,  that  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of ,   3^ 
its  inftitution,  we  (hall  find,  that  its  jurifdi£tion 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  derived  from  the  au* 
thority  of  that  very  tribunal  whofe  decifions 
it  fo  often  and  fo  juilly  reverfes. 

When  we  firil  come  into  the  world,  we,  for 
fome  time,  fondly  purfue  the  impoffible  projeft 
of  gaining  the  good-will  and  approbation  of 
everybody.  We  foon  however  find,  that  this 
univerial  approbation  is  unattainable ;  that  the 
moft  equitable  condu3:  mud  frequently  thwart 
the  interefts  or  the  inclinations  of  particular 
perfons,  who  will  feldom  have  candour  enough 
to  enter  into  the  propriety  of  our  motives,  or 
to  fee  thkt  this  conduct,  how  diiagreeable 
foever  to  them,  is  perfed:ly  fuitable  to  our 
fituation.  In  order  to  defend  ourfelves  from 
fuch  partial  judgments,  we  foon  learn  to  fet 
up  in  our  own  minds,  a  judge  between  our- 
felves and  thofe  we  live  with.  We  conceive 
ourfelves  as  acting  in  the  prefence  of  a  peribn^  - 
who  has  no  particular  relation,  either  to  our- 
felves, or  thofe  whofe  interefts  are  affected  by 
our  conduA ;  and  we  ftudy  to  a£l  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  this 
fuppofed  impartial  Q>e6lator.  It  is  only  by 
confulting  him  that  we  can  fee  whatever 
relates  to  ourfelves  in  its  proper  fhape  and 
dimenfions. 

There  are  two  different  occafions,  on  which 

F  F  4  we 
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T,  we  examine  our  own  condudl,  and  endeavour 
to  view  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
fpeJlator  would  view  it.  Firll,  when  we  ara 
^boiit  to  am  J  and,  Ibcondiy,  after  we  have 
atled.  lu  both  cal'es,  our  views  are  very  apt 
to  be  partiab 

When  wc  are  about  to  a^,  the  eagernefs  of 
paflion  I'eldom  alloM's  ub  to  confider  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  candour  of  an  indifierent 
perfon.  When  the  action  'a  over,  and  the 
patTions  which  prompted  it  have  fublided, 
although  we  can  undoubtetUy  enter  into  the 
fentinients  of  the  indifi'erent  Ipeclator  much 
more  coolly  than  before,  yet  it  is  fo  difagreei 
able  to  uu  to  think  ill  of  ourfelves,  that  we 
often  purpofely  turn  away  our  view  from  thofo 
circumdances  which  might  render  our  judgt 
ment  unfavourable. — Hence  that  felf-deceit 
which  is  the  fource  of  half  the  difordera  of 
human  life. 

In  order  to  guard  ourfelves  agalntl  its  delui 
fions,  nature  leads  us  to  form  infenfibly,  by 
our  continual  obfervatioiis  upon  the  condu^ 
of  others,  certain  general  rules  concerning 
wliat  is  fit  and  proper  either  to  be  done  or 
aioided.  Some  of  their  aflions  Ihock  all  our 
natural  fentimcnts ;  and  when  we  obferve 
other  people  afiefted  in  the  fame  manner  with 
ourfelves,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that 
our  difapprobation  was  jufl.  We  naturally 
therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
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all  iucfa  adiona  are  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  9-E  c  Tt 
to  render  us  odious,  contemptible,  or  puniih-»  ^ 
able ;  and  we  endeavour,  by  habitual  reflec- 
tion, to  fix  this  general  rule  in  our  minds,  in 
order  to  corre6t  the  mifreprefentations  of  felf- 
love,  if  we  fliould  ever  be  called  on  to  aft  in 
fimilar  circumftances.  The  man  of  furious 
reientment,  if  he  were  to  liflen  to  the  dilates 
pf  that  pailion,  would  perhaps  regard  the  death 
of  hi«  enemy  as  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  a 
trifling  wrong.  But  his  obfervations  on  tho 
pondud;  of  others  have  taught  him  how  horrid 
ble  fuch  languinary  revenges  are ;  and  he  has 
jmprefled  it  on  his  mind  as  an  invariable  rule, 
to  abilain  from  them  upon  all  occafions.  This 
rule  prefer ves  its  authority  with  him,  checks 
the  impetuofity  of  his  paflion,  and  corrects  the 
partial  views  which  felf-love  fuggefts;  al* 
though,  if  this  had  been  the  firil  time  in 
which  he  confidered  fuch  an  action,  be  would 
undoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  juft 
nnd  proper,  and  what  every  impartial  ipe^ator 
would  approve  of.«~A  regard  to  fuch  genera} 
rules  of  morality  conftitutes,  according  to 
Jdv^  Smith,  what  is  properly  called  the  Jhnfe 
qf  duty. 

I  before  hinted,  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not 
]reJQ^  entirely  from  his  fyftem  that  prindple 
0f  «aW^,  of  which  the  perception  in  any 
^AioQ  or  character  oonftitutest  according  to 
Mr?  H««i9s  tbQ  ibntiment  of  moral  tpprobat 

tion^ 
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SECT,  tioo*  That  no  qualities  of  the  mind  are  wp^ 
^^  proved  of  as  virtues,  but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or 
agreeable,  either  to  the  perfon  himielf  or  to 
others,  he  admits  to  be  a  propofition  that  holds 
univerfally ;  and  he  alfo  admits,  that  the  lenti- 
ment  of  approbation  with  which  we  r^ard  vir« 
tue,is  enlivened  by  the  perception  of  this  uti- 
lity, or,  as  he  explains  the  fa£t,  it  is  enlivened 
by  our  iympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  to 
whom  tiie  utility  extends :  but  dill  he  infills^ 
that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility  which  is 
either  the  firft  or  principal  fource  of  moral 
approbation. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  his  doftrine  in  a 
few  words.  **  When  we  approve  of  any  cha- 
**  ra6ter  or  action,  the  fentiments  which  we 
**  feel  are  derived  from  four  different  fources. 
**  Firil,  we  fympathize  with  the  motives  of  the 
•*  agent ;  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati- 
"  tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
••  a6lions ;  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  con- 
^  duel  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general 
**  rules  by  which  thofe  two  fympathies  gene- 
**  rally  a6l;  and,  lafUy,  when  we  confider 
^^  fuch  actions  as  making  a  part  of  a  fyftem  of 
**  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the  hap. 
•'  pinefs  either  of  the  individual  or  of  Ibciety, 
*^  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  from  this 
^^  utility,  not  unlike  that  which  we  afcribe  to 
«*  any  well-contrived  machine.'*  Thefe  dif- 
ferent  fentiments,  he  thinks,  exhauft  com- 
pletely. 
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pletely,  in  every  inftance  that  can  be  (up*  sect. 
pofedy  the  compound  fentiment  of  moral  ap- 
probation. "  After  deduflingy  (fap  he,)  in 
^^  any  one  particular  cafe,  all  that  mud  be 
acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fome  one 
or  other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  fliould 
be  glad  to  know  what  remains ;  and  I  (hall 
•*  freely  allow  this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to 
^^  a  moral  fenfe,  or  to  any  other  peculiar  fa- 
"  culty,  provided  any  body  will  afcertain 
•*  precifely  what  this  overplus  is." 

Mr.  Smith's  opinion  concerning  the  nMure 
of  virtue,  is  involved  in  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  principle  of  moral  approbation.  The 
idea  of  virtue,  he  thinks,  always  implies  the 
idea  of  propriety,  or  of  the  fuitablefieis  of  the 
affedlion  to  the  object  which  excites  it ;  which 
fuitablenefs,  according  to  him,  can  be  deter- 
mined in  no  other  way  than  by  the  lympathy 
of  impartial  fpe€tators  with  the  motives  of  the 
agent.  But  ilill  he  apprehends,  that  this  de- 
fcription  of  virtue  is  incomplete  ;  for  although 
in  every  virtuous  a£tion  propriety  is  an  eflen- 
tial  ingredient,  it  is  not  dwap  the  fole  ingre- 
dient. Beneficent  a£lions  have  in  them  an- 
other quality,  by  which  they  appear,  not  only 
to  deferve  approbation,  but  recompenfe,  and 
excite  a  fuperior  degree  of  efleem,  ariflng 
from  a  double  fympathy  with  the  motives  o£ 
the  agent,  and  the  gratitude  of  thofe  who  nre  ^ 
objects  of  his  aff^ion.  In  this  reQ>eft,  be- 
neficence 
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._  neficence  appears  to  him  to  be  diilinguifliecl 
from  the  inlerior  virtues  of  prudence,  vigi- 
lance, circumfpeftion,  temperance,  conftancy, 
firmneCa,  which  are  always  regarded  with  ap- 
probation, but  which  confer  no  merit.  This 
diiUn^lion,  he  apprehend?,  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to  by  moraliils  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  fome  aiibrding  no  explanation  of  the 
approbation  we  bellow  on  the  inferior  virtues; 
a,nd  thofe  of  others  accounting  as  imperfectly 
for  the  peculiar  excellency  wliich  tlie  fupreme 
virtue  of  beneficence  is  acknowledged  to  pof- 
fefs. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments;  a  work  which,  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  entertain  ofthe  juftnefs 
of  its  conclulioiis,  mull  be  allowed  by  all  to 
be  a  fuigular  effort  of  invention,  ingenuity, 
and  fubtiity.  For  my  own  part,  I  mufl  con. 
fefs,  that  it  docs  not  coincide  with  my  no. 
tions  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals  : 
but  I  am  convinced,  at  the  lame  time,  that  it 
contains  a  large  mixture  of  important  truth, 
and  that,  although  the  author  has  fometimes 
been  milled  by  too  great  a  defire  of  general- 
izing his  principles,  he  has  had  the  merit  of 
directing  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in 
a  great  mealUre  efcaped  their  notice.  Of  the 
great  proportion  of  juft  and  found  reafoning 
which  the  theory  involves  its  ftriking  plauii- 
bility 
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bility  i^  a  fufficient  proof;  for^  as  the  author 
hitnfelf  has  remarked^  no  fyftem  in  morals  can 
well  gain  our  aflent,  if  it  does  not  border,  in 
foine  refpeSiS)  upon  the  truth.  ^^  A  iyftem 
of  natural  philofophy  (he  obferves)  may 
appear  very  plaufible^  and  be  for  a  long^ 
time  very  generally  received  in  the  worlds 
^*  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature  f*  but 
the  author  who  ihould  afiign  as  the  caufe 
of  any  natural  fentiment^  fome  principle 
<^  which  neither  had  any  conne6lion  with  it, 
*'  nor  refembled  any  other  principle  which 
"  had  fome  connection,  would  appear  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  to  the  mod  injudicious  and 
inexperienced  reader/'  The  merit,  how^ 
ever,  of  Mr.  Smith's  performance  does  not 
reft  here.  No  work,  undoubtedly,  can  be 
mentioned,  ancient  or  modem,  which  exhi* 
bits  fo  complete  a  view  of  thofe  fa6ls  with  re- 
fpe6l;  to  our  moral  perceptions,  which  it  ia. 
one  great  obje6t  of  this  branch  of  fcience  to 
refer  to  their  general  laws ;  and  upon  this  ac« 
count,  it  well  deferves  the  careful  fludy  of. 
all  whofe  tafte  leads  them  to  profecute  fimilar 
inquiries.  Thefe  lRt6ts  are  indeed  frequently 
exprefled  in  a  language  which  involves  the 
author's  peculiar  theories  :  But  they  are 
always  prefented  in  the  moft  happy  and  beau« 
tiiul  lights }  and  it  ii  eaiy  for  an  attentive 
reader,  by  ftripping  them  of  hypothetical 
terms,  to  date  them  to  bimfelf  with  that  lo« 
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SECT.  P^  precifion,  which,  in  fuch  very  iMflBctrtt 
n^      difquifitions,  can  alone  condu&  us  with  cei- 
tainty  to  the  truth. 

It  is  proper  to  obfefve  further,  that  with 
the  theoretical  do3xines  of  the  book,  there  are 
every  where  interwoven,  with  Angular  tafte 
and  addrefs,  the  purell   and   mod  elevated 
maxibis  concerning  the  prad;ical  condu6l  of 
life  ;  and  that  it  abounds  throughout  with  io- 
terefling  and  inllrudtive  delineations  of  dia- 
ia£ters  and  manners.    A  confiderable  part  of 
it  too   is  employed   in   collateral   inquiries, 
which,  upon   every  hypotheiis  that  can   be 
formed  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals, 
are  of  equal  importance.     Of  this  kind  is  the 
fpeculation  formerly  mentioned,  with  refpeft 
to  the  influence  of  fortune  on  our  moral  ienti- 
ments,  and  another  fpeculation,  nolefs  valua- 
ble, with  refpeft  to  the  influence  of  cuftom  and 
fafliion  on  the  fame  part  of  our  conilitutiom 
The  ftyle  in  which   Mr.  Smith   has  con- 
veyed the  fundamental  principles  on  which  his 
theory  reds,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  fb 
perfectly  fuited  to  the  fubjecl  as  that  which 
he  employs  on  mofl^  other  occaflons.     In  com- 
municating ideas  which  are  extremely  abftraA 
and  fubtile,  and  about  which  it  is  hardly  po£> 
fible  to  reafon  correftly,  Avithout  the  fcrupu- 
lous  ufe  of  appropriated  terms,  he  fometimes 
prefents  to  us  a  choice  of  words,  by  no  means 
llri^lly  fynonimous,  fo  as  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion 
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tion  from  a  precife  and  fteady  conception  of  $  £  c  T. 
his  propofition:  and  a  fimUar  effe€t  is,  in  J^ 
other  inflances,  produced  by  that  diverfity  of 
forms  which,  in  the  courie  of  his  copious  and 
feducing  compofition,  the  fame  truth  infen- 
fibly  aiTumes.  When  the  fubjedl  of  his  work 
leads  him  to  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illuflra* 
tions ;  the  richnefs  and  fluency  of  hi#  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  fldU  with  which  he  wins 
the  attention  and  commands  the  pailions  of 
his  readers,  leave  him,  among  our  Engliih 
moralifls,  without  a  rival. 


THE  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages, which  was,  I  believe,  iiril  annexed 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  is  an  eflay  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  on  which  the  author  himfelf  fet  a  higlL 
value  ;  but,  in  a  general  review  of  his  publi- 
cations, it  deferves  our  attention  lels,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  it  contains,  than  as  a 
{pecimen  of  a  particular  fort  of  inquiry,  which, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  of  modem  origin, 
and  which  feems,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to 
have  interefted  Mr.  Smith's  curiofity.  Some- 
thing very  fimilar  to  it  may  be  traced  in  all  his 
different  works,  whether  moral,  political,  or 
literary ;  and  on  all  thefe  fubje£ts  he  has  ex- 
emplified it  with  the  happieft  fuccels. 

'  '^     "^  When, 
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When,  in  fuch  a  period  of  fociety  as  tlliLt  in 
which  we  live,  we  compare  our  intellefilual 
acquirements,  our  opinions,  manners,  and  in- 
ftitutions,  with  thofe  which  prevail  among 
rude  tribes,  it  cannot  fail  to  occuf  to  us  as  an 
interefting  queftion,  by  what  gradual  fteps 
the  tranfition  has  been  made  from  the  Utti. 
fimple  efforts  of  uncultivated  nature,  to  a  ftAte 
of  things  fo  wonderfully  artificial  and  com- 
plicated. Whence  hasarifen  that  fyftematical 
beauty  which  we  admire  in  the  flru6lure  of  a 
cultivated  language  j  that  analogy  which  runs 
through  tlic  mixture  of  languages  fpoken  by 
the  moft  remote  and  uncouncfted  nations  ; 
and  thofe  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  all 
diftiilguilhed  from  each  other  ?  Whence  the 
origin  of  the  different  fciencesand  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  ;  and  by  what  chain  has  the  mind 
been  led  from  their  firft  rudiments  to  their  !all 
and  mofl  refined  imjirovemenfs  ?  Whence 
the  aftoniOiing  fabrick  of  the  political  union  j 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  governments ;  and  the  different  forms 
which  civilized  fociety  has  affumed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world  ?  On  moll  of  thefe  fub- 
je6ls  very  little  information  is  to  be  expelled 
from  hifl:ory ;  for  long  before  that  flage  of 
ibcicty  when  men  begin  to  think  of  recording 
their  tranfafilions,  many  of  the  moft  import- 
ant Jleps  of  their  progrefs  have  been  made.  A 
few  inlulated  fa&.s  may  perhaps  be  coUefted 
from 
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from  the  cafual  obfervations  of  travellers,  wno  sect. 

have  ^ewed  the  arrangements  of  rude  na-  ^ ^^ 

tions ;  but  nothing,  it  is  evident,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this*  way,  which  approaches  to  a  re* 
l^tar  andxM>nne^ed  detail  of  human  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  Want  of  direft  evidence,  we  are 
under '  a  neceffity  of  fupply ing  the  place  of 
faA  by  conje6fcure ;  and  when  we  are  unable 
to  afcertain  how  men  have  a6hially  condudted 
themfelves  dpon  particular  occafions,  of  con- 
fideridg  in  what  manner  they  are  likely  to 
ha^e  procei^ed,  from  the  principles  of  their 
nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  exter- 
nal fituation.  In  fuch  inquiries,  the  detached 
fa6ts  which  travels  and  voyages  afford  us,  may 
frequently  ferve  as  land-marks  to  our  fpecu- 
kttions;  and  fometimes  our  conclufions  a 
priori  may  tend  to  confinn  the  credibility  of 
faas,  which,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  appeared 
to  be  dpubtful  or  incredible. 

Nor  are  fuch  theoretical  views  of  human 
afikirs  fubfervient  merely  to  the  gratification 
of  curiofity«  In  examining  the  hillory  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace 
the  proceis  by  which  an  event  has  been  pro* 
duced,  it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  able 
to  (how  how  it  may  have  been  produced  by 
aatural  caufes*  Thus,  in  the  inflance  which 
has  fuggefled  thefe  remarks,  although  it  is 

VOL.  V.  G  G  impoffible 


»;E'C'T^  impoffible  to  determine  with  ceiti^nt^  wlutt 
^  the  Heps  were  by  whidr  any  particular  lau* 
guage  was  formed-,  yet  if  we  canifliew.  Iron 
the  known,  principles  of  human  nature,  haw 
all'  its<  various  parta  might  gradually  h»ve 
arifen,  the  mind  is  not  only  to  a  certaia-  de^ 
gree  iatisfied,  but  a  check  is-  giv^.  to  that 
mckient  philofppby,  which  refers  to  a  miraclof 
whateveri  ^pearances,  both  in  the-  nalural 
and  moral  worlds,  it  ia. unable  to. enplwit  [ 

To  this:  ^edes  ot  philofophical  invdligiu 
tion^  which  has  no  afqiropriated  name  in  our 
lax^age^  I  ihall  take  the  liberty  of  giviii^ 
the  title  of  I^eareUcal  at  Omje&uralJIi/kkry^ 
aor  ewpreflion  which  coincides-  pretty  neairly 
H^  ita  meaning  with  that  of  Naturai.Hyiairy^ 
a0  employed  by  Mr.  Hume*,  and  with  what 
ibme  f^r^ach  writers  have  caiSl^d  HffloireMai* 
Jinnee^ 

The:  mtathematicai  fciences^  both  pure  and 
mixed,  afford,  in  many  of  their  branches,  very 
ftveurable  fubje6ls  for  theoretical  hiilory; 
and  a-  very  competent  judge,  the  late  M« 
d'Alembert,  has  recommended  thisr  armngok 
ment  of  their  elementary  principles^  which  if 
founded  on  the  natural  fucceffion  of  inven- 
tions and  diiboveries,  as  the  beft  adsqited  for 
interefting  the  curiolity  and  exercifing  the 
genius  of  (llidents.  The  fame  author  points 
out  as  a  model  a  palTage  in  Montucla's  Hiftoiyi 

«  See  his  Natural  HifUny  of  Religion 

of 
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et  MathematioSy  where  aa^  attempt  is  made  to  9^  b^  c  *& 
eidubk  the  gradual  progreik  of  philofophicsd  ^  _J^ 
i^ciUation,  from  the  firft  conclufions  fug- 
geAed  by  a  general  furvey  of  the  heavens^  to 
the  dbdtrines  of  CoperniQus.  It  is  (bmewhat 
remarkable^  that  a  theoretical  hiilory  of  this 
very  fcieiice  (in  which  we  have,  perhaps^  a 
better  opportunity  than  in  any  other  inftance 
whatever^  of  comparing  the  natural  advances 
of  the  mind  with  the  ad:ual  fucceffion  of  by* 
pothetical  fyftems)  was  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
earlieft  compofitions,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
finall  number  of  his  manufcripts  which  he  did 
not  deftroy  before  his  death. 

I  already  hinted,  that  inquiries  perfc^ly 
analogous  to  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the 
modes,  of  government,  and  to  the  municipal 
inftitutions  which  have  obtained  among  di£» 
ferent  nations.  It  is  but  lately,  however,  that 
thefe  important  fubie3:s  have  been  confidercd 
in  this  point  of  view ;  the  greater  part  of  po*- 
liticians  before  the  time  of  Montefquieu,  havw 
ing  contented  themfelves  with  an  hiftorical 
ilatement  of  fa£ts,  and  with  a  vague  reference: 
of  laws  to  the  wifdom  of  particular  legillators^ 
or  to  accidental  circumftances,  which  it  i» 
DOW  impoffible  to  afcertain«  Montefquieu,  on: 
the  contrary,  confidered  laws  as  originating 
chiefly  from  the  circumfl^ances  of  ibciety ;  and 
attempted  to  account,  from  the  changes  in 
the  ooadittaD  of  mankind,,  which  take  place 

00a  in 
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in  the  different  ftages  of  their  progrefs,  fc*  ' 
the  correfpoiidiug  alterations  which  their  in-- 
ftitiitioiis  undergo.  It  is  thus  that,  in  his 
occafioiial  elucidations  of  the  Roman  jurif^ 
prudence,  inftcad  of  bewihlering  himielf 
among  the  erudition  of  feholialls  and  of  an- 
tiquaries, we  frequently  find  him  borrowing 
his  lights  iioin  the  niofl  remote  and  uncon- 
nefted  quarters  of  the  g'lobe,  and  combining 
the  cafual  obl'ervations  of  illitciate  travellers 
and  navigators,  into  a  [jhilofopliical  commen- 
tary on  the  hiltory  of  law  and  of  manners. 

Tlie  advances  made  in  this  line  of  iiic(uiry 
fincc  Montefquifu's  time  have  been  great. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  Iliflorical  Law  Trails, 
has  given  fome  excellent  fpeciniens  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Elliiys  on  the  Hillory  of  Pro- 
perty and  of  Criminal  Law,  and  many  inge- 
nious ipeculations  of  the  fame  kind  occur  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Millar. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  writings,  whatever  be  the 
nature' of  his  fubjefl,  he  leldom  millcs  an  op- 
portunity of  indulging  his  curiolity,  in  tracing: 
from  tlie  principle.?  of  human  nature,  or  from. 
the  circumllances  of  foeiety,  the  origin^of  the- 
opinions  and,  the  inftitutions  which- he  de- 
luribes.  I  formerly  mentioned  a  fragment 
concerning  the  Hiltory  of  Allronomy  wliich 
he  lias  left  for  publication  ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  fay  more  than  once,  that  he  liad  pro- 
K'L'ted,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  lile,  a  liiftory 

oV 
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^f  the  Other  fciences  on  the  fiunevplait  Ib  s  s  c  T. 
Jiis  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vjarious  difquifitioiis  are  ^  ^_ 
Jntroduced  which. have  a  Jike  object  in  view;, 
.particularly  the  theorejtical delineation  he  has 
given  of  Uie  natural, p^qgrefe  of  opulence  in 
a  country  ;  and  bi&inJk'e(ligatioQ.pf  tlie  cauies 
•wiiich  have  inverted  this  order  in  the^di^ere^t 
countries  of  modern  Europe*  His  leftures  on 
jurifprudence  feem,  from  the  account  of  theta 
forjnerly  given,  to  haye  abounde4  ip^.A^cU  Jiir 
.iquirios. 

J  am  informed  by  the  lame  gentleman  yi§^o 
/avoured  me  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith^B 
lectures  at  Glafgow,  that  he  had  heard  him 
fometimes  hint  an  intention  of  writing  a  trea- 
.tife  upon  t^e  Greek  and  Roman  republics. 
^'  And  after  alL,that-has  been  publifhed  on 
"  that  fubjeft,  I  am  convjn^d  (lays  he),  that 
•**  the  obfervations  pf  Mrv^i^ith  would  have 
>^  fuggefted  many  r  new  and  important  views 
•'  copceriiing^t^Q.  inteiiiud  and  4omeilic  cirr 
^>.  cumftances  of  thpfe  natio|[is,  ^wl)ich  would 
♦'  have  difplayed  their  feveral  fyilepis  -of  por 
^'  li(^9  in  a  light  much  lefs  artificial  t^an 
<*  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared." 

The  fajtne  turn  oJT  thipking  was  frequently, 
in  his  focial  hpur^,.  applied  to  more  familiar 
iubje&S}  and  thexfajiciful  theories  which, 
.without  the  lead  affectation  of  ingenuity,  he 
.was  continually  flarting  upon  all  the  common 
ftiqpics  pf  difcourfe,  gave  to  hisxonveriation  a 

003  novelty 
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•_  Dovelty  and  variety  that  were  quite  ihc«- 
hauilible.  Hence  too  the  minutenefs  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  knowledge  on  many  trifling  ar- 
ticles, which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  ipeciilations, 
he  had  been  led  to  conlider  from  fome  new 
and  intereiling  point  of"  view  ;  and  of  which 
hia  lively  and  circumftantial  defcriptions 
amufed  his  friends  the  more,  that  he  feemed 
to  be  habitually  inattentive,  in  fo  remarkable 
a  degree,  to  what  was  palling  around  him. 

1  have  been  led  into  tlicfe  remarks  by  the 
Diflertation  on  tlie  Formation  of  Languages, 
■rwhich  exhibits  a  very  beautiiid  fpecimen  of 
theoretical  hiftory,  applied  to  afubjeft  equally 
curious  and  difficult.  The  analogy  between 
the  train  of  thinking  from  which  it  has  taken 
its  rife,  and  that  which  has  fuggelled  a  va- 
riety of  his  other  difqnifitions,  will,  I  hope, 
te  a  fufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
digreflion  ;  more  particularly,  as  it  will  enable 
me  to  limpllfy  the  account  which  1  am  to  give 
flttcrwards,  of  his  inquiries  concerning  poli- 
tical economy. 

1  Ihall  only  obferve  farther  on  this  head,  that 
when  different  theoretical  hiftoriesarcpropofed 
by  different  ^Titers,  of  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  any  one  line  of  exertion,  thefe 
theories  are  not  always  to  be  underftood  as 
ftanding  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  If  the 
progreis  delineated  in  all  of  them  be  piaufi- 
ble,  it  is  poflible  at  leaft,  that  they  may  aH 
have 


m  ijoustL  «fitTft,  'ihib.  ^ 

Imvetefen  idalized ;  filr  ^UiHttn  iUffitlrs  %01^  SE'C'T. 
exhibit,  io  any  two  iinftaife^,  c&j^($rfti^  4*»i.  ^_^;^ 
fiinnity.  But  whether  £fbey  dicive  beeli  *re« 
alized  ormo,  is  ^ften  tfOBeftioirof  littlekxmibb. 
quenee.  in  moft  ca&s,  dt  is  of  tm^eamjloM^ 
ance  to  siicertain  the  progiefii  that  Ib  mdli  Am- 
ple, than  Ike  progrefe  ibtft  is  mbft-f^gpiteieibte 
to  £[[& ;  for,  paradoxical  as  ^tbe  'propofleiou 
may  appeac,  it  ie  certainly  twe,'tteiit4:he'TCiil 
prc^e&^ifl  Dottalwaryts  the  'moil  nataral.  ^ 
may  iiavieibeen  determined  rby  plot  tcuiar  aocii^ 
dents,  which  are  mot  liklsly  iagain  to  ^oooui;, 
and  which /cannot  be  confidered  as  forming 
any>part  i^f  that  general  iprovifion  ^whicfarnai* 
tase^has  «made  ^or  thie  ibnpiovement  rof  tbe 


'IN  'order  ^  -make  rfbme  amends  for  rtfae 
length  (I  am  afraid  I  may  add  for  the  tedi* 
Imfiiefs)  of  this  fck^ion,  I  &all  ful^ili  tiodt 
an  original  letter  of  Mr.  (Hume's,  faddn^fied 
to  Mr.  Smith,  foon  after  the  publication  of 
tiis  ITheory.  It  isiflrongly  marked  with  rthat 
«a|y  and  affectionate  :pleaiaiiiry  which  diftin* 
gttiJhed  Mr.  Hume's  epiilolary  ^orrefpond^ 
ciflice,  and  is  ^entitled  to  a  jdaoe  in  !tfais;Ma» 
moir,  'on  Account. of  its  connedUon  'with  lan 
important  event  of  Mr.  •  Smith*^  ilif e,  rwduoh 
£nm  after  removed  itim  into:  a  newTcene,.  and 
iaSmtmo&f  1ii>ax!0nfidembieidegrse,'the  fiib^ 

c  G  4  fequent 
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s  B  c  T.  fequent  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  ^  The  ieHei?  m 
^^_f  dated  from  London,  12th.  April  17 ^g^ 

«*  I.  give  you  thanks  .for  the  agreeable 
prefent  of  your  Theory,  iWeddorbum  and  I 
made  prefents  of.  oui:'- copies  to  fuch.  of  our 
acquaintances  as  we .  thought  good  judges, 
and  proper  to.  fpread  the  reputation  of  the 
book*  I  fent  oneL  to  the  Dtuke  of  Argyll,  to 
Xx)rd  Lyttleton,  Horace;  Walpole,  Soame 
Jennyns,  and  Burke,  tan  Irilh  gentleman, 
who  wrote  lately  a.  very  pretty  treatife  on  the 
3ublime.  Millar,  defired  my  permiilion  to 
fend  one  in  your  name  to .  Dn  Warburtom 
I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  could 
tell  you  finnething  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  hoqk^ 
and  could  prognollicate  with  fome  probability, 
-  whether  it  ihould  be  finally  damned  to  obli- 
vion, or  fhould  be  regiftered  in  the  temple  of 
immortality,  r  Though  it  has  been  publiflked 
only  a-few  weeks,  I  think  there  appear  already 
fuch  ilrong  fymptoms,  that  I  can  almofl 
venture  •to  foretel  its  fate.     It  is  in  fhort 

this r— ^ —  But  I  have  been  interrupted 

in  my  letter  by  a  foolifli  impertinent  vifit  of 
one  who  has  lately  come  from  Scotland.  He 
tells  me  that  the  Uniyerfity  of  Glalgow  intend 
to  declare  Rouet's.  office  vacant,  upon  his 
going  abroad  with  Lord  Hope.  I  queflion 
not  but  you  will  have  our  friend  Fergufon  in 
your  eye,  ia  cafe  another  project  for  procuring 
him  a  place  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
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ihouid  fail.   Fergufon  has  very  much  polifhed  s  B  c  T 

and  improved  his  treatife  on  Refinemeat*,*  ^ ^ 

^nd  with  fome  amendments  it  will  make  jm 
admirable  book,  and  difcovers  an  elegant  aii4 
a  fingular  geaius. .  The  Epigoniad,  I  hop^ 
will  do  J  but  it  is  fomewhat  up-hUl  workt 
As  I  doubt  not  but  you  confult  the  reviews 
Jfometimes  at  prefent,  you  will  fee  in  the 
Critical  Review  a  letter  upon  that  poem ;  and 
I  delire  you  to  employ  your  conjectures  in 
finding  out  the  author.  Let  me  fee  a  fample 
of  your  ikill  in  knowing  liands  by  your 
guefling  at  the  perfon.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord 
Kames's  Law  Tra6ls.  A  man  might  as  well 
think  of  making  a  fine  fauce  by  a  mixture  of 
wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
pofition  by  joining  metaphyfics  and  Scotch 
Jaw.'  However,  the  book,  I  believe,  has 
merit ;  though  few  people  will  take  the  pains 
of  diving  into  it.  But,  to  return  to  your 
book,  and  its  fuccefs  in  this  town,  I  mufl  tell 
you .  A  plague  of  interruptions !  I 

ordered  my felf  to  be  denied;  and  yet  here 
is  one  that,  has  .broke  in  upon  me  again.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
^eal  of  literary  con verfatian.  You  told  me 
that  you  was  curious  of  literary  anecdotes^ 
and  therefore  I  ihall  inform  you  of  a  fewjtbat 

*  PublKhed  afterwards  t^ider  the  tkle  of  **  An  EIGiy  oii^the 
Jpjlbiy  of  Civil  Society/' 

hai'e 
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T.  *aviB  come  to  mr  knowledge.  I  believe  3 
have  mentioned  to  you  already  Helvetius^ 
book  de  rEfprit.  It  is  worth  your  reading, 
tiot  for  its  philofophy,  which  I  do  not  hi^ify 
value,  but  for  its  agreeable  compofition.  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  wherein 
he  tells  me  that  my  name  was  mucli  ofteaer 
in  the  manufcript,  but  that  the  Cenfor  of 
books  at  Paris  obliged  him  to  ftrike  .itxtnt, 
Voltaire  has  lately  publillicd  a  fraall  work 
■called  Candide,  ou  VOptimfhie.     I  fliall  give 

you  a  detail  of  it Birt  what  is  all 

this  to  my  book  ?  fnyyou. — My  dear  Mr.  Smith, 
(have  patience :  Compofe  yoiirfelf  to  tran- 
^quillity.  Shew  yourfelf  a  philofopher  in 
■praiSire  as  well  ae  profeifion :  Think  on  the 
"cmptinefs,  and  rallinefs,  and  tlitility  of  the 
■common  judgments  of  men  :  IIow  little  they 
■Ore  rt^gulated  by  reafon  in  any  iiibjefit,  much 
more  in  philolhphical  fubjefts,  which  fo  £ir 
^exceed  the  comprehcnfion  of  the  vulgar. 


-Non  n  quid  turbida  fiomsi 


Elcvei,  accedas;  examenve  impmbum  inillk 
Cdtiges  [rutina ;  ncc  te  qiixftvens  extn. 

A  wife  man's  kingdom  is  his  own  bread ;  o^ 
if  he  ever  looks  farther,  it  will  only  be  to  the 
judgment  .of  a  feleft  few,  who  are  free  ii-om 
prejudices,  and  capable  of  examining  his 
work.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  llronger 
jjrefumption  of  ialfehood  than  the  approbation 
3  of 
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'of  the  multitude;  and  Pbocion,  ywtt  know,  be  c^Ti 
rfways  fufpefted  himfelf  of  fome  ^blunder,  ,   3„ 
"when  he  was  attended  with  "the  applaufes  ti 
*the  populace. 

**  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  you  have  duly 
prepared  yourfelf  for  the  word  by  aU  4hefe 
refledlions,  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the  mdlan* 
choly  news,  that  your  book  has  been  veiy 
unfortunate ;  for  the  piiWic  feem  difpctfed  t6 
applaud  it  extremely.  It  was  lo<Aedfor%^ 
the  fodlifh  people  with  forae  impatience ;  afiiA 
the  mob  of  literati  ire  beginning  already  to'be 
very  loud  in  its  praifes.  Three  Bifliops  called 
yefterday  at  Millar's  fhop  in  order  to  hny 
copies,  and  to  afk  queftions  about  the  author. 
The  Biihop  of  Peterborough  faid  he  had' 
paiTed  the  evening  in  a  company  where  lie 
Ixeard  it  extdlled  above  aU  books  in  the 
world.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  more  decifive 
than  he  ufes  to  be  in  its  favour.  I  fuppofe 
lie  either  confiders  it  as  an  exotic,  or  thinks 
the  author  will  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  the 
©kifgow  eleftions.  Lord  Lyttleton  fays,  that 
ilobertfon  and  Smith  and  Bower  are  the 
glories  of  Englilh  literature.  Ofwifld  prcrteftft 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped  more 
inftrudtion  or  entertainment  from  it.  Bdt 
you  may  eafily  judge  what  reliance  can  be  pdt 
on  his  judgment  who  has  been  engaged  all 
his  life  in  public  bufinds,  and  who  never  fees^ 
.ttiylkidts  ifl  bis  ifriends.    Millar  ^exults  and^ 

brags 
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•.  brags  that  two-thijcls  of  tl^ie  edition  are  already 
Jtblil,  and  tliat  lie  is  now  Jiirc  of  fiicccfs.  You 
fee  what  a  fon  of  the  earth  that  is,  to  value 
book'^  only  by  the  profit  they  biiTig  liim.  In 
that  view,  I  believe  it  may  provp  a  very  good 
book. 

'*  Charles  Townfend,  who  pafTes  for  the 
clevercft  fellow  in  England,  is  fo  taken  with 
the  performance,  that  he  faid  to  OfwaUl  Iig 
would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleudi  under  the 
author's  care,  and  would  make  it  worth  his 
wliile  to. accept  of  that  cliarge.  As  foon  as 
I  heard  this  I  called  on  him  twice,  with  a  view 
of  talking  witli  liini  about  the  matter,  and  of 
convincing  hini  of  the  projiricty  of  fending 
that  yoinig  Nobleman  to  GIftfgow :  For  I 
could  not  liope,  that  he  could  otter  you  any 
terms  which  vouhl  tempt  you  to  renounce 
your  Profcflbrflilp.  lint  I  mifled  him, 
Mr.  Townfcnd  i)a(rcs  for  being  a  little  un^ 
certain  in  liis  rcfuLutions  ;  fo  perhaps  you  imetj 
not  build  mufh  on  this  fally, 

*'  In  recomijcnce  ibr  lb  jniniy  mortifying 
things  which  notliing  but  truth  could  have 
extorted  from.ine,  and  wliicli  I  could  ealily 
have  niultiphcd  to  a  greater  luunhcr,  1  doubt 
not  but  you  are  fo  good  a  Chriftian  as  to 
return  good  for  evil ;  and  to  flatter  my  vanity 
by  telling  me,  tliat  all  the  godly  in  .ScotIan4 
abufe  me  for  my  account  of  John  Knox  an4 
[he  Kelbrniation.    I  fiippole  you  arc  glad  tq 

2  fta 
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fee  my  paper  end,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  8  e  c  T. 
conclude  with  .  3l 

Your  humbU  fervant,  ^ 

David  Humb/- 


SECT.  III. 

From  the  Publication  qfThe  Theory  qf  Moral 
Sentiments^,  till  that  ojl  The  Wealth  qf 
Nations. 

m 

AFrER  the  publication  of  \he  Theory  of  s  E  c  T. 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mn  Smith  remained  ^  _^^ 
four  years  at  Glafgow,  difcharging  his'ofiicial 
duties  with  unabated  vigour,  and  witli  increaf- 
ing  reputation.     During  that  time,  the  plan 
of  his   le6lures    underwent  a    confider^ble 
change.     His  ethical  do6lrines,  of  which  he 
had  now  publilhed  fo  valuable  a  part,  occupied 
a  much  fmaller  portion  of  the  courfe  than 
formerly :  and  accordingly,  his  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  a  more  complete  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  jurilprudence  and  of 
political  economy. 

To  this  lad  fubjefil,  his  thoughts  appear  to 
have  been '  occafibnally  turned  from  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
uninterrupted  friendfliip  he  had  always  main« 
tained  with  his  old  companion  Mr.  Ofwald, 

had 
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9^3^01^  hadibmerteiidencgii^txi  emro^iDagehim  inipit^ 
^  ,  fecuting  this  branch  of  his  fludiev;.  andtbe 
publication  of  Mr.Hume's  pditicsal  difcourfes^ 
Ih;  tht  year;  1752,  could  not  fail  to  confirm 
him  in  thofe    liberal  views  of  commercial 
policy  which  had  already  opened  to  him  in 
the  flourfe  of  his  own  inquiries.      His  long 
refidence  in  one  of  the  mofl  enlightened  mer- 
cantile towns  in  this  ifland^  and  the  habits  of 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  the  moft 
refpe6table  of  its  inhabitantls,  afforded  him  aH 
importunity    of  deriving   what   commercial 
information  he  flood  in  need  of,  from  the 
bed  fources ;  and  it  is  a  circumflance  no  lefs 
honourable   to  their  liberality  than   to  his 
talents,  that  notwithdanding  the  reluctance 
ib  common  among  men  of  bufinefs  to  liflen  to 
the  conclufions  of  mere  fpeculation,  and  the 
diredt  oppofition  of  his  leading  principles  to 
all  the  old  maxims  of  trade,  he  was  able,  be- 
fore he  quitted  his  fituation  in  the  univerfity, 
to  rank  fome  very  eminent  merchants  in  the 
number  of  his  profelytes  *• 

Among  the  (ludents  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures, and  whofe  minds  were  not  previoufly. 
warped  by  prejudice,  the  progrefs  of  his 
opinions,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  was 
much  more  rapid.  It  was  this  clafs  of  his 
friends  accordingly  that  firft  adopted  his  fyfl 

^  I  mention  this  fa^  on  the  refpe<flable  authority  of  James 
RJtchle»  £fq.  of  Gla%qw. 

tern 
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of  its  fiindamental  prinoiples  over  thig  giu:l;.Q£  t-J^ 
tbe  kingdom. 

Towards?  the  end  of  1763^  Mn  Smithiron 
oeived  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Charles  Towhh 
&nd  to  accompany  the  Duke  o£  BuGcleyqh^ 
on  hia  travda;  and  the  liberal  terms  in  whtch^ 
the  propofallwas  made  to  him,  added  to  tber 
ftrong^deiire  he  had  felt  of  vifiting  the  Conti^f 
nent  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  refign  hit> 
officeat  Glafgow.  With  the  connection  Mrhichi 
he  was^  led.  to  form,  in  confequence  of  ttnsi 
change  in  hiafituation,  he  had  reafon  to  bet 
fatisfied  in  an  uncommon  degree,  andr  he^ 
s^ways.fpoke  of  it  with  pleafure  and  gratitude., 
To  the  public,  it  was  not  perhaps  a  change^ 
equally  fortunate  ;  as  it  <  interrupted  that^ 
ftudioua  leifure  for'  which  nature  feems  tot 
have  deiUned-^him,  and  in  which  alone  he  coidcb 
have  hoped  to  accomplilh  thofe  literary  protn 
je6la  which  had  flattered  the  ambition  of  hiity 
youthftU.geniua. 

The.  aitemtion,.  however,  which)  from  thia» 
period^  took  place  in  his  habits,  was  not  withi- 
out  its  advantages..     He  had  hitherto  lived 
chiefly  within  the.  walls  of  an  univerflty ; .  and 
although  to  a  mind  like  his,  the  obfervatioa: 
c^  human  nature  on  the  fmatleft  fcale  is  fuf^ 
ficient  to  conv^  a  tolerably  juil  cono^tioa 
of  what  pafles  on  the  0t9t  theatre  of  thei 
world,  yet  it  is  not'  to  be  doubted^  that  the/ 

variety 
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T.  variety  of  fcenes  through  which  he  aflenvard* 
_^  pafled,  mud  have  enriched  his  mind  with 
many  new  ideas,  and  corrc6led  many  of  thofe 
mifapprehenfions  of  life  and  manners  which 
the  bed  defcriptions  of  them  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  convey.  —  But  wiiatcver  were  the  lights 
that  his  travels  afforded  to  him  as  a  ftudent  of 
human  nature,  they  were  probably  ufeful  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree,  in  enabUng  him  to  perfect 
that  lyftemof  political  economy,  of  wliich  he 
had  already  delivered  the  principles  in  his 
leisures  at  Glafgow,  and  which  it  was  now  the 
leading  objc6l  of  his  ftudies  to  prepare  for 
the  public.  Tlie  coincidence  between  forae 
of  thefe  princijiles  and  the  diftinguifhing 
tenets  of  the  IVeTieli  economics,  who  were  at 
that  very  time  in  the  height  of  their  reputa-- 
tion,  and  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with 
fome  of  tlie  leaders  of  that  fefl,  could  not  fail 
to  aflill  him  in  methodizing  and  digelling  his- 
fpeculations ;  while  the  valuable  collection  of 
fadls,  accumulated  by  tlie  zealous  induftry  of  ■ 
their  numerous  adherents,  furniflied  him  with 
ample  materials  for  iliullrating  and  confirming  . 
his  theoretical  conclufions. 

After  leaving  Glafgow,  Mr.  Smith  joined, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  London  early  in  the 
year  1764,  and  fet  out  witli  him  for  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  month  of  March  following.  At 
Dover  they  were  metbySirJames  Macdonald, 
who  accQiupanied  them  to  Paris,  and  with 
whom 
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whom  Mr.  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  a  s  s  c  T. 
friendfliip,  which  he  always  mentioned  with 
great  fenfibility,  and  of  which  he  often  la- 
mented the  fhort  duration.  The  panegyrics 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  accompliihed 
and  amiable  perfon  has  been  honoured  by  fo 
many  diilinguiihed  chara6ters  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  are  a  proof  how  well 
fitted  his  talents  were  to  command  general 
admiration.  The  efteem  in  which  his  abili« 
ties  and  learning  were  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  a 
teftimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit  of  ftill 
fuperior  value.  Mr.  Hume,  too,  feems,  in 
this  inflance,  to  have  partaken  of  his  friend's 
enthufiafm.  "  Were  you  and  I  together 
**  (fays  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith),  we  (hould 
**  filed  tears  at  prefent  for  the  death  of  poor 
"  Sir  James  Macdonald.  We  could  not  pof- 
*«  fibly  have  fuftered  a  greater  lofe  than  in 
**  that  valuable  young  man.'' 

In  this  firft  vifit  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  -Mr.  Smith  employed  only  ten  or 
twelve  days*,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 

Thouloufe, 

*  The  day  after  hit  arrival  at  Parisy  Mr.  Smith  fent  a  formal  re* 
(ignatioii  of  his  IVofeflbdhip  to  the  Redlor  of  the  Univeriity  of 
Glalgow.  **  I  never  was  more  anxious  (fays  he  in  the  condufioa 
**  of  this  letter)  for  the  good  of  the  College^  than  at  this  moment  ; 
^  and  I  (Incerely  wilh»  that  whoever  b  my  fucceflbr  may  not  only 
*  do  credit  to  the  office  by  hb  abilitiesy  but  be  a  comfort  to  the 
^  very  excdDent  men  with  whom  he  is  likely  to  fpend  his  life>  by 
^  tKe  probity  of  his  hearty  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  temper.'' 

The  following  extra^  from  the  records  of  the  Univeriity>  which 
follows  immediately  after  Mr.  Smith's  letter  of  reiignation>  is  at 

VOL.  V*  H  R  otice 
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8  s  c  T.  Thouloufe,  where  they  fixed  their  refidence 
^  ^  for  eighteen  months  ;  and  where,  in  addition 
to  the  pleafure  of  an  agreeable  ibciety,  Mn 
Smith  had  an  opportunity  of  corredting  and 
extending  his  information  concerning  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  France,  by  the  intimacy  ,in 
which  he  lived  with  fome  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  Parliament. 

•  From  Thouloufe  they  went,  by  a  pretty 
extenfive  tour,  through  the  fouth  of  France  to 
Geneva.  Here  they  pafied  two  months. 
The  late  Earl  Stanhope,  for  whofe  learning 
and  wortli  Mr.  Smith  entertained  a  fincere 
refpedl,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  that  re- 
public. 

About  Chriftmas  1765,  they  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  till  October  follow- 
ing.    The  fociety  in  which  Mr.  Smith  (pent 

once  a  tefUmony  to  his  aflidulty  as  a  Profdlor>  ind  a  proof  of  die 
juit  fenfe  whicl)  that  learned  body  entertained  of  the  talents  and 
worth  of  the  colleague  they  had  loft  : 

«  The  meeting  accept  of  Dr.  Smith's  refignition,  in  tennt  of 

«  the  above  letter,  and  the  office  of  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Philofopky 

«  in  this  Univerfity  is  therefore  hereby  declared  to  be  vacant.  The 

«<  Univerfity,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  help  exprefEng  their  fincov 

**  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith,  whofe  diftinguiihed  probity 

^  and  amiable  qualities  procured  him  the  efteem  and  affe^km  of 

«  his  colleagues  ;  and  whofe  uncommon  genius,  great  abilitiet»  ?«d 

«  extenfive  learning,  did  fo  much  honour  to  this  (bciety ;  hit 

••  elegant  and  ingenious  Theory   of  Moral  Sentiments   having 

«*  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  men  of  tafte  and  Uteratqiv 

^  throughout  Europe.      His  happy  talent  in  illufirating  abfira^ed 

^  fubje^,  and  faithful  afliduity  in  communicating  iiieful  know- 

<•  ledge,  diftinguiihed  him  as  a  Profeflbr,  and  at  once  afforded 

**  the  greateft  pleafure  and  the  moft  important  infinJi^Uon   to  tha 

•«  youth  under  his  care." 

4  thefe 

/ 
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thefe  ten  months,  may  be  conceived  from  the  sect.' 
advantages  he  enjoyed,  in  confequence  of  the  ^ 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Hume.  Turgot, 
Quefiial,  Necker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances ;  and  fome 
of  them  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
reckon  among  his  friends.  From  Madame 
D' Anville,  the  refpeftable  mother  of  the  late 
excellent  and  much  lameinted  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucauld*,   he    received    many   attentions, 

which 


♦  The  foUowing  1etter>  which  has  been  ▼ory  accidentally  pre- 
served) while  it  ferves  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Smith's  connedtioa 
with  the  family  of  Rochefoucauld^  is  fo  expreffive  of  the  vtrtuooe 
and  liberal  mind  of  the  writer^  that  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  ^Ti 
pleafure  to  the  Society  to  record  it  in  their  Tranladiions  : 

Parift  3*  Man  1778. 

*<  Le  defir  de  fe  rappeller  k  votre  fouvenir)  Moniieur>  quand  on 
a  eu  I'honneur  de  tous  connoitre>  doit  vous  paroitre  fort  naturel ; 
permettez  que  nons  faifiifions  pour  celat  ma  Mere  et  moi*  Tocca- 
(ion  d'une  edition  nouvelle  des  Maximes  de  la  Rocbefoueauldf  dont 
nous  prenons  la  liberte  de  vous  ofiHr  un  exemplaire.  Vous  voyez 
que  nous  n'avons  point  de  rancune>  puifque  le  mal  que  vous  avez 
dit  de  lui  dans  la  Tbcorie  des  Sentimenj  Morauxf  ne  nous  em- 
pMie  point  de  vous  envoyer  ce  mcme  ouvrage.  11  s'ea  eft  meme 
falhi  de  peu  que  je  ne  fifle  encore  pinsy  carj'avois  eu  pcut-^tre  U 
t^^te  d'entreprendre  une  traduction  de  votre  Tbeorie ;  mate 
comme  je  venois  de  terminer  la  premi^  partiey  j'ai  vu  parottre  hi 
traduction  de  M.  I'Abbe  Blavety  et  j'ai  ^  fbrc6  de  renoncer  aa 
plaifir  que  j'anrois  eu  de  faire  pafler  dans  ma  langue  on  det  meil* 
leurs  ouvrages  de  la  v6tre  *• 

**  n  auroit  bien  fallu  pour  lors  entreprendre  une  juftification  de 
mon  grandp^.  Pdit-^tre  n^aoroit-il  pat  ^t^  difBciley  pcemi^re- 
tnent  de  I'excufefy  en  difanty  qu'il  avtnt  toujours  vu  les  hommet  ^ 
la  Cour,  et  dans  la  guerre  civile^  deux  theatre*  fur  le/queh  iU/ori$ 

♦  Note(C) 
BB  a  artamiPieni 
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SECT,  ^vhich  he  always  recollefled  witli  particnlar 
_^^  ^  gratitude. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  pre- 
ferved  no  journal  of  this  very  interefting 
period  of  his  hiflory  ;  and  fuch  was  his  aver- 
iion  to  write  letters,  that  I  fcarcely  fuppofe 
any  memorial  of  it  exifts  in  his  correfpoudence 
with  his  friends.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  memory,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by 
few,  made  it  of  little  confequence  to  himfeU* 


lertahiement  plus  mawvau  qt^ailleurs  ;  et  enfuite  de  juftifier  par 
U  conduite  pofonellc  ile  Tauteur,  les  prinripes  qui  font  certaineinent 
trap  genenlifes  dans  Ion  ou\Tage.  II  a  pris  ]a  par  tie  pour  le  tout ; 
ct  ptrceque  les  gens  qu'il  avoit  eu  ]c  plus  fous  les  yeux  ttolen* 
animes  par  Pamour  proprc^  il  en  a  fait  le  mobile  geatral  de  tous 
|es  hommet.  Au  refte,  quoiqae  fon  ouvrage  merite  a  certains 
{gards  d'etre  combattu>  il  eft  cependant  eftunable  meme  pour  le 
fond,  et  beaucoup  pour  la  forme. 

**  Permettez-moi  de  vous  dcmander,  fi  nous  aurons  bientot  une 
^tion  cumplette  des  oeuvres  de  votre  illuibre  ami  M.  Hume  * 
Noui  Tavons  finctrement  rcgrette. 

M  Recevez,  je  vous  fupplie»  rexpreflion  (ulcere  de  tous  Tes  fcnti* 
mens  d'eftime  et  d*attachement  a\'ec  lelquels  j'ai  I*honneur  d'etre. 
Bfoofictiri  votre  trus  humble  et  tres  obetflant  fer\*iteur, 

•«  Le  Due  de  la  RociitfOLrALLD." 

Smith's  lift  intercourfe  with  this  excellent  man  was  in  the 
17899  when  he  informed  him»  by  means  of  a  friend  who  hap- 
cd  to  be  then  at  Paris,  that  in  the  future  editions  of  his  Tixorf 
e  of  Rochefoucauld  (hould  be  no  longer  clafled  with  that  of 
orvflle.      In  the  enlarged  edition,  accordingly,  of  that  work* 
■      da  fhoit  time  before  hi* death* he  has  fupprefTed  his  cenlure 
author  of  the  Maximes  ;  who  feems  indeed  (however  excep- 
of  his  principles  may  be)  to  ha\*e  been  aif^uated,  both 
and  writings,  by  motives  very  different  Ironi  thofe  ot 
.  The  real  fcope  of  thefe  maxims  is  placed,  I  think,  in 
by  the  ingenioui  author  of  the  noticr  prefixed  to  the 
1         ^ubliOied  at  Paris  in  1778. 

to 
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to  record  in  writing  what  he  heard  or  faw ;  s  E  c  T, 
and  from  his  anxiety  before  his  death  to  de-  ^  ^L 
ftroy  all  the  papers  in  his  poifeflion,  he  feems 
to  have  wilhed,  that  no  materials  fhould  re- 
main for  his  biographers,  but  what  were 
furniihed  by  the  lailing  monuments  of  his 
genius,  and  the  exemplary  worth  of  his  private 
life. 

The  fatisfa^lon  he  enjoyed  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  Turgot  may  be  eafily  imagined. 
Their  opinions  on  the  moil  eifential  pointy  of 
political  economy  were  the  fame ;  and  they 
were  both  animated  by  the  fame  zeal  for  the 
bed  interefts  of  mankind.  The  favourite 
(ludies,  too,  of  both,  had  dire6led  their  in- 
quiries to  fubjefts  on  which  the  underfland« 
ings  of  the  ableft  and  tlie  bell  informed  are 
liable  t&  be  warped,  to  a  great  degree,  by 
prejudice  and  paffion ;  and  on  which,  of 
confequence,  a  coincidence  of  judgment  is 
peculiarly  gratifying.  We  are  told  by  one  of 
the  biographers  of  Turgot,  that  afler  his  re- 
treat from  the  miniftry,  he  occupied  his  leifure 
ia  a  philofophical  correfpondence  with  fome  of 
his  old  friends ;  and,  in  particular,  that  various 
letters  on  important  fubjedls  pafTed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Smith.  I  take  notice  of  this  anec- 
dote chiefly  as  a  proof  of  the  intimacy  which 
was  underilood  to  have  fubfifled  between 
them;  for  in  other  refpefts,  the  anecdote 
feems  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  doubtful.    It  is 

H  H  3  fcarcely 
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SECT,  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Smith  w<mld 
nL  ^  deftroy  the  letters  of  fuch  a  correfpondent  aa 
Turgot ;  and  ilill  lefs  probable,  that  fuch  an 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  between  them  with* 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  of  Mr,  Smith's 
friends.  From  fome  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  at  Paris  by  a  gentleman  of  this  Society 
fince  Mr.  Smith's  death,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  no  evidence  of  the  correfpon* 
dence  exiils  among  the  papers  of  M,  Turgot, 
and  that  the  whole  flory  has  taken  its  rile 
from  a  report  fuggefted  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  former  intimacy.  This  circumftance  I 
think  it  of  importance  to  mention,  becauie  a 
good  deal  of  curiofity  has  been  excited  by  the 
paflage  in  queflion,  with  refpe6t  to  the  fate  of 
the  fuppofed  letters. 

Mr.  Smith  was  alfo  well  known  to  M.  Quef^ 
nai,  the  profound  and  original  author  of  the 
Econoniical  Table ;  a  man  (according  to  Mr, 
Smith's  account  of  him)  "  of  the  greateft 
**  modefty  and  fimpiicity  ;'*  and  whofe  iyftem 
of  political  economy  he  has  pronounced, 
**  with  all  its  imperfe<5lions,'*  to  be  **  the 
"  neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has 
*'  yet  been  publifhed  on  the  principles  of  that 
<c  y^i-y  important  fcience."  If  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  Quefnai's  death,  Mr. 
Smitli  had  once  an  intention  (as  he  told 
me  himfelf)  to  have  infcribed  to  him  his 
«  Wealth  of  Nations." 

It 
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It  was  not,  however,  merely  the  diflinguiflied  sect. 
men  who  about  this  period  fixed  fo  fplendid 
an  aera  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  France,  that 
excited  Mr.  Smith's  curiofity  while  he  remain- 
ed in  Paris.  His  acquaintance  with  the  polite 
literature  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
was  extenfive ;  and  amidfl  his  various  other 
occupations,  he  had  never  negTe6ted  to  culti- 
vate a  taile  for  the  fine  arts ;  -*lels,  it  is  pro- 
bable, with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  enjoyments 
they  convey,  (though  he  was  by  no  means 
without  fenfibility  to  their  beauties,)  than  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  an  exami- 
nation of  which  they  afford  the  mod  pleafing 
of  all  avenues.  To  thofe  who  fpeculate  on 
this  very  delicate  fubje6l,  a  coniparifon  of  the 
modes  of  tafte  that  prevail  among  different 
nations,  affords  a  valuable  colle6tion  of  fa£ts; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  always  difpofed  to 
afcribe  to  cuftom  and  fafliion  their  full  fliare 
in  regulating  the  opinions  of  mankind  with 
refpe6l  to  beauty,  may  naturally  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  availed  himfelf  of  every  opportunity 
which  a  foreign  country  afforded  him  of  illuf- 
trating  his  former  theories. 

Some  of  his  peculiar  notions,  too,  with  re- 
lpe6l  to  the  imitative  arts,  feem  to  have  been 
much  confirmed  by  his  obfervations  while 
abroad.  In  accounting  for  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  thefe  arts,  it  had  early  occurred 

UH  4  to 
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8  E  c  T.  to  him  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  very 
^^  ,  great  part  of  it  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
imitation;  a  principle  which  was  probably  fug- 
gefted  to  him  by  that  of  the  difficulte  Jkmum' 
tee  J  by  which  fome  French  critics  had  attempts 
ed  to  explain  the  effedl  of  verfification  and  of 
rhyme*.  This  principle  Mr.  Smith  puihed 
to  the  greateil  poffible  length,  and  referred  to 
it,  with  fingular  ingenuity,  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena  in  all  the  different  fine  arts.  It 
led  him,  however,  to  fome  conclufions,  which 
appear,  at  iirft  view  at  lead,  not  a  little  para* 
doxical ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
warped  his  judgment  in  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  was  accuftomed  to  give  on  the 
fubjeft  of  poetry. 

The  principles  of  dramatic  compofition  had 
more  particularly  attra6led  his  attention  ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  theatre,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  had  fiirniflied  him  with  fome 
.of  the  moll  remarkable  fadls  on  which  his 
theory  of  the  imitative  arts  was  founded* 
From  this  theory  it  feemed  to  follow  as  a 
confequence,  that  the  fame  circumflances 
which,  in  tragedy,  give  to  blank  verfe  an 
advantage  over  profe,  fliould  give  to  rhyme  an 
advantage  over  blank  verfe ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
had  always  inclined  to  that  opinion.  Nay, 
he  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  extend  the  fame 

*  See  the  Preface  to  Voltaire's  Oedipe^  edit,  of  I7t9b 
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doStnne  to  comedy ;  and  to  regret  that  thofe  sect. 
excellent  pi6lures  of  life  and  manners  which  ^  P; 
the  £nglifli  ftage  affords,  had  not  been  exe« 
cuted  after  tiie  model  of  the  French  fchool. 
The  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  the 
great  dramatic  authors  of  France  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  thefe  opinions ;  and  this  admi* 
ration  (refulting  originally  from  the  general 
chara6ter  of  his  taftcy  which  delighted  more 
to  remark  that  pliancy  of  genius  which  ac- 
commodates itfelf  to  eftabliihed  rules,  than  to 
wonder  at  the  bolder  flights  of  an  undifciplined 
imagination)  was  increafed  to  a  great  degree^ 
when  he  law  the  beauties  that  had  ilruck  him 
in  the  clofet,  heightened  by  the  utmoil  per« 
fe6tion  of  theatrical  exhibition.  In  the  lad 
years  of  his  life,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf, 
at  a  leifure  hour,  in  fupporting  his  theoretical 
conclufions  on  thefe  fubje6ts,  by  the  fafts 
which  his  fubfequent  (Indies  and  obfervations 
had  fuggeiled ;  and  he  intended,  if  he  had 
lived,  to  have  prepared  the  refult  of  thefe 
labours  for  the  prefs.  Of  this  work  he  ha$ 
left  for  publication  a  fhort  fragment ;  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  apply  his 
do&rine  to  verfification  and  to  the  theatre. 
As  his  notions,  however,  with  refpedl  to  thefe 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  his  converfation,  and 
were  intimately  conne6led  with  his  general 
principles  of  criticifin,  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  pafs  them  over  in  this  fketch  of 

his 
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i  £  c  T.  his  life ;  and  I  even  thought  it  proper  td  de- 
j^  tail  them  at  greater  length  than  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  fubje£fc  would  have 
juftified^  if  he  had  carried  his  pktns  into  exe- 
cution. Whether  his  love  of  fyilem,  added 
to  his  partiality  for  the  French  drama,  may 
not  have  led  him,  in  this  inllance^  to  gene- 
ralize a  little  too  much  his  conclufions,  and 
to  overlook  fome  peculiarities  in  the  language 
and  verfificati(m  of  that  country,  I  (hall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

In  Oftober  1 766,  the  Duke  of  Bucdeudi 
returned  to  London.  His  Grace,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  feveral  particulars  in  the  fore- 
going narrative,  will,  I  hope,  forgive  the 
liberty  I  take  in  tranfcribing  one  paragraph  in 
his  own  words:  **  In  Oftober  1766,  we  re- 
<*  turned  to  London,  after  having  fpent  near 
**  three  years  together,  without  the  flightefl 
^  diiagreement  or  coolnefs;— on  my  part, 
**  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  ex- 
•*  pe6led  from  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  man. 
•*  We  continued  to  live  in  friendfhip  till  the 
^^  hour  of  his  death;  and  I  fhall  always  remain 
^  with  the  impreffion  of  having  loft  a  friend 
**  whom  I  loved  and  refpefted,  not  only  for 
*^  his  great  talents,  but  for  every  private 
**  virtue." 

The  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Smith  pafled 
his  next  ten  years,  formed  a  ftriking  contraft 
to  the  unfettied  mode  of  life  he  bad  been  for 

fom« 
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fome  time  accuftomed  to,  but  was  fo  congenial  sect. 
to  his  natural  difpofition,  and  to  his  firft  habits, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diflBculty  he  -  was 
ever  perfuaded  to  leave  it.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
vifits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,)  he  remained 
with  his  mother  at  Kirkaldy ;  occupied  habi- 
tually in  intenfe  iludy,  but  unbending  his  mind 
at  times  in  the  company  of  Ibme  of  his  old 
ichool-fellows,  whofe  **  fober  wifhes**  had 
attached  them  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  In 
the  fociety  of  fuch  men,  Mr.  Smith  delighted ; 
and  to  them  he  was  endeared,  not  only  by  his 
iimple  and  unafTuming  manners,  but  by  the 
perfe6l  knowledge  they  all  poflefled  Of  thofe 
domeflic  virtues  which  had  diftinguifhed  hiia 
from  his  infancy. 

Mr.  Hume,  who  (as  he  tells  us  himfelf ) 
confidered  *^  a  town  as  the  true  fcene  for  a 
•'  man  of  letters,**  made  many  attempts  to 
feduce  him  from  his  retirement.  In  a  letter, 
dated  in  1772,  he  urges  him  to  pafs  fome 
time  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  ^'  I  (hall  not 
"  take  any  excufe  from  your  ftate  of  health, 
*^  which  I  fuppofe  only  a  fubterfuge  invented 
*'  by  indolence  and  love  of  folitude.  Indeed, 
♦*  my  dear  Smith,  if  you  continue  to  hearken 
**  to  complaints  of  this  nature,  you  will  cut 
**  yourfelf  out  entirely  from  human  fociety, 
**  to  the  great  lofs  of  both  parties.**  In 
another  letter,  dated  in  1769,  from  his  hou£e 

in 
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S  E  c  Ti  in  James's  Court,  (which  comaianded  a  pro£- 
peft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of  the  oppofite 
coail  of  Fife,)  **  I  am  glad  (fays  he)  to  have 
**  come  within  fight  of  you ;  but  as  I  would 
•*  alfo  be  within  fpeaking  terms  with  you,  I 
•*  wifli  we  eou]d  concert  meaiures  for  that 
^^  purpofe.    I  am  mortally  fick  at  fea,  and 
•*  regard  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  hydro- 
<^  phobia  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  us. 
^^  I  am  alfo  tired  of  traveUing,  as  much  as 
**  you  ought  naturally  to  be  of  ftaying  at 
**  home.    I  therefore  propofe  to  you  to  come 
*<  hither,  and  pafs  fome  days  with  me  in  this 
^^  folitude.    I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
^  been  doing,  and  propofe  to  exa6i  a  rigorous 
**  account  of  the  method  in  which  you*  have 
employed  yourfelf  during  your  retreat.     I 
am  pofitive  you  are  in  the  wrong  in  many 
of  your  fpeculations,  efpecially  where  you 
♦*  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  me.     All 
*'  thefe  are  reafons  for  our  meeting,  and  I  wfli 
♦*  you  would  make  me  fome  reafonable  pro- 
♦*  polal  for  that  purpofe.     There  is  no  habi- 
"  tation  in  the  ifland  of  Inchkeith,  otherwife 
I  Ihould  challenge  you  to  meet  me  on  that 
fpot,  and  neither  of  us  ever  to  leave  the 
place,  till  we  were  fully  agreed  on  all  points 
**  of  controverfy.     I  expert  General  Conway 
**  here  to-morrow,  whom  I  fliall  attend  to 
*'  Rofeneath,  and  I  fhall  remain  there  a  few 
•*  days.     On  my  return,  I  hope  to  find  a 
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*^  letter  from  you^  containing  a  bold  accept-  sect. 
•*  ance  of  this  defiance/'  ™* 

At  length  (in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1776)  Mr.  Smith  accounted  to  the  world  for 
his  long  retreat^  by  the  publication  of  his 
*'  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caules  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations.*'  A  letter  of  congra« 
tulation  on  this  event,  from  Mr.  Humef  is 
now  before  me*  It  is  dated  ift  April  1776 
(about  fix  months  before  Mr.  Hume's  death), 
and  difcovers  an  amiable  folicitude  about  his 
friend's  literary  fame.  *^  Euge!  BeUe!  Dear 
Mr.  Smith :  I  am  much  pleafed  with  your 
performance,  and  the  perufal  of  it  has  taken 
^'  me  from  a  ilate  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a 
*'  work  of  fo  much  expectation,  by  yourfelf, 
**  by  your  friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I 
*<  trembled  for  its  appearance ;  but  am  now 
*^  much  relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading 
**  of  it  neceflarily  requires  fo  much  attention, 
^'  and  the  public  is  difpofed  to  give  fo  little, 
«'  that  I  fhall  flill  doubt  for  fome  time  of  its 
**  being  at  firft  very  popular.  But  it  has 
^^  depth  and  folidity  and  acutenels,  and  is  fo 
^^  much  illuftrated  by  curious  fadls,  that  it 
^^  muit  at  lafl  take  the  public  attention.  It 
**  is  probably  much  improved  by  your  laft 
**  abode  in  London.  If  you  were  here  at  my 
"  fire-fide,   I  ihould   diipute  fome  of  your 

^^  principles But 

^^  thefe,  and  a  hundred  other  points,  are  fit 

"  only 
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'^  only  to  be  difcufled  in  converiation.  I  hope 
**  it  will  be  foon ;  for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  date 
"  of  health,  and  cannot  afford  a  long  delay.*' 
Of  a  book  which  is  now  fo  univeiially 
known  as  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  it  might 
be  confidered  perhaps  as  fuperfluous  to  give  a 
particular  analyfis ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  limits 
of  this  eflay  make  it  impoffible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt it  at  prefent.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
pn  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  work,  may, 
I  hope,  be  introduced  without  impropriety. 
The  hifloiy  of  a  philofopher's  life  can  contain 
little  more  than  the  hiftory  of  his  ipeculations; 
and  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  author  as  Mr.  Smith, 
whofe  (Indies  were  fyllematically  direfted  from 
Itiis  youth  to  fubje6fcs  of  the  laft  importaace  to 
human  happinefs,  a  review  of  his  writings, 
while  it  ferves  to  illuilrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius,  affords  the  mofl  faithful  pi6ture  of 
his  character  as  a  man. 
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SECT,   IV, 

Of  the  Inqtdry  into  the  Nature  and  Cau/es  qf 
the  Wealth  of  Nations*. 

AN  hiftorical  view  of  the  different  forms  sect; 
underwhich  human  affairs  have  appeared  ^  J^ 
in  different  ages^nd  nations,  naturally  fuggefts 
the  queftion.  Whether  the  experience  of  for- 
mer times  may  not  now  furnifli  fome  general 
principles  to  enlighten  and  direft  the  policy 
of  future  legiflators  ?  The  difcuffion,  however, 
to  which  this  queftion  leads,  is  of  fingular  difl 
ficulty ;  as  it  requires  an  accurate  analjrfis  of 
by  far  the  moll  complicated  clafs  of  pheno- 
mena that  can  poffibly  engage  our  attention^ 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  intricate  and  often 
the  imperceptible  mechanifm  of  political  fo- 
ciety ; — a  fubje6l  of  obfervation  which  feems, 
at  firft  view,  fo  little  commenfurate  to  our  fa- 
culties, that  it  has  been  generally  regarded 
with  the  fame  pafiive  emotions  of  wonder  and 
fubmiffion,  with  which, in  the  materialworld,  we 


*  The  length  to  which  this  Memoir  has  already  extended^  to* 
geth^  with  fome  other  reafbns  which  it  is  unnecei&ry  to  ment^ii 
here,  have  induced  me*  in  printing  the  following  fe^liony  to  con- 
fine myfelf  td  a  much  more  genend  riew  of  the  fubjeA  than  I 
once  intended.    See  Note  (D.)     ^ 
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SECT,  furvey  the  effe6ls  produced  by  the  myllerious 
^'_  ^  anduncontroulable  operation  of  phyfical  caufes« 
It  is  fortunate  that  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  the  difficulties  which  had  long 
baffled  the  efFoits  of  folitary  genius  begin  to 
appear  lefs  formidable  to  the  nnited  exer^ 
tions  of  the  race ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  experience  and  the  reafonings  of  different 
individuals  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fame 
obje£ls,  and  are  combined  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  illuilrate  and  to  limit  each  other,  the 
fcience  of  politics  aflumes  more  and  more 
that  fyilematical  form  which  encourages  and 
aids  the  labours  of  future  enquirers. 

In  profecuting  the  fcience  of  politics  on 
this  plan,  little  afliflance  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  fpeculations  of  ancient  philofophers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  in  their  political  enqui- 
ries, confined  their  attention  to  a  comparilbn 
of  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  provifions  they  made 
for  perpetuating  their  own  exiftence,  and  for 
extending  the  glory  of  the  ftate*  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  modern  times  to  inveftigate  thole 
univerfal  principles  of  jullice  and  of  expe* 
<Jiency,  which  ought,  under  every  form  of 
government,  to  regulate  the  focial  order  ;  and 
of  which  the  obje6l  is,  to  make  as  equitable  a 
dfftribution  as  poffible,  among  all  the  different 
members  of  a  community,  of  the  advantages 
arifing  from  the  poli^cal  union. 

Tlie 
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The  invention  of  printing  was  perhaps  ne-  S  E  c  T, 
ceffary  to  prepare  the  way  for  thefe  refearches. 
In  thofe  departments  of  literature  and  of 
fcience,  where  genius  finds  within  itfelf  the 
materials  of  its  labours ;  in  poetry,  in  pure 
geometry,  and  in  fome  branches  of  moral 
philofophy ;  tlie  ancients  have  not  only  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  we  are  to  build,  but 
have  left  great  and  finiflied  models  for  our 
imitation.  But  in  phyfics,  where  our  progrefi 
depends  on  an  immenfe  colle6lion  of  fa6ls, 
and  on  a  combination  of  the  accidental  lights 
daily  ftruck  out  in  the  innumerable  walks  o^ 
obfervation  and  experiment ;  and  in  politics, 
where  the  materials  of  our  theories  are  equally 
fcattered,  and  are  collefted  and  arranged  with 
ftill  greater  difficulty,  the  means  of  commu- 
nication  afforded  by  the  prefs  have,  in  the 
courfe  of  two  centuries,  accelerated  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind,  far  beyond  what 
the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  our  predeceflbrs 
could  have  imagined. 

The  progrefs  already  made  in  this  fcience, 
inconfiderable  as  it  is  in  comparifon  of  what 
may  be  yet  expefted,  has  been  fufficient  to 
(hew,  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depends, 
not  on  the  fhare  which  the  people  poflefles, 
dire6lly  or  indireftly,  in  the  enadlment  of 
laws,' but  on  the  equity  and  expediency  of  the 
laws  that  are  ena6led.  The  fliare  which  the 
people  poflefles  in  the  government  is  intereft- 
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SECT,  ing  chiefly  to  the  finall  number  of  men  whofe 
^^^^  objeft  is  the  attainment  of  political  import- 
ance ;  but  the  equity  and  expediency  of  the 
laws  are  interefting  to  every  member  of  the 
community:  and  more  efpecially  to  thofe 
whofe  perfonal  infignificance  leaves  them  no 
encouragement,  but  what  they  derive  from 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moil  im- 
portant branch  of  political  fcience  is  that 
which  has  for  its  obje6t  to  afcertain  the  phi- 
lofophical  principles  of  juriiprudence ;  or  (as 
Mr.  Smith  expreifes  it)  to  afcertain  **  the 
**  general  principles  which  ought  to  run 
^^  through  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
**  of  all  nations*.**  In  countries  where  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  widely  at  variance 
with  thefe  principles,  the  political  liberty 
which  the  conftitution  bellows,  only  furniihes 
them  with  the  means  of  accomplilhing  their 
own  ruin :  And  if  it  were  poflible  to  fuppole 
thefe  principles  completely  realized  in  any 
fvftem  of  laws,  the  people  would  have  little 
reafon  to  complain,  that  they  were  not  imme- 
diatelv  inftrumental  in  their  enadtment.  Tlie 
only  infallible  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
any  conflitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  detail 
of  its  municipal  code ;  and  the  value  which 

*  S«c  the  conclufion  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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wife  men  fet  on  political  freedotn^arifes  chiefly  sect. 
from  the  facility  it  is  fuppofed  to  afford,  for  iv. 
the  introdu6iion  of  thofe  legiflative  improve- 
ments which  the  general  interefls  of  the  com- 
munity recommend. — I  cannot  help  adding, 
that  the  capacity  of  a  people  to  exercife 
political  rights  with  utility  to  themfelves  and 
to  their  country,  prefuppofes  a  difilifion  of 
knowledge  and  of  good  morals,  which  can 
only  refult  from  the  previous  operation  of 
laws  favourable  to  induftry,  to  order,  and 
to  freedom. 

Of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  enlightened 
politicians  feem  now  to  be  in  general  con- 
vinced ;  for  the  mod  celebrated  works  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  during  the  laft  thirty  years,  by 
Smith,  Quefnai,  Turgot,  Campomanes,  Bec- 
caria,  and  others,  have  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  fociety,  —not  by  delineating  plans  of 
new  conilitutions,  but  by  enlightening  the 
policy  of  a6lual  legiflators.  Such  ipeculations, 
while  they  are  more  effentially  and  more  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  than  any  others,  have  no  ten- 
tency  to  unhinge  eftabliflied  inflitutions,  or 
to  inflame  the  paflions  of  the  multitude.  The 
improvements  they  recommend  are  to  be  e£- 
fe^ed  by  means  too  gradual  and  flow  in  their 
operation,  to  warm  the  imaginations  of  any 
but  of  the  Ipeculative  few ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  adopted,  they  confolidate  the  po- 
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SECT*  litical  fabric,  and  enlarge  the  bafis  upon  which 
^*    .  it  reds. 

To  direfl;  the  policy  of  nations  with  refpeft 
to  one  mod  important  clafs  of  its  laws,  thoie 
which  form  its  fyftem  of  political  economy, 
is  the  great  aim  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inqviry  :  And 
he  has  unqueflionably  had  the  merit  of  pfe- 
feHting  to  the  world,  the  mod  comprehenfive 
and  perfeft  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  on 
the  general  principles  of  any  branch  of  legiC 
lation.  The  example  which  he  has  fet  will  be 
followed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  due  time,  by 
other  writers,  for  whom  the  internal  policy  of 
Hates  furnilhes  many  other  fubje^s  of  difcuf- 
fion  no  lefs  curious  and  interefling ;  and  may 
accelerate  the  progrefs  of  that  fcience  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  fo  well  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage :  "  Finis  et  fcopus  quem  leges 
*'  intueri,  atque  ad  quem  jufliones   et  fane- 
**  tiones  fuas  dirigere  debent,   non  alius  eft, 
*'  quam  ut  cives  feliciter  degant ;  id  fiet,  fi 
**  pietate  et  religione  re6le  inftituti ;  moribus 
^'  honefti ;  armis  adverfus  hoftes  externos  tuti ; 
*'  legum  auxilio  adverfus  feditiones  et  privatas 
«'  iujurias  muniti;  imperio  et  magiftratibus 
*'  obfequentes  j  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et 

*'  florentes  fueriut- Certe  cognitio  ifta  ad 

^*  vires  civiles  proprie  fpe6lat ;  qui  optime 
♦*  norunt,  quid  ferat  focietas  humana,  quid 
*'  falus  populi,  quid  aequitas  naturalis,  quid 
**  gentium  mores,  quid  rerumpublicarum  for- 
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•*  mae  diverfae :  ideoque  poffint  de  legibus,  sect. 
*'  ex  principiis  et  prsBceptis  tam,  aequitatis  J^^ 
•*  naturalis,  quam  politices  decernere.  Quam- 
"  obrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  fontes  juftitiae  et 
utilitatis  pubUcae  petantur,  et  in  fingulis 
juris  partibus  chara6ler  quidam  et  idea 
jufti  exhibeatur,  ad  quam  particulariura 
regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  pro* 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri, 
♦'  quifque,  cui  hoc  cordi  erit  et  cures,  poffit.** 
The  enumeration  contained  in  the  foregoing 
paffage,  of  the  different  obje6ts  of  law,  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  that  given  by  Mr*  Smith 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen* 
timents ;  and  the  precife  aim  of  the  political 
fpeculations  which  he  then  announced,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  publiflied  fo  valuable  a 
part  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  to  afcer. 
tain  the  general  principles  of  juflice  and  of 
expediency,  which  ought  to  guide  the  inili« 
tutions  of  legiflators  on  thefe  important  arti- 
cles } — in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  afcer^ 
tain  thofe  leges  legmrij  *^  ex  quibus  informa** 
^^  tio  peti  poffit,  quid  in  fingulis  legibus  bene 
•'  aut  perperam  pofitum  aut  conftitutum  fit,'* 
The  branch  of  legiflation  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  choice  of  as  thefubje6l  of  hiswork^ 
naturally  leads  me  to  remark  a  very  ftriking 
contraft  between  the  fpirit  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  policy  in  refpeel  to  the  Wealtji  o^ 

1 1  3  Nations^ 
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«  Jt  <;  r.  Nations  •.  'Hie  great  objed  of  the  former 

1_^  to  couijteract  the  la\'e  oi'  monev  and  a  taiie 

/iyr  Juxury,  by  pofitiie  inftinjtions ;  and  to 
inaini^in  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
}iabit*»  of  frugality,  and  a  leverity  of  manners. 
'J*lie  <lri')ine  of  ftates  is  uniformly  afcribed  bv 
tlic?  philolophcrs  and  IiifloriaRS,  both  of  Greece 
and  Kome,  to  the  influence  of  riches  on  na- 
tional character ;  and  the  laws  of  Lyxurgus, 
vhich,  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  banifhed  the 
|)n*(rioiiK  metajs  from  Sparta,  are  propofed  by 
txuiuy  of  them  as  the  mod  perfedl  model  of 
Ic^giHtttion  devifed  by  human  wifdom. — How 
oppofite  to  this  is  the  do6trine  of  modem  po- 
liticians !  Tar  from  confidering  poverty  as  an 
advantage  to  a  ilate,  their  great  aim  is  to 
open  new  fources  of  national  opulence,  and 
to  animate  the  afilivity  of  all  clafles  of  the 
people,  by  a  tallc  ibr  the  comforts  and  ac- 
conunodations  of  life. 

Oiu*  princip;U  caufe  of  this  difference  be- 
tween the  rpirit  of  ancient  and  modern  policy, 
may  be  found  in  the  ditference  between  the 
fourcos  of  national  wealth  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times.  In  ages  when  commerce  and 
wanufartures  wore  vet  in  their  infancv,  and 
among  llatos  eonlUiuted  like  moft  of  the  an- 
cient republics*  a  Ihddcn  intlux  of  riches  from 

abroad 
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abroad  was  juftly  dreaded  as  an  evil,  alarming  sect. 
to  the  morals,  to  the  induftry,  and  to  the  free-  ^  _[^ 
dom  of  a  people.     So  different,  however,  is 
the  cafe  at  prefent,  that  the  moft  wealthy  nar 
tions  are  thofe  where  the  people  are  the  moft 
laborious,  and  where  they  enjoy  the  greateft 
degree  of  liberty.     Nay,  it  was  the  general 
diffuiion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of 
men,  which  firft  gave  birth  to  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence in  modern  Europe,  and  which 
has  produced  under  fome  of  its  governments, 
and  efpecially  under  our  own,  a  more  equal 
diffufion  of  freedom  and  of  happinefs  than 
took  place  under  the  moft  celebrated  confti- 
tutions  of  antiquity. 

Without  this  diffufion  of  wealth  among  the 

lower  orders,  the  important  effefts  refulting 

from  the  invention  of  printing  would  have 

been  extremely  limited  ;  for  a  certain  degree 

of  eafe  and  independence  is  neceffary  to  in- 

fpire  men  with  the  defire  of  knowledge,  and 

to  afford  them  the  leifure  which  is  requifite 

for  acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  rewards 

which  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  holds  up  to  in- 

duftry  and  ambition,  that  the  felfifli  paffions 

of  the  multitude  can  be  intercfted  in  the  in- 

telle6lual  improvement  of  their  children.  The 

extenfive  propagation  of  light  and  refinement 

arifing  from  the  influence  of  the  prefs,  aided 

by  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  feems  to  be  the 

remedy  provided  by  nature,  againft  the  fatal 

114  effe6ls 
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SECT,  effefts  which  would  otherwife  be  produced,  hf 
^^'      the  fubdivifion  of  labour  accompanying  the 
progrefs  of  the  mechanical  arts  :    Nor  is  any 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  remedy  effectual, 
but  wife  inftitutions  to  facilitate  general  in- 
ftrudlion,  and  to  adapt  the  education  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  ftatiohs  they  are  to  occupy.  The 
mind  of  the  artifl,  which,  from  the  limited 
fphere  of  his  activity,  would  fink  below  the 
level  of  the  peafant  or  the  lavage,  might  re- 
ceive in  infancy  the  means  of  intelle6lual  en- 
joyment, and  the  feeds  of  moral  improvement; 
and  even  the  infipid  uniformity  of  his  profeC- 
fional  engagements,  by  prefenting  no  objeA 
to  awaken  his  ingenuity  or  to  diftra6t  his  at- 
tention, might  leave  him  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  faculties,  on  fubje6ls  more  interefting  to 
himfelf,  and  more  extenfively  ufeful  to  others. 
Thefe  efte6ls,  notwithftanding  a  variety  of 
oppofing  caufes  which  ftill  exift,  have  already 
refulted,  in  a  very  fenfible  degree,  from  the 
liberal  policy  of  modem  times.     Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  Eflay  on  Commerce,  after  taking  notice 
of  the  numerous  armies  raifed  and  maintained 
by  the  fmall  rej>ublics  in  the  ancient  world, 
afcribes  the  military  power  of  thefe  dates  to 
their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.     **  Few 
*'  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labour  of 
*'  the  farmers,  and  therefore   more  foldiers 
"  might  live  upon  it.*'     He  adds,  however, 
that  "  the  policy  of  ancient  times  was  vio^ 

**  LENT, 
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**  LENT,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  courfe  sect. 
**  of  things;** — by  which,   I  prefume,  he       iv. 
means,  that  it  aimed  too  much   at  modify-        ' 
ing,  by  tlie  force  of  pofitive  inftitutions,  the 
order  of  foci^y,  according  to  fome  precon- 
ceived idea  of  expediency ;  without  trufting 
fufficiently  to  thofe  principles  of  the  human 
conilitution,  which,  wherever  they  are  allowed 
free  fcope,  not  only  condu6t  mankind  to  hap- 
pinefs,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  a  progreflive 
improvement  in  their  condition  and  in  their 
chara6ler.  The  advantages  which  modern  po- 
licy poiTeffes  over  the  ancient,  arife  principally 
from  its  conformity,  in  fome  of  the  moll  im- 
portant articles  of  political  economy,  to  an 
order  of  things  recommended  by  nature  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fhew,  that,  where 
it  remains  imperfeft,  its  errors  may  be  traced 
to  the  reftraints  it  impofes  on  the  natural  courfe 
of  human  affairs.     Indeed,  in  thefe  reftraints 
may  be  difcovered  the  latent  feeds  of  many  of 
the  prejudices  and  follies  which  infecl  modem 
manners,  and  which  have  fo  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  fatirift. 

The  foregoing  very  imperfeft  hints  ap- 
peared to  me  to  form,  not  only  a  proper,  but 
in  fome  meafure  a  neceflary  introdudlion  to 
the  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry;  as  they  tend  to  illuftrate  a  con- 
nexion between  his  fyftem  of  commercial  , 

politics. 
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SECT,  politics,  and  tbofe  fpeculations  of  his  earlier 
^     years,  in  wliicli  he  aimed  more  profeffedly  at 
the  advancement  of  human  improvement  and 
happinels.    It  is  this  view  of  pohtical  economy 
that   can  alone  render  it  interefting  to  the 
moraliil,  and  can  dignify  calculations  of  profit 
and  lofs  in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher.     Mr. 
Smith  has  alluded  to  it  in  various  pailages  of 
his  work,   but    he  has    nowhere   explained 
himfelf  fully  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  the  great 
ftrefs  he  has  laid  on  the  effects  of  the  divifion 
of  labour  in  increafing  its  produ6live  powers, 
feems,  at  fir(l  fight,  to  point  to  a  different  and 
very  melancholy  conclufion  ;  — that  the  fame 
caufes  which  promote   the  progrefs   of  the 
arts,  tend  to  degrade  the  mind  of  the  artifl ; 
and,  of    confequence,    that  the  growth   of 
national   wealth    implies   a  lacrifice   of    the 
chara6ler  of  the  people. 

The  fundamental  doftrines  of  Mr.  Smith's 
l}flem  are  now  fo  generally  kno>\'n,  that  it 
would  have  been  tedious  to  offer  any  recapitu- 
lation of  them  in  this  place ;  even  if  I  could 
have  hoped  to  do  jullice  to  the  fubje6l,  within 
the  limits  which  I  have  prefcribed  to  mj-felf 
at  prefent.  I  Hiall  content  myfelf,  therefore, 
with  remarking,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
great  and  leading  objeel  of  his  fpeculations  is, 
to  illuilrate  the  provilion  made  by  nature  in 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
circumftances    of    man^s  ^external  lituation, 

for 
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for  a  gradual  and  progreffive  augmentation  sect. 
in  the  means  of  national  wealth;  and  to^  ^* 
demonftrate,  that  the  moft  effediual  plan  for 
advancing  a  people  to  greatnefs,  is  to  main* 
tain  that  order  of  things  which  nature  has 
pointed  out ;  by  allowing  every  man,  as  long  as 
he  obfei'ves  the  rules  of  juftice,  to  purfue  his 
own  intereft  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  induftry  and  his  capital  into  the 
freefl  competition  with  thofe  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Every  fyftem  of  policy  which  en- 
deavours,  either  by  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments to  draw  towards  a  particular  fpecies  of 
induftry  a  greater  fliare  of  the  capital  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it, 
or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  fome  fliare  of 
the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be  em- 
ployed in  it,  is,  in  reality,  fubverlive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote. 

What  the  circumftances  are,  which,  in  mo- 
dem  Europe,  have  contributed  to  dillurb  this 
order  of  nature,  and,  in  particular,  to  en- 
courage the  induftry  of  towns,  at  the  expence 
of  that  of  the  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  in- 
veftigated  with  great  ingenuity ;  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  throw  much  new  light  on 
the  hiftory  of  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  pre- 
vails in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjedl  tend  to  fliew,  that 

thefe 
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SEC  T.  thefe  circumllances  were,  in  their  firft  or^is^ 
'V-  .  the  natural  and  the  unavoidaWe  refult  of  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  mankind  during  a  certain 
period ;  and  that  they  took  their  rife,  not 
from  any  general  fcheme  of  policy,  but  from 
the  private  interefts  and  prejudices  of  par- 
ticular orders  of  men. 

The  ftate  of  fociety,  however,  which  at  firft 
arofe   from    a  Angular  combination  of-  ac- 
cidents, has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  its 
natural  period,  by  a  falfe  iyftem  of  political 
economy,  propagated  by  merchants  and  ma« 
nufa^urers;    a  clafs  of  individuals,   whole 
interefl  is  not  always  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  public,  and  whofe  profefBonal  knowledge 
gave  them  many  advantages,  more  particularly 
in  the  infancy  of  this  branch  of  fcience,  in 
defending  thofe  opinions  which  they  wiflied 
to  encourage.     By  means  of  this  fyftem,  a 
new  fet  of  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  national 
prolperity  has  been   created.     Thofe  which 
arofe  from  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  ages, 
tended  4ire6lly  to  dillurb   the  internal   ar- 
rangements of  fociety,  by  obftru6ling  the  free 
circulation  of  labour  and  of  flock,  from  em- 
ployment to  employment,"  and  from  place  to 
place.     The  falle  fyftem  of  political  economy 
which  has  been  hitherto  prevalent,  as  its  pro- 
feifed  obje6l^  has  been  to  regulate  the  com- 
mercial intercouj'fe  between  diflcrcnt  nations^ 

has 
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has  produced  its  effect  in  a  way  lefs  dire6l  and  sect. 
kls  manifeil,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  the     J^^ 
ftates  that  have  adopted  it. 

On  this  fyftem,  as  it  took  its  rife  from  the 
prejudices,  or  rather  from  the  interefted  views 
of  mercantile  fpeculators,  Mr.  Smith  beftows 
the  title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercsy^tile 
Syflem ;  and  he  has  confidered  at  great  length 
its  two  principal  expedients  for  enriching  a 
nation ;  reftraints  upon  importation,  and  en- 
couragements to  exportation.  Part  of  thefe 
expedients,  he  obferves,  have  been  di6lated 
by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  and  part  by  a  fpirit 
of  jealouly  againfl  thofe  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad« 
vantageous.  All  of  them  appear  clearly, 
from  his  reafimings,  to  have  a  tendency  un- 
favourable to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
impofes  them. — His  remarks  with  refpe6t  to 
the  jealoufy  of  commerce  are  exprefled  in  a 
tone  of  indignation,  which  he  feldom  afTumes 
in  his  political  writings. 

In  this  manner  (fays  he)  the  fneaking  arts 
of  underling  tradefmen  are  ere6ted  into 
political  maxims  for  the  condu6t  of  a  great 
empire.  By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  confifted 
in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each 
*'  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  in- 
**  vidious  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  all  the 
**  nations  with  which  it  traces,  and  to  con- 
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SECT."  fider  their  gain  as  its  own  lofs.    Commerce^ 
**  which  ought  naturally  to  be  among  nations 
^'  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and 
**  friendfhip,   has  become  the    moft  fertile 
"  fource  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  capri- 
cious ambition  of  Kings  and  Miniflers  has 
n©t,  during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding 
century,  been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of 
**  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealoufy  of 
**  merchants  and  manufa6lurers.     The  vio- 
**  lence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind 
**  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which  perhaps  the 
**  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce  admit  of 
**  a  remedy.     But  the  mean  rapacity,   the 
**  monopolizing  (pirit  of  merchants  and  ma- 
**  nufa6lurers,  who  neither  are  nor  ought  to 
**  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot 
perhaps  be  corre6led,  may  very  eafily  be 
prevented  from  difturbing  the  tranquillity 
"  of  any  body  but  themfelves.*' 

Such  are  the  liberal  principles  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Smith,  ought  to  dire6l  the 
commercial  policy  of  nations ;  and  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  legiflators  to 
facilitate  the  eftablifhment.  In  what  manner 
the  execution  of  the  theory  fliould  be  con- 
duced in  particular  inllances,  is  a  queftion 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  which  the 
anfwer  mufl  vary,  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.     In  a   fpeculative  work,  fuch  as   Mr. 
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Smith's,  the  confideration  of  this  queftion  did  S  Ejc  T. 
not  fall  properly  under  his  general  plan  j  but 
that  he  was  abundantly  aware  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  rafh  application  of 
political  theories,  appears  not  only  from  the 
general  (train  of  his  writings,  but  from  fome 
incidental  obfervations  which  he  has  exprefsly 
made  upon  the  fubje6l.  "  So  unfortunate 
(fays  he,  in  one  paflage)  are  the  effedls  of 
all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
that  they  not  only  introduce  very  dan- 
gerous diforders  into  the  Hate  of  the  body 
politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  remedy,  without  occafioning,  for  a 
time  at  leaft,ftill  greater  diforders. — In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  natural  fyllem  of 
perfe6l  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gradually 
"  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom 
"  of  future  ftatefmen  and  legiflators  to  de- 
"  termine.*'  In  the  lad  edition  of  his  Theory 
of  moral  Sentiments,  he  has  introduced  fome 
remarks,  which  have  an  obvious  reference  to 
the  fame  important  do6lrine.  The  following 
paflage  feems  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
thofe  derangements  of  the  focial  order  which 
derived  their  origin  from  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions : 

Tlie  man  whofe  public  Ipirit  is  prompted 
altogether  by  humanity  and  benevolence, 
will    refpe6l   the   eftablifhed  powers    and 
*'  privileges  even  of  indivimials,  and  ftill  more 
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SECT,**  of  the  great  orders  and  focieties  into  which 
^'    ,  "  the  ftate  is  divided.     Though  he  fhould 
**  confider  fome  of  them  as  in  fbme  meafure 
*^  abufive,  he  will  content  himfelf  with  mode- 
**  rating,  what  he  often   canilot  annihilate 
**  without  great  \aolence.     When  he  cannot 
conquer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
by  reafon  and  perfualion,  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  fubdue  them  by  force ;  but  will 
religioufly  obferve  what,  by  Cicero,  is  juftly 
*'  called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  never 
**  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  no  more  than 
*'  to  his  parents.     He  will  accommodate,  as 
*'  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  to 
"  the  confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
**  people ;  and  will  remedy,  as  well  as  he  can, 
"  ftie  inconveniencies  which  may  flow  firom 
**  the  want  of  thofe  regulations  which    the 
people  are  averfe  to  fubmit  to.     When  he 
cannot  eftablifli  the  right,  he  will  not  dif- 
**  dain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong;  but,  like 
"  Solon,  when  he  cannot  eftablifli  the  beft 
*'  fyftem   of    laws,    he   will    endeavour    to 
*'  eftablifli   the    beft  that   the    people    can 
"  bear.*' 

Thefe  cautions  with  refpe6l  to  the  practical 
application  of  general  principles  were  pecu- 
liarly  neceflary  from  the  Author  of  "  The 
<'  Wealth  of  Nations;**  as  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  trade,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim 
of  his  work  to   recommend,    is  extremely 

apt. 
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apt,  by  flattering  the  indolence  of  the  flatef^  sect. 
man,  to  fuggefl  to  thofe  who  are  invefted  with  ^' 
abfolute  power,  the  idea  of  carrying  it  into 
immediate  execution.  "  Nothing  is  more 
**  adverfe  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  flatefman 
*'  (fays  the  author  of  an  Eloge  on  the  Ad- 
**  miniftration  of  Colbert)  than,  a  fpirit  of 
**  moderation ;  becaufe  it  condemns  him  to 
perpetual  obfervation,  (hews  him  every  mo- 
ment the  infufficiency  of  his  wifdom,  and 
**  leaves  him  the  melancholy  fenfe  of  his 
own  imperfe6lion ;  while,  under  the  (belter 
of  a  few  general  principles,  a  fyftematical 
politician  enjoys  a  perpetual  calm.  By  the 
help  of  one  alone,  that  of  a  perfect  liberty 
of  trade,  he  would  govern  the  world, 
^'  and  would  leave  human  affairs  to  ari*ange 
**  themfelves  at  pleafure,  under  the  opera* 
**  tion  of  the  prejudices  and  the  felf-interefts 
*^  of  individuals..  If  thefe  run  counter  to 
*'  each  other,  he  gives  himfelf  no  anxiety 
**  about  the  confequence ;  he  infills  that  the 
*'  refult  cannot  be  judged  of  till  after  a  cen- 
tury or  two  fhall  haye  elapfed.  If  his  con- 
temporaries, in  confequence  of  the  diforder 
into  which  he  has  thrown  public  affairs, 
are  fcrupulous  about  fubmitting  quietly  to 
the  experiment,  he  accufes  them  of  im« 
*'  patience.  They  alone,  and  not  he,  are 
*'  to  blame  for  what  they  have  fuffered ;  and 
^'  the  principle  continues  to* be  inculcated 
VOL.  T.  K  K  "  with 
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X.  "  with  the  fame  zeal  and  the  fame  confidence 
"  as  before."  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the 
ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Eloge 
on  Colbert,  which  obtained  the  prize  from 
the  French  Academy  in  the  year  1763;  a 
performance  which,  although  confined  and 
erroneous  in  its  fpeculative  views,  abounds 
with  jufl  and  important  reflections  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  How  far  his  remarks  apply  to 
that  particular  clafs  of  politicians  whom  he 
had  evidently  in  his  eye  in  the  foregoing  paf- 
fage,  I  fliall  not  prefunie  to  decide. 

It  is  hardly  neceirary  for  nie  to  add  to  thefe 
obfervatlons,  that  tliey  do  not  detract  in  the 
leaft  from  the  value  of  tliofe  political  theories 
wliich  attempt  to  delineate  the  principles  of  a 
pcrfefcl  legiflation.  Such  theories  (as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved*)  ought  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  defcriptions  of  the  ultimate  objects 
at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  adminiftration,  and"  the  im- 
mediate fuccefs  of  his  mcafurcs,  depend  on 
his  good  fenfe  and  his  praftical  fkill ;  and  his 
theoretical  principles  only  enable  him  to  direct 
his  meafnrcs  Ilcadily  and  wifely,  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  happineis  of  mankind, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  ever  led  aflray 
from  tliele  important  ends,  by  more  limited 
views  of  temporary    expedience.      **  In    all 

•  Element!  of  the  Pliilofophy  of  die  Hunua  Mind,  p,  afiij 
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•*  cafes    (fays    Mr.  Hume)  it  mud  be  ad«  3  £  c  t» 
•*  vantageous  to  know  what  is  moil  perfedt  ^  ^^ 
"  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
*•  any  real  conftitution  or  form  of  government 
as  near  it  as  poffible,  by  fuch  gentle  altera- 
tions and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too 
great  difturbance  to  fociety." 
The  limits  of  this  Memoir  make  it  impoC- 
fible  for  me  to  examine  particularly  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Smith's  work  in  point  of  of iginality. 
That  his  do6lrine  concerning  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  of  induftry  coincides  remarkably 
with  that  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  Economifls,  appears  from  the  flight 
view  of  their  fyftem  which  he  himfelf  has 
given.     But  it  furely  cannot  be  pretended  by 
the  warmefl  admirers  of  that  fyflem,  thalf  any 
one  of  its  numerous  expofitors  has  approached 
to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  precifion  and  perfpicuity 
with  which  he  has  flated  it,  or  in  the  fcienti- 
iic  and  himinous  manner  in  which  he  has  de- 
duced it  from  elementary  principles.     The 
awkwardnefs  of  their  technical  language,  and 
the  paradoxical   form  in   which   they    have 
chofen  to  prefent  fome  of  their  opinions,  ^re 
acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  who  are  mofl 
willing  to  do  juflice  to  their  merits ;  whereas 
it  may  be  doubted,  with  refpefl:  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry,  if  there  exifls  any  book  beyond  the 
circle    of  the    mathematical    and    phyfical 
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•p^  fciences,  which  is  at  once  fo  agreeable  in  its 
arrangement  to  the  rules  of  a  found  logic,  and 
fo  acceffible  to  the  examination  of  ordinary 
readers.  Abflracling  entirely  from  the  au- 
thor's peculiar  and  original  fpeculations,  I  do 
not  know  that,  upon  any  fubjeft  whatever,  a 
work  has  been  produced  in  our  times,  contain- 
ing fo  methodical,  (b  comprehenfive,  and  (o 
judicious  a  digefl  of  all  the  moft  profound  and 
enb'glitened  pbilofopliy  of  the  age*. 

In  juftice  alfo  to  Mr.  Smith,  it  mnft.  be 
obferved,  tiiat  althougli  fome  oi'  the  econo- 
mical writers  liad  the  Hart  oi'  him  in  publifh- 
ing  their  doctrines  to  the  world,  thefe  doctrines 
appear,  witli  rcfj)e(5t  to  him,  to  have  been 
altogether  original,  and  the  refuit  of  his  own 
refleelions.  Of  tiiis,  I  think,  every  perfon 
muil  be  convinced,  who  reads  the  Inquiry 
with  due  attention,  ami  is  at  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  gradual  and  beautiful  progi'cfs  of  the 
author's  ideas  :  Hut  in  cafe  any  doubt  iliould 
remain  on  tliis  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  Mr.  .Smith's  political  lectures,  com- 
prehending the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
Inquiry,  were  delivered  at  Glalgow  as  eai'ly 
as  the  year  1752  or  1753  ;  at  aperiod,  furely, 
when  there  cxifled  Jio  French  performance 
on  the  fubjeft,  that  coidd  be  of  much  ufe  to 

him 
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lum  in  guiding  his  r^fearches  *.  In  the  year  sect. 
1756,  indeed,  M.  Turgot  (who  is  (aid  to  have  ,  jY^ 
imbibed  his  firfl  notions  concerning  the  unli- 
mited &eedom  of  commerce  from  an  old 
merchant,  M.Goumay),  publiihed  in  the  En» 
cyclopedicy  an  article  which  fiifficiently  ihews 
how  completely  his  mind  was  emancipated 
from  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  com- 
mercial regulations :  But  that  even  then,  thefe 
opinions  were  confined  to  a  few  Ijpeculative 
men  in  France,  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  the 
Memoires  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M. 
Turgot ;  in  which,  after  a  Ihoft  quotation 
from  the  article  juft  mentioned,  the  author 
adds :  "  Thefe  ideas  were  ttien  confidered 
*'  as  paradoxical ;  they  are  fince  become 
^*  common,  and  they  will  one  day  be  adopted 
^'  univerfally." 

The  Political  Difcourfes  of  Mr.  Hume  were 
evidently  of  greater  ufe  to  Mr.  Smith,  than 
any  other  book  that  had  appeared  prior  to  his 
leftures.  Even  Mr.  Hume's  theories,  how- 
ever,  though  always  plaufible  and  ingenious, 
and  in  mofl  inftances  profound  and  jufl,  in» 
volve  fome  fundamental  miilakes ;  and, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Smith's,  afford  a 

*  In  proof  of  thisy  it  is  fufficlent  for  me  to  appeal  to  a  (hort 
Hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  political  economy  in  France,  publiihed 
S^.Qne  of  the  volumet  of  Ephemendes  du  Gtojenm  See  the  fir^ 
pait  of  the  volume  for  the  year  1769.  The  paper  is  entitled^ 
IMce  abregee  des  differens  Ecrits  modemesy  qui  ont  concourou 
'09  f  ranee  a  former  la  Sctctice  de  PEconomie  Politique* 
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SECT,  ftriking  proof,  that,  in  confidering  a  fubjeft 
^*  fo  extenfive  and  fo  complicated,  the  moft 
penetrating  fagacity,  if  dire6ked  only  to  parti- 
cular queftions,  is  apt  to  be  lead  aftray  by  firft 
appearances ;  and  that  nothing  can  guard  us 
effeftually  againft  error,  but  a  comprehenfive 
furvey  of  the  whole  field  of  difcuffion,  at 
fitted  by  an  accurate  and  patient  analyfis  of 
the  ideas  about  which  our  reafonings  are 
employed. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay  "  on  the  Jealoufy  of 
<*  Trade,**  with  fome  other  of  his  Political 
Difcourfes,  received  a  very  flattering  proof  of 
M.  Turgot*s  approbation,  by  his  undertaking 
the  taflc  of  tranflating  them  into  the  FVench 
language*. 

I  am  aware  that  the  evidence  I  have  hitherto 
produced  of  Mr.  Smith's  originality  may  be 
objefl:ed  to  as  not  perfe6Hy  decifive,  as  it  refts 
entirely  on  the  recolle6lion  of  thofe  fi:udents 
who  attended  his  firft  courfes  of  moral  philo- 
fophy  at  Glalgow ;  a  recoUeftion  which,  at 
the  diftance  of  forty  years,  cannot  be  fup. 
pofed  to  be  very  accurate.  There  exifts,  how. 
ever,  fortunately,  a  fliort  manufcript,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  year  1755,  ^^^  P'^®* 
fented  by  him  to  a  Society  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member  ;  in  which  paper,  a  pretty  long 
enumeration  is  given  of  certain  leading  prin* 

♦  Note  (F.) 
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ciples,  both  political  and  literary,  to  which  SECT, 
he  was  anxious  to  eflablifh  his  exclufive  right;  ^* 
in  order  to  prevent  the  po|fibility  of  fome  rival 
claims  which  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  which  his  fituation  as  a  pro- 
feflbr,  added  to  his  unreferved  communica* 
tions  in  private  companies,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  liable.  Thii^  paper  is  at  prefent  in 
my  pofleflion.  It  is  exprefled  with  a  good 
deal  of  that  honeil  and  indignant  warmth, 
which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  by  a  man  who 
is  confcious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  inten* 
tions,  when  be  fuipe6ls  that  advantages  have 
been  taken  of  the  franknefs  of  his  temper. 
On  fuch  occafions,  due  allowances  are  not 
always  made  for  thofe  plagiarifms,  which,  how* 
ever  cruel  in  their  effefts,  do  not  neceflarily 
imply  bad  faith  in  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
them;  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  incapable 
themfelves  of  original  thought,  are  perfe6lly 
unable  to  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  injury  done  to  a  man  of  inventive  genius, 
by  encroaching  on  a  favourite  fpeculation. 
For  reafons  known  to  fome  members  of  this 
Society,  it  would  be  improper,  by  the  public 
cation  of  this  manufcript,  to  revive  the  me- 
mory of  private  differences ;  and  I  ihould  not 
have  even  alluded  to  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a 
valuable  document  of  the  progrefs  of  Mr. 
Smith's  political  ideas  at  a  very  early  period. 
Many  of  the  moil  important  opinions  in  The 
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T.  JFealth  of  Nations  are  there  detailed  ;  but  I 
__^  (hall  quote  only  the  ibllowing  fentences : 
"  Man  is  generally  confidered  by  ftatefmen 
*'  and  projectors  as  the  materials  of  a  fort  of 
"  political  mechanics.  Projeclors  diftiirb 
"  nature  in  the  courfe  of  her  operations  in 
*'  human  aiKiirs ;  and  it  requires  no  more 
*'  than  to  let  her  alone,  and  give  her  fair 
"  play  in  the  purfuit  of  her  ends,  that  (he 
*'  may  edabliih  her  own  defigns." — And  in 
another  pallage  :  "  Little  clfe  is  reqiiifite  to 
**  carry  a  Hate  to  the  higliell  degree  of  opu- 
"  lence  from  the  loweil  barbarifm,  but  peace, 
"  eafy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  adminiftration 
*'  of  juftice;  all  the  rcit  being  brought  about 
*'  by  the  natural  couric  of  things.  All  go- 
"  vcrnnicnts  which  tlnvartthis  natural  courfe, 
'  which  force  things  into  another  channel, 
'  or  whicii  endeavour  to  arrcfl  the  progrefs 
'  of  fociety  at  a  particular  point,  are  uuna- 
'  turul,  and  to  ftqiport  themlches  are  obliged 
'  to  be  oppreffive  and  tyrannical.  —  A  great 

*  part  of  the  opinions  (he  obfervcs)  cnume- 
'  rated  in  this  paper,  is  treated  of  at  length  in 
'  fame  leftures  which  I  have  ftill  by  me,  and 
'  which  were  mtiUcu  in  tlie  hand  of  a  clerk 

*  who  lefV  my  fervice  (ix  years  ago.  They 
'  have  all  of  tlioin  been  the  conflant  fubjedls 
'  of  my  leiilurcs  (ince  I  lirfl.  taught  Mr. 
'  Cragie's  clafs,  the  firll  winter  I  Ipent  in 

*  Glalgow,  down  to  tliis  day,  without   any 
**  con0. 
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^*  confiderable  variation.     They  had  all  of  s  E  c  T. 

^*  them  been  the  fubjefts  of  lectures  which  I 

**  read  at  Edinburgh  the  winter  before  I  left 

^^  it,  and   I  can    adduce  innumerable  vnU 

^^  nefles,  both  from  that  place  and  from  this, 

*'  who  will  afcertain  them  fufficiently  to  b? 

^^  mine.*' 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  fuch  a  work 
as  Mr.  Smith's  is  to  be  ellimated  lefs  from  the 
novelty  of  the  principles  it  contains,  than  from 
the  reafonings  employed  to  fupport  thefe  prin- 
ciples, and  from  the  fcientific  manner  in 
which  they  are  unfolded  in  their  proper  order 
and  conne6lion.  General  affertions  with  re*. 
fpe6l  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  commerce, 
may  be  colle6led  from  various  writers  of  an 
early  date.  But  in  queflions  of  fo  compli- 
cated a  nature  as  occur  in  political  economy, 
the  credit  of  fuch  opinions  belongs  of  right  to 
the  author  who  firft  eilabliihed  their  folidity, 
and  followed  them  out  to  their  remote  confe- 
quences  ;  not  to  him  who,  by  a  fortunate  ao« 
ddent,  firfl  (tumbled  on  the  truth. 

Befides  the  principles  which  Mr.  Smith 
confidered  as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  his  In- 
quiry  exhibits  a  fyftematical  view  of  the  moft 
important  articles  of  political  economy,  fo  a8 
to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  elementary  treatife 
oij  that  very  extenfive  and  difficult  fcience. 
The  fkill  and  the  comprehenfivenefs  of  mind 
difplaved  in  his  arrangeqient,  can  be  judged  of 

if 
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8  E  c  T.  by  thofe  alone  who  have  compared  it  with  that 
JJ*  adopted  by  his  immediate  predeceffors.  And 
perhaps,  in  point  of  utility,  the  labour  he  has 
employed  in  connedling  and  methodiziDg 
their  fcattered  ideas,  is  not  lefi  valuable  than 
the  refults  of  his  own  original  fpeculations  : 
For  it  is  only  when  digefled  in  a  clear  and 
natural  order,  that  truths  make  their  proper 
impreflions  on  the  mind,  and  that  erroneoiu 
opinions  can  be  combated  with  fuccefs. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  prefent  under«- 
taking  (even  if  I  were  qualified  for  fuch  a 
talk)  to  attempt  a  feparation  of  the  folid  and 
important  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smith's  book  from 
thofe  opinions  which  appear  exceptionable  or 
doubtful.  I  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
fome  of  his  conclufions  to  which  I  would  not 
be  underftood  to  fubfcribe  implicitly ;  more 
particularly  in  that  chapter,  where  he  treats 
of  the  principles  of  taxation  ;  a  fubje6t, 
which  he  has  certainly  examined  in  a  manner 
more  loofe  and  unfatisfa6lory  than  moft  of 
the  others  which  have  fallen  under  his  re- 


view*. 


It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  conclude 
this  feftion  without  taking  notice  of  the 
manly  and  dignified  freedom  with  which  the 
author  uniformly  delivers  his  opinions,  and 
of  the  fuperiority  which  he  difcovers  through- 

♦  Note  (G.) 

out. 
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cut,  to  all  the  little  paffions  connefted  with  sect. 
the  fadlions  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  .  ^• 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  his  compofition  with  the  period 
of  its  firfl  publication,  cannot  fail  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  remark. — It  is 
not  often  that  a  difintereiled  zeal  for  truth  has 
fo  foon  met  with  its  juft  reward.  Philofo- 
phers  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Lord  Bacon's) 
are  "  the  fervants  of  pofterity  ;**  and  moft  of 
thofe  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
bed  interefts  of  mankind,  have  been  obliged^ 
like  Bacon,  to  "  bequeath  their  fame'*  to  a 
race  yet  unborn,  and  to  confole  themfelves 
with  the  idea  of  fowing  what  another  genera* 
tion  was  to  reap  : 

lofere  Daplmi  pyros,  carpent  tua  poma  nqwtet. 

Mr.  Smith  was  more  fortunate  ;  or  rather,  in 
this  refpeft,  his  fortune  was  lingular.  He 
furvived  the  publication  of  his  work  only 
fifteen  years ;  and  yet,  during  that  fliort  pe- 
riod, he  had  not  only  the  (atisfadlion  of  fee- 
ing  the  oppofition  it  at  firft  excited,  gradually 
fubfide,  but  to  witnefs  the  practical  influence 
of  his  writings  ort  the  commercial  policy  of 
bis  country.  • 


SECT. 
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Concltcfton   of  the  Narrative. 

T.  A  BOUT  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
*  Jr\  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Co  pi  mi  Ifi  oners  of 
His  Majefly's  Cudonis  in  Scotland  ;  a  prefer- 
ment uliich,  in  his  eilimation,  dcrivetl  an  ad- 
dilional  value  from  its  beinp;  bellowed  on  him 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  two  jears  he  paifed 
in  London,  enjoying  a  fociety  too  extenfive 
and  varied  to  afford  him  any  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  talle  for  (ludy.  His  time,  how- 
ever, was  not  loft  to  himfelf ;  for  much  of  it 
was  fpent  with  fome  of  the  firft  names  in 
Englifh  literature.  Of  thefe  no  unfavourable 
fpcciinen  is  j)refervcd  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his 
well-known  "  Vcrfes  addrefl'ed  to  Sir  Jofliua 
**  Reynolds  and  his  friends." 

If  I  have  thougKw,  and  can't  exprefs  'em, 
Gibbon  Ciall  icacli  .n<:  haw  lo  (Irefi  'em 

In  words  felcfl  and  lerfc: 
Jonen  teach  mc  incdcfty  and  Grecki 
Smith  ]iow  tu  think,  Iturkc  haw  lo  fpeakj 

And  iieauderc  to  converib*. 

lu  confequcnce    of    Mr.  Smith's    appolnt- 
jijent  to  the  Board  of  Culloms,  he  removed, 

*  See  Annual  Regiiter  for  the  ytw  1776. 
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in  1778,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  fpent  the  g  e  c  T. 
laft  twelve  years  of  his  life  ;  enjoying  an  af-  ,  J^* 
fluence  which  was  more  than  equal  to  all  bis 
wants  ;  and,  what  was  to  him  of  dill  greater 
value,  the  profpe6l  of  paffing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth- 

His  mother,  who,  though  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  ftill  poffefled  a  confiderable  degree 
of  health,  and  retained  all  her  faculties  un* 
impaired,  accompanied  him  to  town  ;  and  his 
coufin  Mifs  Jane  Douglas  (who  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  his  family  at  Gla%ow,  and 
for  whom  he  had  always  felt  the  affeftion  of  a 
brother)  while  fhe  di\dded  with  him  thofe  ten- 
der attentions  which  her  aunt's  infirmities 
required,  relieved  him  of  a  charge  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified,  by  her  friendly 
fuperintendence  of  his  domeflic  economy. 

The  acceflion  to  his  income  which  his  new 
office  brought  him,  enabled  him  to  gratify^ 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  his  former  cir- 
cumflances  admitted  of,  the  natural  genero<* 
fity  of  his  dilpofition  ;  and  the  ftate  of  his 
funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  compared  with 
his  very  moderate  ellabliflimcnt,  confirmed, 
beyond  a  doubt,  what  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances had  often  fufpedled,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  annual  favings  was  allotted  to 
offices  of  fecret  charity.  A  fmall,  but  excel- 
lent  library^  which  he  had  gradually  formed 

with 
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T.  with  great  judgment  in  the  leleflion  ;  and  a 
fimple,  though  holjiitahle  table,  where,  with- 
out the  formahty  of"  an  invitation,  he  was  al- 
ways happy  to  receive  his  friends,  were  the 
only  expences  that  cotild  be  confidered  as  his 
own  •. 

The  change  in  his  habits  which  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  produced,  was  not  equally  fa- 
vourable to  his  hterary  purfuits.  The  duties 
of  his  office,  though  they  required  but  little 
exertion  of  thought,  were  yet  fufficient  to 
wade  his  ipirits  and  to  diillpate  his  attention  } 
and  now  that  his  career  is  clofed,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  refleiSl  on  the  time  tiicy  confumed, 
without  lamenting,  that  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed  in  labours  more  profitable  to  the  world, 
and  more  equal  to  his  raind. 

During  the  tirft  years  of  his  refidence  in 
this  city,  his  fludies  fcemed  to  be  entirely 
fufpended  ;  and  his  paflion  ibr  letters  ferved 
only  to  amufe  his  leifurc,  and  to  animate  his 
converfation.  The  infirmities  of  age,  of  which 
he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches, 
reminded  him  at  lalt,  when  it  was  too  late. 


•  Some  very  afTeflinp  inftances  of  Mr.  Smith's  beneficence,  la 
cafe*  where  he  found  it  impofTible  to  conceal  entirely  his  good 
ofEcffl,  have  been  mcnTioned  to  nie  by  a  ne»r  relation  of  his,  and 
one  of  his  moll  (.'onRdenlial  fnends,  Mils  Rofs,  daughter  of 
the  late  Patrick  Rofs,  Efq.  nf  Inneniethy,  They  were  all  on  a 
fcale  much  hpj'ond  what  might  have  been  expeiled  from  his  for- 
tune 1  and  were  accompanied  witii  circuniliinccs  equally  honom* 
al>Ic  to  [be  delitacy  of  Ills  feelings  and  the  liberality  of  Lis  heart. 


of 
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of  what  he  yet  owed  to  the  public,  and  to  his  s  £  c  T. 

0¥m  fame.     The  principal  materials  of  the  , ^ 

works  which  he  had  announced,  had  been 
long  ago  collected ;  and  little  probably  was 
wanting,  but  a  few  years  of  health  and  retire- 
ment, to  beilow  on  them  that  fyflematical 
arr  angement  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  that  flowing,  and  apparently 
artlefs  ilyle,  which  he  had  iludioufly  culti- 
vated, but  which,  after  all  his  experience  in 
compofition,  he  adjufted,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, to  his  own  tafte  *. 

The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  Mifs  Douglas  in 
1788,  contributed,  it  is  probable,  to  fruflate 
thefe  proje6ls.  They  had  been  the  obje£ls 
of  his  affe6tion  for  more  than  fixty  years; 
and  in  their  fociety  he  had  enjoyed,  from  his 
infancy,  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone,  and 
helplefs ;  and,  though  he  bore  his  lofs  witli 

*  Mr.  Smith  obferved  to  me^  not  long  before  his  deaths  that 
after  all  his  praAjce  in  writings  he  compoied  as  ilowiy»  and  with 
as  great  difBciiltyy  as  at  firft.  He  addedy  at  the  fame  time*  that 
Mr.  Hume  had  acquired  to  great  a  facility  in  this  refpe^,  that  the 
laft  volumes  of  hb  Hifiory  were  printed  from  his  original  copy* 
with  a  few  marginal  correflions.^ 

It  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fome  readers  to  know,  that  when 
Mr*  Smkh  was  employed  in  compofition,  he  generally  walked  up 
and  down  his  apartment,  dilating  to  a  fecretary.  All  Mr;Hume't 
works  (I  have  been  afliired)  were  written  with  his  own  hand* 
A  critical  reader  may,  I  think,  perceive  in  the  difTerent  ftylet 
of  thefe  two  claflicil  writers^  the  efiedU  ef  thdr  different  modes 
Offtudy. 

equani* 
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9  £  c  T.  equanimity,  and  regained  apparently  his  for-* 
^'  ,  mer  cheerfulnelsy  yet  his  health  and  ftrength 
gradually  declined  till  the  period  of  his  deatb^ 
which  happened  in  July  17909  about  two 
years  after  that  of  his  coufin,  and  fix  after 
that  of  liis  mother.  His  1^  illnefi,  which 
arofe  from  a  chronic  obilru6tion  in  his  bow- 
els, was  lingering  and  painful ;  but  had  every 
confolation  to  Iboth  it  which  he  could  derive 
from  the  tendereft  fympathy  of  his  fiieads, 
and  from  the  complete  refignation  of  his  o¥m 
mind»^ 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  finding  his 
end  approach  rapidly,  he  gave  orders  to  de^^ 
(troy  all  his  manufcripts,  excepting  fome  de- 
tached efTays,  which  he  entrufled  to  the  care 
of  his  executors ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
committed  to  the  flames.  What  were  the 
particular  contents  of  thefe  papers,  is  not 
known  even  to  his  mod  intimate  friends ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  confided,  in 
part,  of  the  le6hires  on  rhetoric,  which  he 
read  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1748,  and  of 
the  lectures  on  natural  religion  and  on  jurif. 
prudence,  which  formed  part  of  liis  courfe  at 
Glafgow.  That  this  irreparable  injury  to 
letters  proceeded,  in  fome  degree,  from  an 
exceflive  folicitude  in  tlie  author  about  his 
pofthumous  reputation,  may  perhaps  be  true ; 
but  with  refpe6l  to  fome  of  his  manufcripts, 
may  we  not  fuppofci  tliat  he  was  influenced 

by 
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by  higher  motives  ?  It  is  but  feldom  that  a  sect. 
philofopher,  who  has  been  occupied  from  his 
youth  with  moral  or  with  political  inquiries, 
Succeeds  completely  to  his  wifli  in  dating  to 
others,  the  grounds  upon  which  his  own  opi-» 
nions  are  founded .;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
known  principles  of  an  individual,  who  has 
approved  to  the  public  his  candour,  his  libe- 
rality, and  his  judgment,  ace  entitled  to  a 
weight  and  an  authority,  independent  of  the 
evidence  which  he  is  able,  upon  any  particu- 
lar occafion,  to  produce  in  their  fupport.  A 
fecret  confcioufheis  of  this  circiunftance,  and 
an  apprehenfion  that,  by  not  doing  juflice  to 
an  important  argument,  the  progrefs  of  truth 
may  be  rather  retarded  than  advanced,  have 
probably  induced  many  authors  to  withhold 
from  the  world  the  unfinifhed  refults  of  their 
moil  valuable  labours ;  and  to  content  them- 
felves  with  giving  the  general  fan6lion  of  their 
fufirages  to  truths  which  they  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly interefling  to  the  human  race  *• 

The 


*  Since  writiiig  tbe  aiboTe»  I  have  been  ^voured  fay  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  with  the  foUoMring  particulars : 

*^  Some  time  before  his  laft  illnefs^  when  Mr.  Smith  had  oc« 
cafion  to  go  to  London*  he  ei^oined  his  (iriendsy  to  whom  he  hid 
entnifted  the  difpofai  of  his  manufcriptSy  that,  in  the  event  of  hit 
death)  they  (hould  deffax>y  all  the  volumes  of  his  le^ures»  doing 
with  the  reft  of  his  manufcripts  what  they  pteafed.  When  now 
he  had  become  weak,  and  faw  the  approaching  period  of  his  life^ 
he  fpoke  to  his  friends  again  upon  die  fame  fubje^  They  en* 
treated  him  to  make  his  mind  eafy»  as  he  might  depend  upon 
their  fulfiUii^  hit  defire.    He  wis  then  fiitisfieda    Bot  fome  dayt 

vox*  V.  h  L  2£unnx4$, 
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SECT.     The  additions  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sen^ 
^*^     timents,  mod  of  which  were  compofed  under 

fevere 


afbrwardSf  finding  lus  inziety  not  entirely  removedy  he  b^|^ 
one  of  tfaem  to  defiroy  the  volumet  inunecfiiiely.  This  loconl- 
ingly  was  done ;  and  his  mind  was  fi>  much  relievedt  that  he  wu 
aUe  to  receiTe  his  friends  in  the  evening  with  his  ufiial  coo^U- 


^  They  had  been  in  u(e  to  fup  with  him  etery  Sunday  ;  aad 
that  evening  there  was  a  pretty  numerous  meeting  of  them.  Mr. 
Smidi  not  fincBng  himfelf  able  to  fit  np  vnth  them  as  afiial»  re> 
tised  to  bed  before  fupper ;  and»  as  he  went  awayy  took  kaire  of 
his  friends  by  faying,  *  I  believe  we  muft  adgoora  this  mrrting 
to  lome  odier  place.'     He  died  a  very  few  days  afterwards.** 

Mr.  Riddely  an  infimarr  friend  of  Bfr.  Sa^'s,  who  was  prefent 
at  one  of  the  convcriations  on  the  fiiljed  of  the  mannlcr^itSy  men- 
tiooed  to  mey  in  addition  to  Dr.  I^tton's  notet  that  Mr.  Smidi 
ngretted  <<  he  had  done  £>  littfe.**  <*  But  I  meant  (&ad  he)  ta 
have  done  moie;  and  there  are  materials  in  my  papen*  of  which 
I  could  have  made  a  great  deaL  But  that  is  now  out  of  the 
queftion.** 

That  the  idea  of  deftroyii^  iuch  nnfiniJhed  works  as  might  be 
in  his  pofieffion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  act  the  efieA  of  any 
fiidden  or  hafiy  refolution,  appears  from  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Hume,  written  by  Mr.  Smith  in  17739  at  a  time  when  he  was 
preparing  himfelf  for  a  journey  to  London9  with  the  propped  of 
a  pretty  long  abfence  from  Scotland. 

My  dear  Friend,  Edtnburgby  1 6/A  AprU  1773. 

As  I  have  left  the  care  of  aO  my  literary  papers  to  you,  I  muft 

tcH  you,  that  except  thofe  which  I  carry  along  with  me,  there  are 

none  worth  the  publicadon,  but  a  fragment  of  a  great  workt 

which  contains  a  hifiory  of  the  agronomical  fyftems  that  were  fuc* 

cefiively  in  falhion  down  to  the  time  of  Des  Cartes.     Whether 

that  might  not  be  pubiilhed  as  a  fragment  of  an  intended  juvenile 

work,  I  leave  entirely  to  your  judgment,  though  I  begin  to  fni^ 

pe^  myfdf  that  there  is  more  refinement  than  (biidity  in  Ibme 

parts  of  it.     This  little  work  you  will  find  in  a  thin  folio  paper 

book  in  ny  back  room.     All  the  other  loofe  papers  which   yo« 

will  find  in  that  delk»  or  within  the  glafs  folding  doors  of  a  beaa« 

reau  which  ibmds  in  my  bed-room,  together  with  about  e^hteca 

thin  paper  folio  books,  which  you  will  likewiie  find  vrkhin  the 
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fevere  difeafe,  had  fortimately  been  teat  to  s  b  c  r. 
the  prels  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  ^* 
winter ;  and  the  author  lived  to  fee  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  The  moral  and  ferious 
flrain  that  prevails  through  thefe  additions, 
when  conpe£ted  witii  the  circumftance  of  hhn 
declining  health,  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  his 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  communicates  a  new 
intereil,  if  poflible,  to  thofe  fublime  truths, 
which,  in  the  academical  retirement  of  hii 
youth,  awakened  the  firft  ardours  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  on  which  the  lad  efforts  of  his  mind 
repofed. 

In  a  letter  addreffed,  in  the  year  1787,  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
in  confequence  of  being  elefted  Re6):or  of 
that  learned  body,  a  pleafing  memorial  re- 
mains of  the  fatisfa^ion  with  which  he  always 
recolle6);ed  that  period  of  his  literary  career, 
which  had  been  more  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  thefe  important  ftudies.  '^  No  preferment 
(lays  he)  **  could  have  given  me  fo  much  real 
**  latisfa£tion.  No  man  can  owe  greater  ob- 
**  ligations  to  a  fbdety  than  I  do  to  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Glalgow.    They  educated  me ; 


C€ 


fame  glut  folding  doorty  I  defire  may  be  defiroyed  without  any 
ejttmimtioB.  tTideft  I  die  Teiy  £uddraly»  I  (hall  take  care  that 
the  papen  I  cany  with  me  (hall  be  carefully  fbit  to  you. 

I  ever  am^  my  dear  Friendy  moft  faithfully  your't^ 

Adam  Saoih. 
To  Dand  Hume»  Eiq. 
St.  Aodrew'f  Sqpiare. 

L  L  a  "  they 
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SECT.**  they  fent  me  to  Oxford. '  Soon  after  ray  re^ 
^1^  ^  **  turn  to  Scotland,  they  eleded  me  one  of 
**  their  own  members  j  and  afterwarda  pre- 
^  ferred  me  to  another  office,  to  which  the 
*^  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be  for- 
*^  gotten  Dr.  Hutchefon  had  given  a  fuperior 
degree  of  illuilration.    The  period  of  thir- 
teen years  which  I  fpent  as  a  member  <^ 
**  that  fociety,  I  remember  as  by  far  the  moft 
**  ufeful,  and  therefore  as  by  far  the  happieft 
^^  and  moil  honourable  period  of  my  life;  and 
*^  now,  after  three  and  twenty  years  abfencCt 
**  to  be  remembered  in  fo  very  agreeable  a 
^^  manner  by  my  old  friends  and  protestors, 
*♦  gives  me  a  heart-felt  joy  which  I  cannot 
**  eafily  exprefe  to  you.** 

The  fhort  narrative  which    I  have    now 
finiflied,  however  barren  of  incident,   may 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
rafter  of  this  illuftrious  Man.     Of  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  attainments  by  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  diflinguiihed ; — of  the  originality 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  his  views ;  the  ex- 
tent, the  variety,  and  the  correftnefs  of  his 
information ;    the    inexhauftible   fertility   of 
his  invention ;  and  the  ornaments  which  his 
rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed 
from  claffical  culture  ;  he  has  left  behind  him 
lailing   monuments.     To  his   private  worth 
the  mod  certain  of  all  teflimonies  may  be 
found  in  that  confidence,  relpedl,  and  attach- 
ment^ 
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ment,  whidi  followed  him  through  all  the  s  B  c  T. 
▼ariotts  relations  of  life.  The  ferenity  and  ^  _y^ 
l^ety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  prefliire  of  his 
growing  infirmities,  and  the  warm  intereft 
he  felt  to  the  lafl,  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  his  frierds,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  a  finall  circle,  with  whom, 
as  long  as  his  ftrength  permitted,  he  regularly 
ipent  an  evening  in  the  week ;  and  to  whom 
the  recolle3;ion  of  his  worth  ilill  forms  apleafl 
mg,  though  melancholy  bond  of  union. 

The  more  delicate  and  chara6i;eriftical 
featiu'es  of  his  mind,  it  is  perhaps  impoffible 
to  trace.  That  there  were  many  peculiarities, 
both  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  intelledtual 
habits,  was  manifefl  to  the  mod  fuperficial 
obferver ;  but  although,  to  thofe  who  knew 
him,  thefe  peculiarities  detracted  nothing 
from  the  re(pe£t  which  his  abilities  com- 
manded; and  although,  to  his  intimate 
firiends,  they  added  an  inexpreffible  charm  to 
his  conver&tion,  while  they  difplayed,  in  the 
mod  interefting  light,  the  artlefs  fimplicity 
of  his  heart;  yet  it  would  require  a  very 
fkilful  pencil  to  prefent  them  to  the  public 
eye.  He  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
bufinefi  of  a^ive  life.  The  comprehenfive 
l|>eculations  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
from  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of  materials 
nrhich  his  own  invention)  continually  iupplied 

hh  3  t9 
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9;£  c  X  to  his  thoughts^  rendered  him  habitually  ist 
^^!^  attentive  to  familiar  objefts,  Bnd  to  comndail 
occurrences;  and  he  frequently  exhibited 
iiiftances  of  abfence,  which  had  fcarcely  been 
Ihrpafled  by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruyere,  Even 
in  company,  he  was  apt  to  be  engrofled  with 
his  ftudies ;  and  appeared,  at  times,  by  the 
motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  by  his  looks  and 
geftures,  to  be  in  the  fervour  of  compofitioik 
I  have  often,  however,  been  ftruck,  at  the 
diftance  of  years,  with  his  accurate  memoiy 
of  the  moil  trifling  particulars ;  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  from  this  and  fome  other 
circumllances,  that  he  poflefled  a  power^  not 
perhaps  uncommon  among  abfent  men,  of 
recolle6ting,  in  confequence  of  fubfequen| 
efforts  of  refle6tion,  many  occurrences,  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  happened,  did  not  feem 
to  have  fenfibly  attrafted  his  notice. 

To  the  defedl  now  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
bably owing,  in  part,  that  he  did  not  fall  in 
eafily  with  the  common  dialogue  of  con  varia- 
tion, and  that  he  was  fome  what  apt  to  convey 
his  own  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lefture.  When 
he  did  fo,  however,  it  never  proceeded  from  a 
wilh  to  engrofs  the  difcourfe,  or  to  gratify  his 
vanity.  His  own  inclination  difpofed  him 
fo  ftrongly  to  enjoy  in  filence  the  gaiety  of 
thofe  around  him,  that  his  friends  were  often 
led  to  concert  little  fchemes,  in  order  tq 
engage  him  in  the  difcuflions  moil  hkely  to 

4  intereil 
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intereft  him.  Nor  do  I  think  I  fhall  be  s  B  c  H 
accufed  of  going  too  far,  when  I  lay,  that  he 
was  fcarcdy  ever  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic 
himfelf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofe 
topics  that  were  introduced  by  others.  In* 
deed,  his  converfation  was  never  more  amu& 
ing  than  when  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  genius^ 
upon  the  very  few  branches  of  knowledge  q£ 
which  he  only  pofleffed  the  outlines. 

The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  a 
flight  acquaintance,  were  frequently  erro- 
neous ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature  in- 
clined him  much  more  to  blind  partiality, 
than  to  ill-founded  prejudice.  The  enlarged 
views  of  human  afiairs,  on  which  his  mind 
habituaUy  dwelt,  left  him  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  ftudy,in  detail,  the  uninterefting 
peculiarities  of  ordinary  characters;  and  ac« 
cordingly,  thoughHintimately  acquainted  with 
the  capacities  of  the  intellect,  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  accuftomed,  in  his 
theories,  to  mark,  with  the  mod  delicate  hand, 
the  niceft  (hades,  both  of  genius  and  of  the 
paflions;  yet,  in  judging  of  individuals,  it 
fometimes  happened,  that  his  eftimates  were, 
in  a  furprifing  degree,  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  opinions,  too,  which,  in  the  thought- 
leflhefs  and  confidence  of  his  focial  hours,  he 
was  accuftomed  to  hazard  on  books,  and  on 
queftions  of  fpeculation,  were  not  uniformly 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expeAed  from  the 

L  L  4  fuperiority 
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SECT,  fuperiotity  of  his    underftanding,  and   -iho 

y^ ^  fingular  confiftency  of  his  philofophical  piiiu 

ciples.    They  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
accidental  circumftances,  and  by  the  humoo^ 
of  th^  moment ;  and  when  retailed  by  thofe 
.who  only  law  him  occafionally,  fuggefled  fsdie 
^pd  contradictory  ideas  of  his  real  fentiments. 
On  thefe,  however,  as  on  ipoft  pther  occafions, 
there  was  always  much  truth,  as  well  as  inge^ 
nuity,  in  his  remai  ks ;  and  if  the  different 
opinions  which  at  diiierent  times,  he  pronoun*^ 
ced  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  had  been  all  com- 
bined together,  fo  as  to  modify  and  limit  ^acb 
other,  they  would  probably  have  afforded  ma? 
terials  for  a  decifion,  equally  comprehenfive 
and  j nil.     But  in  the  fociety  of  his  frie^ds^ 
he  had  no  difpolition  to  form  thofe  qualified 
conclufions  that  we  admire  in  his  writings  ; 
and  he  generally  contented  himfelf  with  a 
bold  and  mafterly  fketch  of  the  obje6l:,  from 
the  firll  point  of  view  in  which  his  temper,  or 
his  fancy,  prefented  it.      Something  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  remarked,  when  he  at- 
tempted, in  the  flow  of  his  fpirits,  to  delineate 
thofe  characters  which,  from  long  intimacy, 
he  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  underftand 
thoroughly-      The  piCture  was  always  lively, 
and  expreflive  ;  and  commonly  bore  a  ftrong 
and  amuling  refemblance  to  the  original,  whep 
viewed  under    one    particular    afpe6t ;    but 
feldpm,  perhaps,  conveyed  a  juft  aA^  coi^- 

plete 
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plete  cimception  of  it  in  all  its  dimeniiohs  and  sect. 
proportions.  *—  In  a  word,  it  was  the  fault  of 
his  unpremeditated  judgments,  to  be  too  fy£^ 
tematical,  and  two  much  in  extremes. 

But,  in  whatever  way  thefe  trifling  pecu« 
liarities  in  his  manners  may  be  explained, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  inti- 
mately Gonne6led  with  the  genuine  artleflhefi 
of  his  mind.  In  this  amiable  quality,  he 
often  recalled  to  hjs  friends,  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  good  La  Fontaine;  a  quality 
which  in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace  from 
the  Angularity  of  its  combination  with  thofe 
powers  of  reafon  and  of  eloquence,  which,  in 
his  political  and  moral  writings,  have  long 
engaged  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  his  external  form  and  appearance,  there 
was  nothing  uncommon.     When  perfe£tly  at 
eafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converiation, 
his  geftures  were  animated,  and  not  ungrace* 
ful ;  and  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  he  loved,  his 
feature  W^T^  oft^n  brightened  with  a  fmile  of 
inexpreffible  benignity.    In  the  company  of 
ftrangers,  his  tendency  to  abfence,  and  per- 
haps  ftill  more  his  confcioufnefs  of  this  ten« 
dency,  rendered  his  manner  fomewhat  em<« 
barrafled ; — an  effect  which  was  probably  not 
a  little  heightened  by  thofe  ipeculative  ideas 
of  propriety,  which  his  reclufe  habits  tended 
^t  once  to  perfe^  in  his  conception,  and  to 
^Liminifli  his  power  of  re^dizing.    He  never 
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a  £  c  T.  iat  for  his  pifiture ;  but  the  medallion  of  Taffie 

y^ ^  conveys  an  exa6t  idea  of  his  profile,  and  of 

the  general  expreifion  of  his  countenance* 

His  valuable  library,  together  with  the  reft 
of  his  property,  was  bequeathed  to  his  coufin 
Mr.  David  Douglas,  Advocate.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  this  young  gentleman,  he  had  em* 
ployed  much  of  his  leifure ;  and  it  was  only 
two  years  before  his  death  (at  a  time  when  he 
could  ill  fpare  the  pleafujre  of  his  fociety), 
that  he  had  fent  him  to  fludy  law  at  Glafgow, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Millar ;— the  ftrongeft 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  diiinterefted  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  his  friend,  as  well  ay 
of  the  efteem  in  which  he  held  the  abilities  of 
that  eminent  Profeflbr. 

'  The  executors  of  his  will  were  Dr.  Black 
and  Dr.  Hutton ;  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived  in  habits  of  the  moft  intimate  and  cor- 
dial friendfliip  ;  and  who,- to  the  many  other 
teflimonies  which  they  had  given  him  of  their 
affe6iion,  added  the  mournful  office  of  wit* 
neffing  his  laft  moments* 
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NOTE  (A),  p.  405. 

«  r\¥  this  number  were  Mr.  Ofwald  of  Dunikeir,**  NOTES. 

^  &c.]— The  late  James  Ofwald,  Efq. — for 
many  years  one  of  the  mod  a£liye,  able,  and  public* 
fpirited  of  our  Scotifh  reprefentatives  in  Parliament* 
He  was  more  particularly  diftinguiflied  by  his  know- 
ledge  in  matters  of  finance,  and  by  his  attention  to 
whatever  concerned  the  conmiercial  or  the  agricultural 
interefts  of  the  coimtry.  From  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  Smith's  which  I 
have  perufed,  he  appears  to  have  combined,  with  that 
detailed  information  which  he  is  well  known  to  have 
poflefl*ed  as  a  ftatefman  and  man  of  bufinefs,  a  tafte 
for  the  more  general  and  philofophical  difcuilions  of 
political  economy.  He  lived  in  habits  of  great  inti- 
macy with  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Hume  ^  and  was  onf 
of  Mr.  Smith's  earlieft  and  moft  confidential  friends*    . 

NOTE  (B),p.4o8. 

*^  The  le&ures  of  the  profound  and  eloquent  Dr. 
^  Hutchefon^"  &c.3     Thofe  who  have  derived  their 

knowledge 
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I,  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hutchcfon  folely  from  his  publica- 
•'  tions>  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  difputc  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  ekqutni,  when  applied  to  any  of  his  cotn- 
pofitions  ;  more  particularly,  when  applied  to  the  SyJIirm 
ef  Moral  Philofiphy,  which  was  puhlidied  after  his  death, 
as  the  fubftance  of  his  leisures  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  His  talents,  however,  us  a  public  fpeaker* 
mufl  have  been  of  a  far  higher  order  than  what  he  ha^ 
difplayed  as  a  writer  -,  all  his  pupils  whom  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  {fome  of  them,  certainly,  very  com- 
peient  judges)  having  agreed  exaftly  with  each  other  ia 
iheir  accountsof  the  extraordinary  iniprelTion  which  they 
made  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  I  have  mentioned^ 
in  the  text,  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  his  warmeft  admirers  ; 
and  to  his  name  I  (hall  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
thofe  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk  \  the  late  Lord  Prefident 
Miller ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Machine,  the  very 
learned  and  judicious  tranflator  of  Mofheim's  EccieG- 
afticai  Hiftory.  My  father,  too,  who  had  attended  Dr. 
Hutchcfon's  Icitures  for  fevcral  years,  never  fpoke  of 
them  without  much  fcnfibility.  On  this  occa(ion  we 
can  only  fay,  as  Quindlilian  has  done  of  tlie  eloquence 
of  Hortcnfius  ;  "  Apparet  placuifie  aiiquid  eo  dicente, 
"  quod  legentes  non  invenimus." 

Dr.  Hutchefon's  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue  ■,  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Paflions  j  and  his 
Illuftrations  of  the  Moral  Senfe,  arc  much  more 
ftrongly  marked  with  the  charadteriftica!  features  of 
his  genius,  than  his  pofthumous  work.  His  great  and 
deferved  fame,  however,  in  this  country,  refts  ntno 
chiefly  on  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  academical 
leflures,  which  appear  to  have  contributed  very  power- 
fully to  diffufe,  in  Scotland,  that  tafte  for  analytical 
difculTion,  and  that  fpirit  of  liberal  iiKjuiry,  to  which 
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the  worid  b  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft  Taluabfe  NOHTESL 
produ£Hons  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

NOTE  (C»),  p.  444- 

According  to  the  learned  Englifh  tranflsttof  of  *^  Ari£- 
^<  totle's  Ethics  and  Politics/'  the  general  idea  which 
runs  through  Mr.  Smith's  Theory,  was  obvioufly 
borrowed  from  the  following  paflage  of  Polybius : 
*<  l^rom  the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  to  which  all  are 
"  naturally  inclined,  children  are  bom.  When  any  of 
^  thefe,  therefore,  being  arrived  at  perfeft  age,  inftead 
*<  of  yielding  foitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  affiftance 
««  to  thofe  by  whom  they  have  been  bred,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  attempt  to  injure  them  by  words  or  adiions, 
«<  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe  who  behold  the  wrong,  after 
<<  having  alfo  feen  the  fufferings  and  the  anxious  cares 
<<  that  were  fuftained  by  the  parents  in  the  nouriflU 
<<  ment  and  education  of  their  children,  muft  be 
**  greatly  offended  and  difpleafed  at  fuch  proceeding. 
^  For  man,  who  among  all  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
•*  mals  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reafon^ 
<<  cannot,  like  the  reft,  pafs  over  fuch  a£^ions  :  but  will 
«•  make  refleflion  on  what  he  fees ;  and  comparing 
«  likewife  the  future  with  the  prefent,  will  not  fail  to 
<<  exprefs  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treatment ; 
«<  to  which,  as  he  forefees,  he  may  alfo,  at  fome  time, 
<<  be  expofed.  Thus  again,  when  any  one  who  has 
^  been  fuccoured  by  another  in  the  time  of  danger, 
M  inftead  of  fhewing  the  like  kindn'efs  to  this  bene* 
•«  fa£lor,  endeavours  at  any  time  to  deftroy  or  hurt 
^  lam ;  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  muft  be  (hocked  by 
g,1|i**fiidi  ingratitude,  through  fympathy  with  the  refent- 
of  their  neighbour ;  and  from  an  apprehenfion 
diat  the  cafe  may  be  their  own.    And  from 

•€  hence 
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.  "  hence  arifes,  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  a  certaui 

■'"  mlio'i  of  the  nature  and  force  of  duty,  in  which  coH' 
"  fiils  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  juftice.  la 
"  like  manner,  the  man,  wlio,  in  defence  of  others,  is 
"  feento  throw  himfelf  the  forcmoft  into  every  danger, 
"  and  even  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  fierceft  animala, 
"  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudefl  acclamations  rf  / 
"  applaufe  and  veneration  from  all  the  multitude  | 
"  while  he  who  Ihews  a  different  condu£l  is  purfued 
"  with  cenfure  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  . 
"  people  begin  to  difcern  the  nature  of  things  honour- 
"  able  and  bafe,  and  in  what  confifts  the  difference 
"  between  them  j  and  to  perceive  that  the  former,  on 
"  account  of  the  advantage  that  attends  them,  are  fic 
"  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  tlie  latter  to  be 
"  detelled  and  avoided." 

"  The  doftrine"  (fays  Dr.  Gillies)  "  contained  in 
"  this  paflage  is  expanded  by  Dr.  Smith  into  a  theory 
"  of  moral  fentiments.  But  he  departs  from  f>ii 
"  author,  in  placing  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
"  in  fenttment  or  feeling,  ultimately  and  limply. 
•'  Polybius,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  with  Ariftotle, 
"  that  thefe  notions  arife  from  reafon,  or  intellefl, 
"  operating  on  affd^ion  or  appetite;  or,  in  other  words, 
"  that  the  moral  faculty  is  a  compound,  and  may  be 
«  refolved  into  two  fimpler  principles  of  the  mind."— 
(Giiliesi's  Ariftotle,  Vol.  I-  pp.  302,  303,  2d.  Edit.) 

The  only  cxptefTion  I  objefl  to  in  the  two  preced- 
ing fentences,  is  the  phrafe^  his  author,  which  has  the 
the  appearance  of  infinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarifnj 
againft  Mr.  Smitli ;  —  a  charge  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, he  did  not  defervc ;  and  to  which  the  above  ex- 
tract does  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  any  plaufible 
colour.  It  exhibits,  indeed,  an  inftance  of  a  curious 
coincidence  between  two  philofophers  in  their  views  of 
the  fame  fubjc^;  .-ind  as  fucli,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Smith  himfelf  wcmld  hare  remarked  it,  had  it  oc«  NOTES, 
curred  to  his  memory,  when  he  was  writing  his  book. 
Of  fuch  accidental  coincidences  between  difierent  mindSy 
examples  prefent  themfelves  every  day  to  thofe^  who» 
after  having  drawn  from  theiy  internal  refources  all  the 
lights  they  could  fupply  on  a  particular  queftion,  have  the 
curiofity  to  compare  their  own  conclufions  with  thofe 
of  their  predeceflbrs :  And  it  is  extremely  worthy  of 
obfervadon,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  condufion  ap* 
proaches  to  the  truth,  the  number  of  previous  approxi- 
mations to  it  may  be  reafonably  expedled  to  be 
multiplied. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  however,  the  queftion  about 
originality  is  of  little  or  no  moment ;  for  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  does  not  lie  in  his  general 
principle,  but  in  the  ikilful  ufe  he  has  made  of  it  to  give 
a  fyftematical  arrangement  to  the  moft  impoKant  dif* 
cuflions  and  do£irines  of  Ethics.  In  this  point  of  view^ 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  may  be  juftly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moft  original  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in 
that  branch  of  fcience  to  which  it  relates ;  and  even  if  we 
were  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  firft  fuggefted  to  the  author 
by  a  remark  of  which  the  world  was  in  pofTellion  for  two 
thoufand  years  before,  this  very  circumftance  would 
only  reflet  a  ftronger  luftre  on  the  novelty  of  his 
defign,  and  on  the  invention  and  tafte  difplayed  in  its 
execution. 

I  have  fsud,  in  the  text,  that  my  own  opinion  about 
the  foundation  of  morals  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  and  I  propofe  to  ftate,  in  another  publica- 
tion, the  ground  of  my  diflent  from  his  conclufions  on 
that  queftion.  At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  I 
•  confider  the  defe^is  of  his  Theory  as  originating  rather 
in  a  partial^  than  in  a  naftaken  view  of  the  fubjed  ; 
wUlej  on  fome  of  the  tnoft  eflential  points  of  ethics,  it 

appears 
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NOTE&  appears  to  me  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  a  con  eft 
ftatement  of  the  tnitlu  I  muft  not  omit  to  add,  is 
joftice  to  the  auihor^  that  his  zeal  to  fupport  lii» 
favourite  fyftem  nerer  has  led  him  to  vitiate  or  mifine* 
prefent  the  phenomena  which  he  has  employed  it  to 
explain ;  and  that  the  conne^ed  order  which  he  has 
given  to  a  multiplicity  of  ifolated  fat&s,  muft  fiiioHtate 
greatly  the  ftudies  of  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  who  may 
hereafter  profecute  the  fame  m^uiry,  agreeably  to  the 
fevere  rules  of  the  indu^ve  logic 


After  the  paflage  which  I  have  quoted  in  thebegiin- 
ning  of  this  note,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  pardoned  if  I  exprefis 
my  doubts  whether  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer 
has  not,  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  fome  other  occafiimsy 
allowed  his  partiality  to  the  ancients  to  blind  him  a 
little  too  much  to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries. 
Would  not  Ins  laborious  and  interefting  refearches  into 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  have  been  em- 
ployed (till  more  ufefully  in  revealing  to  us  the  fyftems 
and  difcoveries  to  which  our  fucceflbrs  may  yet  lay 
claim,  than  in  conjeftures  concerning  the  origin  of 
thofe  "with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  ?  How^ 
does  it  happen  that  thofe  men  of  profound  erudition, 
who  can  fo  eafily  trace  every  poft  improvement  to  the 
fountain-head  of  antiquity,  (hould  not  fometimes  amufe 
themfelves,  and  inftruft  the  world,  by  anticipating  the 
future  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 

In  ftudying  the  connc£lion  and  filiaiton  of  fucceffive 
Theories,  when  we  are  at  a  Jpfs,  in  any  inftance,  for  a 
link  to  complete  the  continuity  of  philofophical  fpecu- 
lation,  it  fecms  much  more  reafonable  to  fearch  for  it 
in  the  fyftems  of  the  immediately  preceding  period,  and 

in 
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in  the  enquiries  which  then  occupied  the  public  atten-  HOTE8L 
tion,  tktn  in  detached  fentences^  or  accidental  expref- 
iions  gleaned  from  the  relics  of  diftant  ages.  It  is  thus 
only,  that  we  can  hope  to  feize  the  precife  point  of 
view,  in  which  an  author's  fubje£l  firft  prcfented  itfelf 
to  hb  attention  \  and  to  account,  to  our  own  fatisfao- 
tion,  from  the  particular  afpe£l  ilhder  which  he  faw  it, 
for  the  fubfequeht  dire£iion  which  was  given  to  his 
curiofity.  In  following  fuch  a  plan,  our  obje£^  is  not 
to  dete£l  plagiarifms,  which  we  fuppofe  men  of  genius 
to  have  intentionally  concealed;  but  to  fill  up  an  appa- 
rent chafm  in  the  hiftory  of  Science,  by  laying  hold  of 
the  thread  which  infenfibly  guided  the  mind  from  one 
ftation  to  another.  By  what  eafy  and  natural  fteps 
Mr.  Smith's  Theory  arofe  from  the  (late  of  ethical  dif- 
cuffion  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  began  his  literary 
career,  I  fliall  endeavour  elfewhere  to  explain. 

A  late  author,  of  tafte  and  learning,  has  written  a 
pleafing  and  inftru£live  eflay  on  the  Marks  of  Poetical 
Imitation.  The  marks  of  Philofophical  Plagiarifm^  are 
not  lefs  difcemible  by  an  unprejudiced  and  difcrimi- 
nating  eye;  and  are  eafily  feparable  from  that  occafional 
fimilarity  of  thought  and  of  illuftration,  which  we  may 
expe£l  to  meet  with  in  writers  of  the  mod  remote  ages 
and  countries,  when  employed  in  examining  the  fame 
queftions,  or  in  eftablifhing  the  fame  truths. 

As  the  foregoing  obfervations  apply  with  fully  2\ 
great  force  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  as  to  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  I  truft  fome  allowance  will  be 
made  for  the  length  of  this  note  *• 

NOTE 


*  I  (hall  have  occafion  afterwirdf  to  vindicate  Mr.  Smith's 
claims  to  oiiginalitj  in  the  former  of  theie  wo^ju,  agiinfi  the 
pretenfions  of  fome  foreign  writers.  As  I  do  not  mean*  howerer, 
to  recur  again  to  hit  alleged  plagiariiiai  from  the  ancients,  I  ihall 

VOL.  v.  *  M  M  introduce 
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NOTES.  ^^^,««    ^v 

NOTE  (C),  p.  467- 

The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  does  not  feem  W 
have  attracted  fo  much  notice  in  France  as  might  haft 
been  expe£led,  till  after  the  publication  of  the  WeaUl 
of  If  ations.  Mr.  Smith  ufed  to  afcribe  this  in  part  to 
the  Abb^  Blavet's  trlSnflation,  which  he  thought  vat 
but  indifferently  executed.  A  better  reafon,^  hoMrever, 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  low  and  ftationary  coridi* 
tion  of  Ethical  and  Metaphyfical  fcience  in  that  country, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Encychpedie.  On  this 
head  I  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  fentences  from  an 
anonymous  paper  of  his  own,  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  the  year  1755.    The  remarks  contained 


introduce  herey  though  fbmewhat  out  of  place^  two  ihort  qnodip 
tions  i  from  which  it  will  appear*  that  the  germ  of  his  fpeculatioiit 
concerning  national  wealth,  as  well  as  concerning  the  prmc^ilet 
of  ethics,  it  (according  to  Dr.  Gillies)  to  be  foond  in  the  Gmk 
philofophers. 

<<  By  adopting  Anflotle's  principles  on  the  fubje^  of  ez- 
**  changeable  value,  and  of  national  wealth.  Dr.  Smith  has  reicued 
<<  the  fcience  of  political  economy  from  many  falfe  fubtiltiet  and 
**  many  grofs  errors," — Vol.1,  p.  3  7  7,  2d  edit. 

"  The  fubje<5l  of  money  is  treated  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  3  74,  ct  feij. 
^  In  that  paflage,  compared  with  another  in  the  Magna  Morailia*  wm 
^  find  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  modem  economifts.''** 
Vol.11,  p. 43. 

In  reply  to  thefe  obfervations,  I  have  only  to  requeft  my  readers 
to  compare  them  with  the  well-known  paflage  in  the  firft  book  of 
Ariltotle's  Politics,  with  refpedl  to  the  lawfobiefs  of  ufury.  When 
we  confider  how  much  the  intereft  of  money  enters  as  an  element 
into  all  our  modem  difquifitions  concerning  commercial  policy*  is 
it  poilible  to  imagine,  that  there  (hould  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
moit  general  and  fortuitous  coincidence  between  the  reafonings  of 
fuch  writers  as  Smith,  or  Hume,  or  Turgot ;  and  thofe  of  an  author 
whofe  experience  of  the  nature  and  efiedls  of  commerce  was  (6 
limited,  as  to  imprefs  his  mind  with  a  convi<5lion,  that  to  receive  a 
premium  for  tjK  ufe  of  money  was  inconliitent  with  the  rules  of 
Borality? 

ia 
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in  them,  fo  far  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  juft,  tend  NOTES. 
ftrongly  to  confirm  an  obfenration  which  I  have  elfe** 
where  qudted  from  D'Alembert^  with  refpe£^  to  the 
literary  tafte  of  his  countrymen.     (See  Philofophical 
Efiays,  p.  no,  lit.) 

**  The  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englifhy 
^  has  not  only  difcovered  itfelf  ih  Natural  Philofophy, 
^*  but  in  morals,  metaphyfics,  and  part  of  the  abftraft 
**  fciences.    Whatever  attempts  have  been  made  in 
'<  modem  times  towards  improvement  in  this  content 
<<  tious  and  unprofperous  philofophy,  beyond  what  the 
^<  ancients  have  left  us,  have  been  made  in  England. 
^<  The  meditations  of  Des  Cartes  excepted,  I  know 
^<  nothing  in  French  that  aims  at  being  original  on  that 
•*  fubjeft ;  for  the  philofophy  of  M.  Regis,  as  well  as 
*<  that  of  Father  Malebranche,  are  but  refinements  on 
<«  the  meditations  of  Des  Cartes.    But  Mr.  Hobbes^ 
•*  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Mandeville,  Lord  Shaftefbury^ 
**  Dr.  Butler,   Dr.  Clarke,  and   Mr.  Hutchefon,  have 
<<  all  of  them,  according  to  their  diflFerent  and  incon* 
'<  fiftent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at  lead,  to  be,  in  fcmie 
^  meafure,  original;  and  to  add  fomething  to  that 
*<  (lock  of  obfervations  with  which  the  world  had  been 
<<  fumifhed  before  them.    This  branch  of  the  Englifh 
*'  Philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  entirely  negle£led 
**  by  the  Englifii  themfelves,  has,  of  late^  been  tranf- 
•*  ported  into  France.     I  obferve  fome  traces  of  it,  not 
«*  only  in  the  Encychpedie^  but  in  the  Theory  of  agree- 
<<  able  fentiments  by  M.  de  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is  in 
<<  many  refpe£ls  original;  and  above  all,  in  the  late  Dif- 
*<  courfe  upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  inequa^ 
^  lity  amongft  mankind,  by  M.  Rouffeau  of  Geneva.** 
A  new  tranllation  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory,  (including 
his  laft  additions,)  was  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1 798  by 

M  If  2  Madame 
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NOTES.   Madame  de  Condorcet,  with  fome  ingenious  letCeis  oft 
Sympathy  annexed  to  it|  written  by  the  tranflator. 

NOTE  (D),  p.  479 

By  way  of  explanation  of  what  is  hinted  at  in  the 
foot-note,  p.  479,''  I  think  it  proper  for  me  ntnu  to  addy 
that  at  the  period  when  this  memoir  was  read  befofe 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  innufiial, 
even  among  men  of  fome  talents  and  informatioiiy  to 
confound,  ftudioufly,  the  fpeculative  do^rines  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  with  thofe  difcuflions  concerning  die 
firft  principles  of  Government  which  happened  unfor- 
tunately at  that  time  to  agitate  the  public  mind.     The 
doftrine  of  a  Free  Trade  was  itfelf  reprefented  as  of  a 
revolutionary  tendency ;  and  fome  who  had  formefly 
prided  themfelves  on  their  intimacy  with  Mr.Smith,  and 
on  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  liberal  tjtten^ 
began  to  call  in  queftion  the  expediency  of  fubjedUng 
to  the  difputations  of  philofophers,  the  arcana  of  State 
Policy,  and  the  unfathomable  wifdom  of  the  feudal 
ages.     In  reprinting  this  Se£lion  at  prefent,  I  have, 
from  obvious  motives,  followed  fcrupulouily  the  text 
of  the  firft  edition,  without  any  alterations  or  additions 
whatfoever;   referving  any  comments  and  criticiixDS 
which  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Smith's  workj.  for  a  dif- 
ferent publication.     ( 1 8 1  o.) 

NOTE  (E),  p.  500 

Notwithftanding  the  unqualified  praife  I  have  be- 
ftowed,  in  the  text,  on  Mr;  Smith's  arrangement,  I 
readily  admit,  that  fome  of  his  incidental  difcuffions 
and  digreflions  might  have  been  more  (kilfully  and 
happily  incorporated  with  his  general  defign.     Little 

4  flrelsy 
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ftrefs,  howerer,  will  be  laid  on  blemiftes  of  this  fort,  NOTES, 
by  thofe  who  are  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
giving  any  thing  like  a  fyftematic  (hape  to  refearches 
fo  Tariou9|  and,  at  firft  view,  fo  unconneded,  as  his 
plan  embraces  :^Some  of  them  having  for  dieir  aim 
to  eftabliih  abftra£l  principles  of  univerfal  application; 
and  others  bearing  a  particular  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  policy  of  our  own  country.— -It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  befides,  how  much  our  tafte, 
in  matters  of  arrangement,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
our  individual  habits  of  thought;  by  the  accidental 
condudl  of  our  early  ftudies;  and  by  other  circunw 
ftances  which  may  be  expelled  to  prefent  the  fame 
obje&s  under  different  afpedis  to  different  inquirers. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  experienced  even  in  thofe 
more  exzGt  Sciences,  where  the  whole  bufinefs  of  an 
elementary  writer  is  to  ftate  known  and  demonftrated 
truths,  in  a  logical  and  pleafing  feries.  It  has  been 
experienced  moft  remarkably  in  pure  geometry,  the 
elements  of  which  have  been  modelled  into  a  hundred 
different  forms  by  the  firft  mathematicians  of  modem 
Europe;  while  none  of  them  has  yet  been  able  to  unite 
the  fufirages  of  the  public  in  favour  of  any  one  arrange^ 
ment  as  indifputably  the  beft.  What  allowances,  then, 
are  thofe  entitled  to,  who,  venturing  upon  a  vaft  and 
untrodden  field,  afpire  to  combine  with  the  tafk  of 
original  fpeculation,  a  fyftematical  regard  to  luminous 
method,  if  they  (hould  fometimes  happen  to  miftake 
the  hiftorical  order  of  their  own  conclunons  for  the 
natural  procedure  of  the  human  underftanding  I 

NOTE  (F),  p.  502 

When  this  memoir  was  firft  written,  I  was  not  fully 
aware  to  what  an  extent  the  French  Economifts  hadbeen 

M  M  3  antici* 
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NOTES,   anticipated  in  fome  of  their  mod  important 

by  writers  (chiefly  Britifh)  of  a  much  earlier  date.  I 
had  often,  indeed,  been  ftruck  with  the  coinadeaoe 
between  their  reafonings  concerning  the  advaiUagettf 
their  territorial  tax,  and  Mr.  Locke's  fpecul^tions  oi 
the  fame  fubjed,  in  one  of  his  political  difcourfes  pok 
liflied  fixty  years  before ;  as  well  as  with  the  coincideiioe 
of  their  argument  againft  corporations  and  ezdnfiw 
companies,  with  what  had  been  urged  at  a  ftill  eaxiki 
period,  by  the  celebrated  John  de  Witt  ^  by  Sir  Jofiak 
Child ;  by  John  Cary  of  Briftol ;  and  by  ▼arious  odicf 
fpeculative  men,  who  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  dbi 
feventeenth  century.  To  thefe  laft  writers^  my  attentiQi 
had  been  directed  by  fome  quotations  and  referenceiaf 
the  Abbe  Morellet,  in  his  very  able  Memoir  on  ^ 
£a(l  India  Company  of  France,  printed  in  1 769.  Masf 
pafTages,  however,  much  more  full  and  explicit  doi 
thofe  which  had  fallen  in  his  way,  have  been  pcunted  oit 
to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  his  curious  aoi 
valuable  coUeflion  of  rare  Englilh  Tra£^s  relating  to 
political  economy.  In  fome  of  thefe,  the  argument  s 
ftated  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  fo  conclufive^  as  to  rea- 
der it  furprifing,  that  truths  of  which  the  public  htf 
been  fo  long  in  pofTeflion,  (hould  have  been  £0  con^ 
pletely  overborne  by  prejudice  and  mifreprefentadoSi 
as  to  have  had,  to  a  large  proportion  of  readers,  tbe 
appearance  of  novelty  and  paradox,  when  revived  ia 
the  philofophical  thepries  of  the  prefent  age*. 

■n>e 

*  That  the  writers  of  this  Iflatid  (hould  have  had  the  fict « 
thofe  in  the  greater  part  of  Earope,  in  adopting  enlightened  kicM 
concerning  conimerce»  will  not  appear  furprifingy  "when  we  cooikier 
that  *<  according  to  the  Common  Law  of  EngUnda  the  freedoD 
«<  of  trade  is  the  birthright  of  the  fubjecSl."  For  the  opauoBi «" 
Lord  Coke  and  of  Lord  Chief-Juitice  Fortefcuet  00  thit  pdflb 
fee  a  pamphlet  by  Lord  Lauderdale]  entitled,  ^  Hints  to  the  Ma- 
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The  fyftem  of  political  economy  which  profefles  to  NOTES, 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  different  nations^ 
and  which  Mr.  Smith  has  diftingidfhed  by  the  title  of 
the  Commercial,  or  Mercantile  Syftem,  had  its  root  in 
prejudices  ftill  more  inveterate  than  thofe  which  re* 
drained  the  freedom  of  conmierce  and  induftry  among 
the  members  of  the  fame  commimity.    It  was  fupported 
not  only  by  the  prejudices  with  which  all  innovations 
have  to  contend,  and  by  the  talents  of  very  powerful 
bodies  of  men  interefted  to  defend  it,  but  by  the*mif- 
taken  and  clamorous  patriodfm  of  many  good  citizens, 
snd  their  blind  hoftility  to  fuppofed  enemies  or  rivals 
abroad.    The  abfurd  and  delufive  principles,  too,  for- 
merly fo  prevalent,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  national 
wealthy  and  the  eflential  importance  of  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  (principles  which,   though  now  fo 
clearly  and  demonftrably  exploded  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Smith,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  fall  in  natu* 
rally,  and  almoft  inevitablv,  with  the  firft  apprehenfions 
of  the  mind  when  it  begins  to  fpeculate  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Commerce),  commimicated  to  the  Mercantile 
Syllem  a  degree  of  plaufibility,  againft  which  the  mod 
acute  reafoners  of  our  own  times  are  not  always  fuffi- 
eiently  on  their  guard.     It  was  accordingly,  at  a  confi- 
derably  later  period,  that  the  wifdom  of  its  maxims  came 
to  be  the  fubjeft  of  general  difcuilion ;  and,  even  at 
this  day,  the  controverfy  to  which  the  difcuffion  gave 
rife  cannot  be  faid  to  be  completely  fettled,  to  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  all  parties.     A  few  enlightened  individuals, 
however,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  very  early  got  a 


«  nufa^hiren  of  Great  Britain,"  &c.  (printed  in  1S05);  where 
alfo  may  be  found  a  lift  of  ftatute*  containing  recognitions  and 
ckclanuionf  of  the  above  principle. 

H  M  4  glimpfe 
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NOTB&  glimpfe  of  the  Xruth* ;  and  it  is  but  juftice,  dnt  the 
fcattei^  hints  which  they  threw  out  fhould  be  tre»> 
fured  up  as  materials  for  literary  hiftory.  I  have  fonie* 
times  thought  of  attempting  a  flight  (ketch  on  dwt  fob- 
jed  myfelf  j  but  am  not  without  hopes  that  this  fuggef* 
tion  may  have  the  effe£^  of  recommending  the  taik  to 
ibme  abler  hand.  At  prefent^  I  (hall  only  quote  one 
or  two  paragraphs  from  a  pamphlet  publi(hed  in  17341 
by  Jacob  Vanderlint  f ;  an  author  whofe  name  has  beca 
frequently  referred  to  of  late  years,  but  whofe  book 
never  feems  to  have  attracted  much  notice  till  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  de- 
fcribes  himlelfy  in  his  Preface,  as  an  ordinary  tradefnum^ 
from  njuhom  the  cencifenejs  and  accuracy  ef  ajcbolar  is  not 
to  be  expe^ed;  and  yet  the  following  padages  will 
bear  a  comparifon,  both  in  point  of  good  fetife  and  of 
liberality,  with  what  was  fo  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Hmne 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Jealoafy 
of  Trade. 

<<  AU  nations  have  fome  commodities  peculiar  to 
^  them,  which,  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  defigned  to 

♦  According  to  tkc  (btement  of  Lord  Herbert  of  CfKrinrr* 
the  foUoii^'ing  dodbine  was  delivered  in  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  CeiB» 
mons  by  Sir  Tbonuu  More  (then  Spcaker)i  almoft  three  cemuiiei 
ago.     «  I  fay  confidently,  you  need  not  fear  this  penury  or  fcaire* 
^  neit  of  money ;   the  intercourfe  of  things  being  fb  eftabliih*d 
**  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  deriratioa 
<<  of  all  that  can  be  neceflary  to  mankind.     Thuty  your  ccumno- 
^  dities  win  ever  find  out  money ;  while,  not  to  go  far,  I  fl^^n 
•*  produce  our  own  merchants  only,  who,  (let  me  afllire  you)  wifl 
<*  be  always  as  glad  of  your  com  and  cattle  as  you  can  be  of  aay 
*^  thing  they  bring  you." — ^The  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighths  London,  1672,  p.i35* 

It  is  npt  a  little  difcouraging  to  reflet,  that  the  mercantile  pre> 
judicc  here  combated  by  this  great  man*  has  not  yet  yielded  en* 
drely  to  all  the  philofophical  lighu  of  the  i8th  century. 


? 
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••  be  the  foondadon  of  commerce  between  the  fcreral  ^qxes. 

^  nations,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  maritime  em- 

<<  ployment  for  mankind,  which  probably,  without  fuch 

•«  peculiarities,  could  not  be  j  and  in  this  refpeft,  I 

«*  fuppofe,  we  are  diftinguiihed,  as  well  as  other  na^ 

<^  tions ;  and  I  hare  before  taken  notice,  that  if  one 

^  nation  be  by  nature  more  diftinguiihed  in  this  refpeft 

<<  than  another,  as  they  will,  by  that  means,  gain  nnOore 

«*  money  than  fuch  other  nations,  fo  the  prices  of  all 

<<  their  commodities  and  labour  will  be  higher  in  fuch 

««  proportion,  and  confequently,  they  will  not  be  richer 

««  or  more  powerful  for  having  more  money  than  their 

••  neighbours. 

**  But,  if  we  import  any  kind  of  goods  cheaper  than 
«  we  can  now  raife  them,  which  otherwife  might  be 
^  as  well  raifed  at  home ;  in  this  cafe,  undoubtedly, 
«  we  ought  to  attempt  to  raife  fuch  commodities,  and 
^  thereby  furnifh  fo  many  new  branches  of  employ- 
ee ment  and  trade  for  our  own  people;  and  remove  the 
<<  inconvenience  of  receiving  any  goods  from  abroad^ 
M  which  we  can  anywife  raife  on  as  good  terms  our* 
^  felves :  and,  as  this  fhould  be  done  to  prevent  every 
<<  nation  from  finding  their  account  with  us  by  any 
«  fuch  commodities  whatfoever,  fo  this  would  more 
^  effe£iually  (hut  out  all  fuch  foreign  goods  than  any 
^  law  can  do. 

<<  And  as  this  is  all  the  prohibitions  and  reftraints 
«  whereby  any  foreign  trade  ihould  be  obftruAed,  fo, 
«  if  this  method  were  obferved,  our  gentry  would  find 
M  themfetves  the  richer,  notwithftanding  their  con»> 
M  fumption  of  fuch  other  foreign  goods,  as  bemg  thie 
€€  peculiarities  of  other  nations,  we  may  be  obliged 
«  to  import.  For  if,  when  we  have  thus  raifed  all  we 
^  can  at  home,  the  goods  we  import  after  this  is  done 
^  be  cheaper  than  we  can  raife  fuch  goods  ourfelves, 

<5  (whicb 
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KOTES.  ^*  (which  they  muft  be,  otherwife  we  (hall  not  import 
'<  diem,)  it  is  plain,  the  confumption  of  any  fuch  goods 
^<  cannot  occafion  fo  great  an  expence  as  they  would, 
<<  if  we  could  (hut  them  out  by  an  a£t  of  parliamentp 
**  in  order  to  raife  them  ourfelves, 

<<  From  hence,  therefore,  it  muft  appear,  that  it  is 
^'  impoilible  any  body  ihould  be  poorer,  for  ufing  any 
^'  foreign  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  raife  them 
•*  ourfelves,  after  we  have  done  all  we  poflibly  can  to 
*<  raife  fuch  goods  as  cheap  as  we  import  them,  and  find 
<<  we  cannot  do  it;  nay,  this  very  circumftance  makes  all 
^<  fuch  goods  come  Under  the  chara£ler  of  the  pecuUa^ 
*^  ritUs  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  able  to  raife  any 
^^  fuch  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  do ;  for  they  will 
^*  necefliirily  operate  as  fuch."— (pp.  97, 98, 99.) 

The  fame  author,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  quotes 
from  Erafmus  Philips,  a  maxim  which  he  calls  a  glorious 
one :  <<  That  a  trading  nation  ihould  be  an  open  ware- 
^<  houfe,  where  the  merchant  may  buy  what  he  pleafes, 
"  and  feU  what  he  can.  Whatever  is  brought  to  you, 
**  if  you  don't  want  it,  you  won't  purchafe  it ;  if  you 
^*  do  want  it,  the  largenefs  of  the  impoft  don't  keep  it 
*<  from  you.'* 

'*  AH  nations  of  the  world,  therefore,"  (fays  Van- 
derlint)  ««  ihould  be  regarded  as  one  body  of  trades- 
•*  men,  exerciiing  their  various  occupations  for  the 
**  mutual  beneiit  and  advantage  of  each  other.-^(p,42.) 
<«  I  will  not  contend,"  (he  adds,  evidently  in  compli- 
^f  ance  with  national  prejudices,)  <*  I  will  not  contend 
**  for  a  free  and  unreilrained  trade  with  refpeft  to 
<«  France,  though  I  can't  fee  it  could  do  us  any  harm 
«  even  in  that  cafe." — (p.45.) 

In  thefe  laft  fentences,  an  argument  is  fuggeiled 
for  a  free  commerce  all  over  the  globe,  founded  on  the 
fan^e  principle  on  which  Mr.  Smith  has  demonftrated 

the 
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die  beneficial  effe£ls  of  a  diyiiion  and  diftribution  of  KOTES^ 
bbour  among  the  members  of  the  fame  community. 
The  happinefs  of  the  whole  race  would,  in  fa£l»  be 
promoted  by  the  former  arrangement,  in  ^  manner  ex- 
z£t\j  analogous  to  that  in  wh^h  the  comforts  of  a  par* 
ticular  nation  are  multiplied  by  the  btter. 

In  the  fame  Eflay,  Mr,  Vanderlint,  following  the 
fbotfteps  of  Locke,  maintains,  with  confiderable  inge-» 
nuity,  the  noted  dodrine  of  the  Economifts,  that  aU 
taxes  fall  ultimately  on  landj  and  recommends  the 
fubftitution  of  a  land-tax,  in  place  of  thofe  complicated 
fifcal  regulations,  which  have  been  everywhere  adopted 
by  the  ftatefmen  of  modem  Europe ;  and  which,  while 
they  impoverifli  and  opprefs  the  people,  do  not,  in  the 
feme  degree,  enrich  the  fovereign  *. 

The  doftrine  which  more  exclufively  diftinguiflies 
this  celebrated  fed,  is  neither  that  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  nor  of  the  territorial  tax,  (on  both  of  which 
topics  they  had  been,  in  part,  anticipated  by  Englifh 

*  Lord  Lauderdale  has  traced  fbme  hints  of  what  are  coi])« 
monly  confidered  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  economical  fyileniy  in 
various  Britiih  publications  now  ^dmofi  forgotten.  The  following 
extradt,  from  a  Treatife  publiihed  by  Mr.Afgilly  in  16969  breathes 
die  very  fpirit  of  Qucfnay's  philofophy, 

^  What  we  call  commodities  is  nothing  but  land  fevered  froni 
«  the  foil.  Man  deals  in  nothing  but  earth.  The  merchants  are 
^  the  fad^ors  of  the  worid,  to  exchange  one  part  of  the  earth  for 
M  another.  The  king  himfelf  is  fed  by  the  labour  of  the  ox : 
«  and  the  clothing  of  the  army>  and  vi(5hialling  of  the  navy, 
«  mufl  all  be  paid  for  to  the  owner  of  the  foil  as  the  ultimate 
M  receiver.  All  things  in  the  world  are  originally  the  produce  of 
«  the  ground,  and  there  muft  all  things  be  raifed«"<v-(Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth,  p.  11 3.) 

The  title  of  Afgill's  Treatife  is,  «  Several  AiTertions  proved,  in 
order  to  create  another  Species  of  Money  than  Gold*"  Its  obje^ 
was  to  fupport  Dr.  Chamberlayne's  propofition  for  a  Land  Bank, 
which  he  laid  before  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commoot  in  1693,  aa4 
^ore  the  Scotiih  Parliament  in  1703. 

writers). 
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NCyiESL  ^"^^^^0  bu^  what  they  have  fo  ingenioofly  and  for* 
cibly  urged,  with  refped  to  the  tendency  of  the  exiftiag 
regulations  and  reftraints,  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
towns  in  preference  to  that  of  the  country.  To  rerxre 
the  languiihing  agriculture  of  France  was  the  fixft  and 
the  leading  aim  of  their  fpeculations ;  and  it  is  impoC- 
fible  not  to  admire  the  metaphyfical  acutenefs  and  fub- 
tlety,  with  which  all  their  various  difcuflions  are  ta 
combined  as  to  bear  fyftematically  upon  this  faTourite 
obje£^.  The  influence  of  their  labours  in  turning  tibe 
attention  of  French  ftatefmen,  under  the  old  monarchy, 
to  the  encouragement  ^of  this  eflential  branch  of  n^ 
tional  induftry,  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  ;  nor  has  it  altogether  ceafed  to  operate 
in  the  fame  dire£lion,  under  all  the  violent  and  fantaftic 
metamorphofes  which  die  government  of  that  country 
has  fince  exhibited*. 

In  combating  the  policy  of  commercial  privileget, 
and  in  averting  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  free 
trade  among  different  nations,  the  founders  of  the 
economical  feft  candidly  acknowledged,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  their  firft  lights  were  borrowed  from 
England.  The  teftimony  of  M.  Turgot  upon  this  point 
is  fo  perfeftly  decifive,  that  I  hope  to  gratify  fome  of 
my  readers  (in  the  prefent  interrupted  ftate  of  our 
communication  with  the  continent),  by  the  following 
quotations  from  a  memoir,  which,  till  lately,  was  rery 
little  known,  even  in  France.  They  are  tranfcribed  from 
his  Eloge  on  M.  Vincent  de  Goumay  ;  a  name  which 
has  always  been  united  with  that  of  Quefnay,  by  the 
French  writers  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  ori- 

*  It  is  but  juftice  to  the  EconomifU  to  add,  that  they  luTe  laid 
more  ftreis  thui  any  other  chfs  of  writers  whatfo^yery  on  the 
principles  of  political  economy)  conHdered  in  their  coaae^ion  with 
the  inieUedlual  and  moral  charaAcr  of  a  people. 

gin 
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gin  and  progrefs  of  the  mw  prerailing  opinions  on   y^yrgg. 

this  branch  c^  legiflatton.  —  (Oeuvres  de  M.  Turgotj 

Tomem.   Paris,  1808.) 

<<  Jean-Claude-Marib  Vincent^  Seigneur  Db 

^  GouRNAT,  &c.  eft  mort  k  Paris  le  27.  Juin  dernier 

^  (1759)  ag^de  quarante  fept  ans* 

«  II  etoit  n^  k  Saint^Malo,  au  moi  de  Mai  17129  de 

<<  Claude  Vincent,  Tun  des  plus  confiderables  nego« 

<<  cians  de  cette  viile,  et  fecr6taire  du  roi* 

<<  Ses  parens  le  deftinerent  au  commerce,  et  Fen* 

<<  Toyerent  k  Cadiz  en  1729,  a  peine  Ige  de  dix  fept 

^  ans.^ — (P*32i0 

<<  Aux  lumieres  que  M.  de  Goumay-tiroit  de  fa 
^  propre  exp^ience  et  de  fes  reflexions,  il  joignit  la 
<<  le^iure  d«s  meilleurs  ouvrages  que  pofiedent  fur  cette 
^  mati^re  les  diiF6rentes  nations  de  I'Europe,  et  en  pat'^ 
**  tictdier  la  nation  Angloife^  la  plus  rube  de  toutes  en  a 
<<  genre f  et  dant  U  s* etoit  rendu^  pour  cette  raifotiy  la  langue 
<<  familiire.  Les  ouvrages  qu'il  lut  avec  plus  de  plaifir, 
«  et  dont  1  g  outa  le  plus  la  do£lrine,  furent  les  trait^a 
<«  du  fameux  Jofias  Child,  qu'il  a  traduits  depuis  en 
«<  Francois,  et  les  m6moires  du  Grand  Penfionnaire 
«  Jean  de  Witt.  On  fait  que  ces  deux  grands  hommt» 
«  font  confid^res,  I'un  en  Angleterre,  Tautre  en  HoU 
<<  lande,  comme  les  l^giflateurs  du  commerce ;  que 
<<  leurs  principes  font  deyenus  les  principes  nationaux, 
«<  et  que  Tobfenrarion  de  ces  princ^es  eft  regard^e 
«  eomme  une  des  fources  de  la  prodigieufe  fuperiorit6 
<<  que  ces  deux  nations  oat  acquife  dans  le  commerce 
<<  fur  toutes  les  autres  puiflances.  M.  de  Goumay 
**  trouToit  fans  cefle  dans  la  pratique  d'un  commerce 
^  etendu  la  Tcrificadon  de  ces. principes  fimples  et 
^<  lumineux,  il  fe  les  lendoit  pr^pres  fans  pr^voir  qu'il 
<<  etoit  deftin£  a  en  repandre  un  jour  la  lumi^e  en. 

<*  France, 
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NOTES.  "  Fnnce,  et  ^  m^ter  de  fa  patrie  le  in£me  tribut  it 
^— y— J  "  reconnoiffanccj  que  I'Angleterre  et  b  HoUande  »»• 
"  dent  ^  la  m^moire  de  ces  deux  btenfaitetm  de  lent 
**  naQon  et  de  i'humanite." — (pp.  324,  32^') 

"  M.  de  Gournay,  aprfe  aToir  quitti  I'Efpagne,  prit 
**  ia  refolution  d'employer  quelques  annees  i.  Toyager 
**  dans  les  differentes  parties  de  I'Europe,  fott  pom 
**  augmenter  fes  connoiflances,  foit  pour  ^tendre  Tet 
*'  coirefpondances  et  former  des  liaifons  avantageoiei 
*'  pouT  le  commerce,  qu'il  fe  propofoit  de  continuer. 
"  n  voyagea  k  Hambourg  i  il  parcourut  la  Hollande  et 
*■  I'Angleterre ;  partout  il  faifoit  des  obfervations  ct 
«'  rafiembloit  des  m^maires  fur  I'etat  du  commerce  et 
"  de  la  marine,  et  fur  les  principes  d'adminillratioii 
*'  adoptcs  par  ces  difi^rentes  nations  relativement  a  ces 
"  grands  objets.  II  entretenoit  pendant  fes  voTagcS 
(*  une  correfpondance  fuivie  avec  M.  de  Maurepat, 
«  auquel  il  faifoit  part  des  lumteres  qu'il  recueillou." 
—(PP- 325.326-) 

"  M.  de  Goumay  acheta,  en  17491  une  charge  de 
**  confeiller  au  grand  confcil  ■,  et  une  place  d'intendaot 
"  du  commerce  etant  venue  a  vaquer  au  commence- 
"  ment  de  1751,  M.  de  Machault,  a  qui  le  mcrite  de 
"  M.  de  Goumay  etoit  tres-connu,  la  lui  fit  domier. 
«  Cell  de  ce  moment  que  la  vie  de  M.  de  Goumay 
"  devint  celle  d'un  homme  public :  fon  entree  an 
*'  Bureau  du  commerce  parut  etre  I'epoque  d'uoe 
*'  revolution.  M.  de  Goumay,  dans  une  pratique  de 
"  vingt  ans  du  commerce  le  plus  ^tendu  et  le  plus 
"  varie,  dam  la  frequentation  dts  plus  habilfs  negoiriant  Jt 
"  Hollande  el  ^Angletrrre,  danj  la  UHure  dtt  autrurs  la 
*'  plus  ejlnnes  de  ces  deux  nations,  dam  PolifervatioH  al- 
«  lenlive  del  caufes  dc  leur  mstoHtepr^iritifS^itoithit 
**  des  principes  qui  1  :  nourcaui  a  quelques-uns 
'  des 
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*'  des  magiftnts  qui  compofoient  le  Bureaa  dn  Com>  jny^'ss, 
«  merce." — (pp.  317(328.)  ^-,— ^ 

"  M.  de  Gournay  n'ignoroit  pas  que  plofiears  des 
*■  abus  auiquels  il  s'oppofoit,  avoient  iti  autrefois 
"  etablis  dans  une  grande  paitte  de  I'Europe,  et  qu^ 
*'  en  reftoit  mime  encore  det  veftiges  en  Angleterre ; 
*'  mais  il  faroit  auflj  que  le  gouvemement  Anglois  en 
*'  aToit  dctruit  une  paitie  ;  que  s*!!  en  reftoit  encore 
*•  quelques-unes,  bien  loin  de  les  adopter  comme  des 
'<  etabliflemens  utiles,  il  cherchoit  ^  les  reftreindre,  ^  les 
"  emp^her  de  sMtcndre,  et  ne  les  tol^roit  mcore,  que 
"  parceque  laconftitutionrepublicainemetquelquefois 
"  des  obftacies  a  la  reformation  de  certains  at}us> 
"  lorTque  ces  abus  ne  peuvent  etre  corriges  que  par  une 
"  autorite  dont  I'exercice  le  plus  avantageux  au  peu- 
"  pie  eitcite  toujours  fa  defiance.  J?  favait  enfin  qut 
*'  depuis  uit  fiicU  toutet  les  pirfonnes  eclairies,  foit  en 
"  Hellartde,  foit  en  Anglelrrre,  regardoient  cet  abiu  comtm 
**  des  rejiei  de  la  barharie  Gathique  et  de  lajoihlejji  dt  tout 
"  lei  goitvememens  qui  n'ttvoient  m  cannu  rimpertanct  de 
*'  la  liberie  publiqtu,  m  fu  la  prateger  des  invafions  de 
.**  Pejprit  manopoleur  et  dt  F inter  it  fartiailitr*. 

«  M.  d« 

*  Some  of  thde  liberal  principle!  found  their  my  into  Fnnce 
before  the  end  of  tbe  17th  century.— Sec  i  wy  cuiiotu  bocdc 
entitled,  Le  Detail  de  la  Franttfoui  le  Rtgne  Pre/ent.  The  firft 
cdhioD  (whiih  I  have  never  met  with]^  appeared  in  1698  or  1699  ; 
tbe  fecond  wai  printed  in  1707.  Both  edition*  are  ttianfmaOM  { 
but  the  author  i«  well  known  to  have  been  M.  de  Boii-Giiilben ; 
to  vrbom  Voltaire  ha*  alfo  (erroneoufly)  afcribed  the  Prejet  d'tau 
DtJtmeStjale,  publilhed  in  (he  name  of  the  Maifchal  de  Vauban. 
(See  the  Ephfmcridei  du  Citoyen  for  the  year  1769,  Tcow  CC 

The  fortunate  expreflioni  laiffe*  nottfain,  which  an  old  mera 
^Dt  (Le  Gendre)  i<  laid  to  have  ufed  ia  a  convirfation  with  Col- 
bcrtt  and  the  ftiU  moie  Ggnificant  martini  of  the  Marquii  d'Argen- 
ftoj  fai  tTop  jBirwrwr>  are  indebted  duefly  foe  that  praveibial 
3  cele- 


^ 
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<<  M.  de  Goumay  avoit  fait  et  vu  faure,  peaisaA 

vingt  anSy  le  plus  grand  commerce  de  runiTcrs  bm 
<<  avoir  eu  occafion  d'apprendre  autrement  que  par  les 
<<  livres  I'exiftence  de  toutes  ces  loix  ^uxquelles  9 
<(  voyoit  attacher  tant  d'importance,  et  il  ne  cxoyok 
<<.  point  alors  qu'on  le  prendroit  pour  un  runiateur  et  un 
<<  homme  i  fx/femesy  lorfqu'  il  ne  feroit  que  d^relopper 
**  les  principes  que  I'experience  lui  avoit  enieignes,  cC 
<<  qu'il  voyoit  imiverfellement  reconnus  par  les  nigo* 
<<  cians  les  plus  6claires  avec  lefquels  il  vivoit. 

<<  Ces  principe^  qu'on  quaii&oit  de  Jy^etne  ffrnveaut 
<^  ne  lui  paroifToient  que  les  maximes  du  plus  fimple 
"  bon  fens.  Tout  ce  pr^tendu^j^^m^etoit  appuye  fur 
"  cette  maxime,  qu'en  general  tout  homxne  connoit 
<<  mieux  fon  propre  interet  qu'un  autre  homme  ^  qui 
«<  cet  interet  eft  enitdrementindiffi6rent*. 


celebrity  which  they  have  now  acquired^  to  the  acddental  liifiic 
reflected  upon  them  by  the  difcuffions  of  iiiore  modem  times. 
They  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  allowed  to  evince  in  their  authon, 
a  clear  perception  of  the  importance  of  a  problem,  which  Mr, 
Burke  has  fomewhere  pronounced  to  be  "  ont  oftbejimji  im  Ugtf- 
•*  lat'ton  ; — to  a/certain^  <what  tbeftate  ought  to  take  upon  itfelf 
«*  to  direct  by  the  public  <wifdom  ;  amizvhat  it  ought  ioUa-v^y  ^zvith 
"  as  little  interference  as  pajftble,  to  individual  difcretianJ*  TTie 
folution  of  this  problem,  in  fome  of  its  moil  interefting  cafes,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  obje(5ls  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inquiry  • 
and,  among  the  many  happy  changes  which  that  woric  has  gra- 
dually produced  in  prevailing  opinions,  none  is,  perhaps,  of  greater 
confequence,  than  its  powerful  efiecSt  in  difcrediting  that  empiricaJ 
fpirit  of  tampering  Regulation,  which  the  multitude  is  fo  apt  to 
miiUke  for  the  provident  fagacity  of  political  experience. 

*  I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  former  work,  to  vindicate,  upcm  the 
Tery  lame  principle,  fome  of  Mr.  Smithes  political  fpeculations 
againft  the  charge  of  being  founded  rather  on  theory  than  on 
a^ual  experience.  I  was  not  aware,  till  very  lately,  that  this  Tinr 
of  the  fubje^  had  been  fan(fboned  by  fuch  high  authorities  as  M. 
de  Goumay  and  M.  Turgot.  —  See  Philofbphy  of  \h%  Uiamaa 
Mind,  pp.  254,  2$ Si  ^S^i  l^  ^^^ 

€€  De 
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"  De  la  M.  de  Goumay  concluoit,  que  lorfque  KOTES. 
"  I'int^r^t  des  paniculiers  eft  precifement  le  mime  que  *— -v— 
"  I'interet  general,  ce  qu'on  peut  faire  de  mieux  ek  de 
"  laifler  chaque  homme  iibre  dc  faire  ce  qu'il  veut.  — 
"  Or  il  trouToit  impoShle  que  dans  ie  commerce 
"  abandonne  ^  lui-meme,  rinteret  particulier  ne  con- 
"  couTut  pas  avec  I'interSt  general." — (pp.  334,  335, 

!h  mentioning  M.  de  Goumay's  opinion  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  taxation,  M.  Turgot  does  not  take  any  notice  of 
the  fource  from  which  he  derived  it.  But  on  tbii  head 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  juftnefs  of  that 
opinion)  there  can  be  no  doubt  among  thofe  who  are  ac-> 
quainled  with  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of  Vanderi 
lint.  "  II  penfoit"  (fays  Turgot)  "  que  tous  les 
«  impdts,  font  en  demiere  analyfe,  toujours  payes  par 
«  le  proprietaire,  qui  vend  d'autant  moins  lea  produits 
•*  de  fa  terre,  et  que  H  tous  les  impots  etoient  repartis 
"  fur  les  fonds,  les  proprietaires  et  le  royaume  j 
*'  gagneroient  tout  ce  qu'  abforbent  lex  fraix  de  regie, 
"  toute  la  confommatton  ou  I'emploi  ft^e'des  hommet 
*'  perdus,  foit  ^  percevoir  les  impots,  fait  a  faire  U 
*■  contrebrande,  foit  ^  I'empecheT,  fans  compter  U 
*•  prodigieufe  augmentation  des  richeffes  et  des  valeurs 
"  r^fultantes    de   I'augmentatlon    du   commerce."— 

"  (P-3SO.  3S^-) 

In  a  note  upon  this  paflage  by  the  Editor,  this  project 
of  a  territorial  tax,  together  with  that  of  a  free  trade, 
are  mentioned  among  the  moft  important  points  in 
which  Goumay  and  Quefnay  agreed  perfeflly  toge- 
ther* :  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  fame  two 
doftrines  fhould  have  been  combined  together  as  parts 

'  Ceci  eft,  avec  la  liberie  du  commerce  et  du  travail,  un  de* 
{Hindpaux  points  fur  lefquels  M.  de  Goumay  et  M.  Quefiiay  cut 
«tc  completteoKiU  d'accord. , 

TOL.   T.  NX  of 
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NOTES,   of  the  fame   fyfteniy   in  the  Treatife  of   V»Mil»>iT^ 

publifhed  almoft  twenty  years  before  *. 

It  docs  not  appear  from  Turgot's  actiuuni  a  M.  at 
Gournayi  that  any  of  his  original  wi 
publifhed  \   nor  have  I  heard  that  he 
in  the  capacity  of  a  tranflator,  prior  to  1752-     **  X 
«  lebonheur"  (fays  M.Turgot)  **  de 


<<  M.  Trudaine,  le  meme  amour  de  la  reaixe  es  ^"ma 
^  public  qui  Tanimoit ;  comme  il  n'avcMt  eacsaa^  vdfw^. 
<<  loppe  fes  principes  que  par  occafion,  dans  la  ^diicc&BL 
<*  dcs  affaires  ou  dans  la  converfadoo,  iL  Xmdamf 
<<  Tengagea  i  donner  comme  une  efpece  dc  ooops.  ^  a 
**  do6lrine ;  et  c'eft  dans  cettc  vue  qu'il  a 
•*  1752,  les  traitcs  fur  Ic  commerce  et  fur 
<<  Targent,  de  Jofias  Child  ct  de  Thomas  Cc^pn^is^* 
— (p«  3S4«)  I  quote  this  pafTage,  becauie  it 
me  to  correal  an  inaccuracy  in  point  of 


*  1  have  already  quoted,  from  Vandeiiinty  Iiis  ofmuim  xSiaie  ^ 
freedom  of  trade.  His  ideas  with  refpe^  to  »»'g'»*^«*B  |  &kX  mK> 
Aate  in  his  ovtii  words :  ^  I  can't  difmifs  this  bead  vkibccc  iW^w 
**  ing,  that  if  all  the  taxes  wxrc  taken  off  goods,  a^-;  irri*:^  ni 
**  lands  and  houfes  only,  the  gentlemen  >«'oiild  have  mcr^  a-rj  -rx: 
**  left  out  of  their  ef^ates,  than  they  have  now  when  tk  tax**  jrr 
**  almoin  wholly  levied  on  goods."  For  his  ai^gument  ia  pcTMr  ;x 
this  propofition,  fee  his  Eflay  on  Mone^',  p.  109,  ct  Icq.  5^  t  «'« 
Locke's  Con fiderat ions  on  the  lowering  of  Interefi  and 
Value  of  Money  ;   publilhed  in  1691. 

As  to  the  dlfconjery  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  the  U 
imdinn  bct<ween  the  "  produit  totaP^  and  the  **  prc^itdt  n 
**  culture  *,"  it  is  not  worth  while  to  difpute  about  it»  r  •^- 
Whatever  merit  this  theory  of  taxation  may  polleisv  the 
credit  of  it  e\'idently  belongs  to  thofe  who  firft  propoled  the  doe- 
trine  ftated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  caicuLztxcss  oc 
M.  Quefnay,  however  intcreAing  and  ufefiil  they  may  haipe appeared 
in  a  country  where  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  territory  was  csh>- 
\'ated  by  Metayers  or  Coloni  Partiarth  cannot  furely  be  coofidered 
as  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  general  principle*  of  Po&icai 
Economy. 

•  See  the  Ej^hcmeridcs  du  Ciioycn  for  the  yesr  1769,  T.  L  pp.  15,25 

aad  26,  and  T.  IX.  p.  9. 

has 
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has  efcaped  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  to  whom  NOTES, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  complete  edition  which 
has  yet  appeared  of  Turgot*s  works.  After  dividing 
tlie  Economifts  into  two  fchools,  that  of  Gournay,  and 
that  of  Quefnay,  he  clafTes  under  the  former  denomi- 
nation (among  fome  other  very  illuflrious  names),  Mr. 
David  Hume ;  whofe  Political  Difcourfes,  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  of  remarking,  were  publifhed  as  early  as 
1752,  the  very  year  when  M.  Gournay  publifhed  his 
tranflations  of  Child  and  of  Culpepper. 

The  fame  writer  afterwards  adds :  **  Entre  ces  deux 
"  ecoleS}  profitant  de  Tune  et  de  Tautre,  mais  evitant 
"  avec  foin  de  parottre  tenir  i  aucune,  fe  font  eleves 
*^  quelques  philofophes  ecle£liques,  a  la  tete  defquela 
"  il  faut  placer  M.  Turgot,  TAbb^  de  Condillac,  et  le 
<<  c^lebre   Adam  Smith ;  et   parmi   lefquels  on   doit 

"  compter  tres-honorablement  le  tradufteur  de  celui-ci, 
"  M.  le  Senatcur    Germain   Gamier,  en   Angleterre 

"  my  Lord  Landfdown,  ^  Paris  M,  Say,  ^  Geneve 

«  M.Simonde." 

How  far  Mr.  Smith  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
writings  of  the  Economifts  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
it  is  not  my  prefent  bufmcfs  to  examine.  All  that  I 
wiih  to  eftabliih  is,  his  indifputable  claim  to  the  fame 
opinions  which  he  profefled  in  common  with  themji 
feveral  years  before  the  names  of  either  Gournay  or  of 
Quefnay  were  at  all  heard  of  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

With  refped  to  a  very  diftinguilhed  and  enlightened 
Englifh  ftatefman,  who  is  here  included  along  with 
Mr.  Smith  among  the  ecleHic  difciples  of  Gournay  and 
of  Quefnay,  I  am  enabled  to  ftate,  from  his  own  au- 
tl>ority,  the  accidental  circumftance  which  firft  led  him 
into  this  train  of  tliought.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  his  Lordfhip  in  1 795,  he  ex- 
p  re  fibs  himfelf  thus  : 

N  N  2  ««  I  ow  a 
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"  I  owe  to  a  Journey  I  made  with  Mr.  Smith  from 

^  "  Edinburgh  to  Loudon,  tlie  difference  between  light 
"  and  darkuers  through  the  bed:  part  of  my  life.  The 
"  novelty  of  his  principles,  added  to  my  youth  and 
"  prejudices,  made  me  un:ible  to  comprehend  them  at 
"  the  time,  but  he  urged  tlicm  witli  fo  much  benevo- 
"  Icuce,  as  well  as  eloquence,  that  they  took  a  certain 
"  hold,  which,  though  it  did  not  deveiope  itfelf  fo  as 
"  to  arrive  at  full  conviction  for  fome  few  years  after, 
"  I  can  fairly  fiiy,  has  coniUtuted,  ever  fmce,  the  hap- 
<'  pinefs  of  my  lift*,  as  well  as  any  little  confideration 
"  I  may  have  enjoyed  in  it." 

As  the  current  of  public  opinion,  at  a  particular  pe- 
tiod  (or  at  leail  tlie  prevailing  habits  of  ftudy),  may 
be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by  the  books  which  were 
then  chiefly  in  demand,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
before  I  conclude  this  note,  that  in  the  year  1 75  i  {the 
f;imc  year  in  which  Mr,  Smith  was  promoted  to  his 
Profeflbrfiiip),  fcveral  of  our  choiceft  trafts  on  fubjefls 
conne£ted  with  political  economy  were  re-publi(hed  by 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  printers  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Glafgow.  A  book  of  Mr.  Law's,  entitled,  Pro- 
pofals  and  Renfons  for  conftitudng  a  Council  of  Trade 
in  Scotland,  &c,  reprinted  in  that  year,  is  now  lying 
before  me ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  following 
works  had  recently  iflued  from  the  univcrfity  prefs  : 
— Child's  Difcourle  of  Trade  ;  Law's  Effay  on  Money 
and  Trade  ;  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
t:iin  confidfred  j  and  Berkeley's  Querift.  In  the  fame 
lift,  Sir  William  Pctiy's  Political  Arithmetic  is  adver- 
tifed  as  being  then  <n  d'(  prtfs. 

Mr.  Smith's  Leiflures,  it  muft  be  remembered  (to 
the  fame  of  which  he  owed  liis  appointment  at  Glaf- 
gow)) were  read  at  Edinburgh  as  early  as  1 748. 

a  NOTE 
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NOTES. 
NOTE  (G),  p.  1 02. 

Among  the  queftionable  doftrines  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  lent  the  fanftion  of  his  name,  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  involves  fo  many  important  confequence* 
as  the  opinion  he  has  maintained  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  legal  reftriftions  on  the  rate  of  intereft. 
The  inconclufivenefs  of  his  reafoning  on  this  point, 
has  been  evinced,  with  a  Angular  degree  of  logical 
acutenefs,  by  Mr.Bentham,  in  a  fhort  treatife  entitled 
A  Defence  of  U fury :  a  performance  to  which  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  long  interval  that*  has  elapfed  fince  the 
date  of  its  publication)  I  do  not  know  that  any  anfwer 
has  yet  been  attempted  ;  and  which  a  late  writer,  emi* 
nently  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  commerce, 
has  pronounced  (and,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  truth) 
to  be  **  perfeftly  unanfwerable*."  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  Mr.  Smith  fliould,  in  this  folitary 
inftance,  have  adopted,  on  fuch  flight  grounds,  a  con- 
clufion  fo  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  general  fpirit 
of  his  political  difcufllions,  and  fo  manifcftly  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which,  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  he  has  fo  boldly  followed  out,  through  all  their 
pra£^ical  applications.  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as 
the  French  Elconomifts  had,  a  few  years  before,  obviated 
the  mod  plaufible  objeftions  which  are  apt  to  prefent 
themfelves  againft  this  extenfion  of  the  doftrine  of 
commercial  freedom.  See,  in  particular,  fome  ob- 
servations in  M.Turgot's  Refledions  on  the  Formation 
and  Diilribution  of  Riches;  and  a  feparate  EfTay,  by 

*  Sir  Francis  Baring.     Pamphlet  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

the 
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\  esfdedy  «*  Memoire  fur  le  Pm  I 
5t  .BT  l^ComniCTce  des  Fers.*^ 
:£3»  paraouar  qtieitioii>  however,  as  irell  as 

m  the  preceding  Note,  I  muft 
:d  4iiert  die  pnor  claims  of  our  o\rn  coon- 
x»  ::bote  ot  die  Ecooomifts.     From  a  menxKT 
jfcf -x<«e*t  irv  die  ceiefantsd  Mr-  Law  (before   his  ele- 
^fc^icts  X*  »  aftiniiby^,  to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
:iu&  A«^  :n]pmious  writer  appears  to  have    held  the 
■JL2S<  .>f<ift3C»  '•"tth  M-  Turgot ;  and  the  arguments  he 
«««ij>ic^rs  :n  fuppcit  of  it  are  exprefied  witli  that  clear- 
:x>t^  4iKi  coixruenets  which,  in  general,  diftinguifh  his 
Cotr:p^M3Cioits«     The  memoir  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be 
ioumi  in  a  French  work  entitled,  Recherches  et  Confix 
mtrmimm/ur  Us  Finances  de  France y  depu'ts  ^y9$  Jufquen 
i*iu       See  voL  Ti.  p.  i8i.  Edit,  printed   at    JLiege, 
1-5^)     In  the  fame  volume,  this  dodlrine  is  afcribed 
by  die  editor,  to  Mr. Law  as  its  author,  or,  at  leaft,  as 
lis  tirtl  broacher  in  France.     "   line  oplmon  apporiee  en 
*•   France  pour  ia  premiere  fois  par  Jil.Lniv^    c*eft  quo 
*•  i  etac  ne  dolt  jamais  donner  do  rcglerneas  fur  le  taux 
*•  de  r  iiiteret." — p.  64, 

To  this  opinion  Law  appears  evident]  vr  to  have  been 
led  by  Locke,  whofe  reafonings  (cdthou.:h   he  himltlf 

♦  In  an  Eltay  read  before  a  litcran-  fociety  in  GlaArow,   Come 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  Weahh  of  Nations,  Dr.  Rei<i 
dilputed  the  expediency  of  legal  rcftriiflions   on  tl.o  rate  of  intc- 
rett ;   founding   his  opinion   on  fome  of  the  fame   conficlemriors 
which  were  aften^'ards   fo  forcibly  fiated  by  Mr.  Pciithnm.      iii* 
atttutton  had  probably  been  aitracfted  to  this   qiitftion    bv  a  verv 
weak,  defence  of  thefe  reftrivf^ions  in   Sir  Jaine*  Siowart's    l\>l.ri, 
cal  Economy ;   a  book   which  had   then  been  nvently  pi;b!;rhccf, 
and  which  (though  he  differed  \n<   |bt4V°T  ^^  *^®  dcHfltine'^\ 
he  was  accuflomed)  in   his  aca  ^Ijwes,  to  rec< 

wannly  to  his  Audents.     It  was  w  fyftematii 

oa  the  fubje<5l   that  had  appca  VMS^  pn:^ 

Mr.  Smith's  Inquiry. 
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declares  in  favour  of  a  legal  rate  of  intereft)  feeitt,  all  NOTES. 
of  them,  to  point  at  the  oppofite  cdnclufion.  Indeed 
the  apology  he  fuggefts  for  the  exifting  regulations  id 
fo  trifling  and  fo  flightly  urged,  that  one  would  almoft 
fuppofe  he  was  prevented  merely  by  a  fefpeA  for 
eftabliihed  prejudices,  from  pufhing  his  argument  to 
its  full  extent.  The  pafTage  I  allude  to,  confidering  the 
period  wheh  it  was  written,  does  no  fmall  credit  to 
Locke's  fagacity. — ^"(See  the  folio  edit,  of  his  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31.  et  feq.) 
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I  would  not  have  entered  here  into  the  hiftorical 
details  contained  in  the  two  laft  Notes,  if  I  had  not  beea 
anxious  to  obviate  the  effe£t  of  that  weak,  but  inveterate 
prejudice  which  (huts  the  eyes  of  fo  many  againft  the 
moil  manifeft  and  important  truths,  when  they  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  obnoxious  quarter.  The 
leading  opinions  which  the  French  Economifts  em-> 
bodied  and  fyftematized  were,  in  hSt,  all  of  Britiih 
origin ;  and  mod  of  them  follow  as  neceflfary  confe- 
quences,  from  a  maxim  of  natural  law,  which  (according 
to  Lord  Coke)  is  identified  with  the  firft  principles  o^ 
Englifti  jurifprudence.  **  La  hi  de  la  liberie  entiere  de 
**  tout  commerce  eft  un  coroltaire  du  droit  de  propriete.^* 

The  truly  exceptionable  part  of  the  economical 
fyftem  (as  1  have  elfewhere  remarked)  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  Its  original 
authors  and  patrons  were  the  decided  oppofers  of  po- 
litical liberty,  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  right  of  pro- 
perty and  the  freedom  of  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the 
only  means  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  eflTeftually  protefled. 

VOL.  V.  00  NOTE 
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(H),  P-I07. 

In  the  eaiiy  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  it  b  wdl  known 
to  his  £riends»  that  he  was  for  feveial  jears  attached  to 
a  yoQi^  lady  of  great  beauty  and  aoomplifiiment. 
How  hr  his  addie&s  were  faTonrafaly  reccifod,  or 
what  the  drcmnftances  were  which  prerented  their 
wwxi,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  I  hdaeve  h 
is  pretty  certain  that,  after  tlas  difappointsMot,  he  had 
afide  all  thoi^;fats  of  maniage.  The  lady  to  whom  I 
aUode  died  alio  unmarried.  She  fuTirod  Mr.  Smith 
Cor  a  confiderahle  number  of  years,  and  was  alire  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  tins  Memoir. 
I  had  the  pleaf nre  of  {eeing  her  when  flie  was  tamed 
of  aj^ity,  and  when  fhe  ftill  retained  evident  traces  of 
her  former  beanty.  The  powers  of  her  miderftan£i^ 
and  die  gaiety  of  her  temper  feemed  to  have  fttiered 
nmhing  from  the  hand  of  time. 
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THE  two  following  articles  have  been  repeatedly 
referred  to  of  late  in  fome  refpedable  publications* 
As  they  are  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mn 
Smith,  and  as  the  journal  in  which  they  firft  appeared 
has  been  long  out  of  print  *,  the  publifhers  of  this 
complete  edition  of  his  works  flatter  themfelvesj  that 
they  will  gratify  many  readers,  by  giving  a  place  here^ 
in  die  form  of  an  Appendix,  to  thefe  interefting  relics 
of  his  early  ftudies. 

j1  DiSionary  of  the  Englijb   Language^    hy  Samuel 
Johnfon,  A.M.  Knapton^  2  vols,  Folio^  4/.  15/. 

THE   prefent  undertaking  is  very  extenGve.      A 
didionary  of    the   Englifh    language,   however 
ufeful,  or  rather  neceflary,  has  never  been  hitherto 
attempted  with  the  lead  degree  of  fuccefs.    To  explain 
hard  words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have  been  the 
chief  purpofe  of  all  the  former  compofitlons  which  have 
borne  the  title  of  Englifh  di£iionaries«     Mr.  Johnfon 
has  extended  his  views  much  farther,  and  has  made  a 
very  full  colleftion  of  all  the  diflerent  meanings  of 
each  Englifh  word,  juftified  by  examples  from  authors 
of  good  reputation.     When  we  compare  this  book 
with  other  didlionaries,  the  merit  of  its  author  appears 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Printed  for  Hvniltoii  and  Balfoffr, 

o  o  a  very 
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Very  extraordinary.  Thofe  which  in  modern  langaagstt 
have  gained  the  moft  efleem}  are  that  of  the  French 
academy,  and  that  of  the  academy  Delia  Crufca.  Both 
thefe  were  compofed  by  a  numerous  fociety  of  learned 
men,  and  took  up  a  longer  time  in  the  compofitioiiy 
than  the  life  of  a  fingle  perfon  could  well  have  afibrded. 
The  diftionary  of  the  Englifli  language  is  the  ^vork  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  and  compofed  in  a  period  of  time  Yery 
inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
work.  The  colleflion  of  words  appears  to  be  Tery 
accurate,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  ample.  Moft 
words,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  diflionary 
that  ever  were  almoft  fufpeded  to  be  Engliih  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  wiihing,  that  the  author  had  traded  kfs 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him,  and 
had  oftener  paiTed  his  own  cenfure  upon  thofe  woTd» 
which  are  not  of  approved  ufe,  tho*  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  authors  of  no  mean  name.  VTTiere  a  work 
is  admitted  to  be  highly  ufefulj  and  the  execution  of  k 
intitled  to  praife ;  the  adding,  that  it  might  have  been 
more  ufeful,  can  fcarcely,  we  hope,  be  deemed  a  cen- 
fure of  it.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Johnfon's  diclionary  is 
fo  great,  that  it  cannot  detraft  from  it  to  take  notice 
of  fome  dcfecls,  the  fupplying  which,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  add  a  confiderable  (hare  of  merit  to  that 
which  it  already  poiTefles.  Thofe  defe£ls  confift 
chiefly  in  the  plan,  which  appears  to  us  not  to  be 
fufficiently  grammatical.  The  different  fignifications 
of  a  word  are  indeed  collefted  j  but  they  are  feldom 
digefted   into   general   clafles,   or   ranged    under    the 

aning  which  the  word  principally  expreffes.  And 
i\  t  care  has  not  been  taken  to  diftinguifti  tlic  words 

^      Jy  fynonymous.    The  only  method  of  explain- 

we  intend,  is  by  inferting  an  article  or  two 

[m  JojbnfoDt  and  by  oppofmg  to  th^m  the  fame 

articles. 
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articles,  digefted  in  the  manner  which  we  would  have 
wiflied  him  to  have  followed. 

BUT  conjunB.  [bute,  butan,  Saxon.] 

1.  Except. 

An  emiffion  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 
doubtful  to  propound,  it  is  fo  prodigious :  but  that 
it  is  fo  conftantly  avouched  by  many.  Bacen, 

AVTio  can  it  be,  ye  gods !  but  perjur*d  Lycon  ? 
Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage,  hut  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  but  Lycon  ? 

Smithes  Phadra  and  Hippelitus. 

Tour  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no 
objeAion  but  the  obfcurity  of  feveral  paflages,  by  our 
ignorance  in  fa£bs  and  perfons.  Swift. 

2.  Yet ;  neverthelefs.     It  fometimes  only  enforces  yet. 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  ihall  ftand  with- 
out, ihall  hear  his  voice  plainly;  but  yet  made  extreme 
(harp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets :  and  yet 
the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not  be 
confounded.  Bacon^s  Nat.  Hjfi.  N*  155. 

Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  quite  of  another  kind.  Swift. 

3*  The  particle  which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  fyU 
logifm;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  pof&bility  for  a  man  to 
kill  himfelf  to-day,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
that  he  (hould  live  till  to-morrow ;  but  there  is 
fuch  a  liberty,  therefore  no  fuch  neceflity. 

Bramkall  againfi  Hobbes. 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  diff^erence  made  in  this  world  :  therefore  there 
muft  be  another  world,  wherein  this  difference  (hall 
be  made^  Watt/s  Logic,  Introduff. 

003  4.  Only^ 
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4.  Only;   nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind, 
That  not  my  fervice,  paft  or  prefent  forrows. 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again  ; 
Bill  to  know  fo,  muJl:  be  my  benefit.  Shahefp.  Othello. 

And  hit  infirmity, 
Wliich  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  fomething  feiz'd 
His  wilhed  ability,  he  had  himfclf 
The  lands  and  waters  meafur'cj.  Sbalc.  Winter's  Talc. 

What  nymph  foe'er  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  tho'  fhe  have  but  ears.  Beti.  Johnfon. 

No,  Aurcngzebe,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 
And  I'm  too  noble  but  to  give  a  part.  Dryden, 

Did  ha  men  confidcr  the  true  notion  of  God,  he 
would  appear  to  be  full  of  goodnefs.  Tiltotfon. 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  ecjual  circum- 
ftances,  the  advantages  of  cafe  and  pleafure  will  be 
found  to  be  on  tho  fide  of  religion.  Tillctfon, 

The  mifchiefs  or  harms  that  come  by  play,  inad- 
vertency, or  ignorance,  are  not  tA  all,  or  but  very 
gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Lccie  oa  Education. 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  art  of  Poetry,  he  will 
find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not 
meet  with  in  Ariftotle.  Addifin.  Spe^attr. 

Prepar'd  I  (land  :  he  was  hit  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  fuiTer  and  to  die.     Pop/i  Odj^ey 

5.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  and  Jhining  in 
all  its  brightnefs,  bitt  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of 
paradife.  Guardian^  N*  167, 

6.  But  that  i  without  this  confequence  tliat, 

I'roits  that  conftrain  the  ground. 
Do  feldom  their  ufurpii^g  power  withdraw, 
B»t  raging  floods  purfue  their  haily  hand.     LirydtH, 

7.  Otlierwife 
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J.  Otherwife  than  that. 

It  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  fome  dire^lor,  of  infi- 
nite poweri  to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  /fboi^|b.L$3. 

Who  {hall  believe. 
But  jou  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ?  Shaiefp. 
8.  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cow- 
ley'Si  was  but  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Engliflu 

Dryden. 
9*  By  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny :  whofe  qualificajdon  (hall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  but  by  tranfplanting  of  Cai&o.  Sbaiefp.  Otbelh* 

10.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ;  if  this  were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzades.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs^ 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill-thinking.  Shakefp.  OtMlo. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.  Sbakefp.  Othello. 

11.  However }  howbeic. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame  \     , 
But,  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I  came. 
Unite  your  fubje£ls  firft,  then  let  us  go. 
And  pour  their  common  rage  upon  the  foe.    Drjden. 

1 2.  It  is  ufed  after  no  doubt^  no  queftion^  and  fuch  words^ 
'  and  fignifies  the  fame  with  that.     It  fometimes  is 

joined  with  that. 

They  made  no  account,  but  that  the  navy  {hould  be 
abfolutely  mafter  of  the  feas.  Bacotis  War  with  Spain. 

I  fancied  to  myfelf  itkind  of  eafe  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxyfm  ;  never  fufpe£ling  but  that  the  humour 
would  have  wa(ted  itfelf.  Dryden. 

004  There 
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There  is  no  quellion  hut  the  King  of  Spain  wiH 
reform  mcift  of  the  abufes,  Addijon  on  Italy. 

13.  That.     This  feems  no  proper  fenfe  in  this  place. 
It  is  not  therefore  inipofTible,   but  I  may  alter  the 

complexion  of  my  play,  to  reftore  myfelf  into   the 
good  grates  of  my  f^ir  criticks. 

Dryden's  Aiirengzebe,  Prefast, 

14.  Otherwife  than. 

I  (bouli!  fin 
To  think  hut  nobly  of  my  grandmotlier. 

ihaitfp.  Tempefi. 

15.  Even;  not  longer  ago  than. 

Beroe  hut  now  I  left  }  whom,  pin'd  with  pain^ 
Her  age  and  anguifh  from  thefe  rites  detain. 

Tiryden, 

It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  the 

confcioufncfs  went  along.  Jjockf, 

16.  A  particle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
fentence  is  bounded  or  rellrained. 

Thus  fights  UlyfTes,  thus  his  fame  cxterids, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends.  Dryden, 

17.  An  objedlive  particle;  yet  it  may  be  objccletl. 
But  yet,  madam 

I  do  not  like  but  yet  ;   it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  but  yet ! 
But  yet  is  as  ajaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monftroiis  malefactor.     Shak.  Antcny  and  Chop, 
Mud  the  heart  then  have  been  formed  and  confti, 
luted,  before  the    blood   was    in    being  ?  But  here 
agaln,the  fubllance  of  tlie  heart  itfelf  is  mojt  certainly 
made  and  nouriilicd  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Bentby, 

iS.   But  for;  without  ;  iiad-«ot  this  been. 

Raih  man  !  forbear,  but  for  forae  unbelief, 
My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief.  W^Ur. 

His-: 
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Her  head  was  bare 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair. 
Which  in  a  Ample  knot  was  ty'd  above. 

Drjder^s  Fables^ 
When  the  fair  boy  received  the  gift  of  right. 
And,  hut  fpr  mifchief,  you  had  dy'd  fpr  fpight. 

Drjden^ 

BUT,  an  Engliih  particle  which  denotes  oppofidon, 
and  which,  according  to  the  different  modifications  of 
the  general  fenfe  of  oppofition,  fometimes  holds  the 
place  of  an  adverb,  fometimes  of  a  prepofition,  fome- 
times of  a  conjun£lion,  and  fometimes  even  of  an  inter- 
jection. It  ferves  as  a  conjundlion  of  four  different 
fpecies,  as  an  adverfitive,  as  an  alternative,  as  a  con- 
du£fciye,  and  as  a  tranfitive  conjun£lion.  In  its  original 
and  moft  proper  meaning,  however}  it  feems  to  be  an 
adverfitive  conjunction,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
fynonymous  with  however  \  and  in  which  it  is  exprefled 
in  Latin  hy  fed^  in  French  by  mais.  I  (hould  have  done 
this,  but  was  prevented  :  I  (hould  have  done  this ;  I 
was  however  prevented.  The  difference  betwixt  thefe 
two  particles  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  this,  That  but 
muft  always  (land  at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence 
whofe  oppofition  it  marks  to  what  went  before;  whereas 
however  is  introduced  mor^  gracefully  after  the  begins 
ning  of  the  oppofed  fentence  :  and  that  th^  conftruAioQ 
may  often  be  continued,  when  we  make  ufe  of  but ; 
whereas,  it  muft  always  be  interrupted  when  we  make 
ufe  of  however. 

The  ufe  of  but^  upon  this  account,  feems  often  to 
mark  a  more  precipitate  keennefs  in  denoting  the  oppo- 
fition, than  the  ufe  of  however.  If,  in  talking  of  a 
quarrel,  a  perfon  (hould  fay,  I  (hould  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  conduA,  but  was  prevented  by  his  in«* 
foleuce  \  he  would  feem  to  exprefs  more  paffion  aod 

keennef% 
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keennefs  than  If  he  had  faid,  I  fhould  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  conduA^  I  was  however  prerented  by 
*  his  infolence. 

2.  But  is  likewife  an  alternative  conjundion  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the 
EnglUh  unlefs^  and  except^  with  the  Latin  nifi^  and 
with  the  French  Jimn. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  but  by  remitting 
them  fbme  of  their  taxes. 

Ufdefs  by  remitting  them,  {5V. 

Except  by  remitting  them,  lie. 

The  firft  expreflion  feems  to  mark  more  peculiarly 
the  infuflBciency  of  every  other  means  to  pacify  the 
people,  but  that  which  is  propofed.  The  fecond  feems 
to  mark  more  peculiarly}  that  either  this  means  moft 
be  employed,  or  the  public  difturbances  will  go  on, 
and  is  therefore  more  alternative  than  the  fir(L  The 
third  expreilion  feems  td  mark  the  fenfe  of  one  wlio 
out  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  propofed,  chufes  that 
which  is  moft  eflFe£lual.  When  we  make  ufe  of  unlefsy 
we  do  not  mark  that  we  hav«  confidered  of  any  other 
means  befides  that  which  is  propofed.  Whereas, 
when  we  make  ufe  of  hut  or  except^  we  (how  that  we 
have  confidered  of  fome  other  means.  But  marks  a 
negative  rejeftion  of  every  other  means,  but  thofe 
propofed.  Except  a  pofitive  choice  of  the  means 
propofed.  UnUfs  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  merely  denotes  an  alternative,  that  either 
this  muft  be  done,  or  that  will  follow. 

3.  But  is  likewife  a  conduclive  conjundion  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  Latin 
quiriy  with  the  French  que^  and  with  the  Engliih  thun 
or  thaty  when  the  firft  is  preceded  and  the  other 
followed  by  the  particles  of  negation  no  or  not. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  than  he  privately 
opened  the  gate  of  paradife. 

But 
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But  he  privately  opened,  ^c* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  King  of  Spain  will 
not  reform  moft  of  the  abufes. 

But  the  King  of  Spain  will  reform,  He. 

Who  {hall  believe,  but  you  mifufe  the  reverence 
of  your  place. 

That  you  do  not  mifufe,  (^r* 

It  cannot  be  kut  nature  hath  fome  director,  &r. 

It  cannot  be  that  nature  hath  not  fome  director. 

4.  But  is  likewife  a  tranfitive  conjun£tion  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  Latin  fed^  and 
with  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  mortal,  but  all  men  are  ani« 
mals,  iic. 

5.  But  is  likewife  an  adverb  of  quantity,  and  fignifies 
no  more  thariy  and  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the 
Latin  tantunif  and  with  the  Englifh  only. 

I  faw  no  more  than  three  plants. 
I  faw  but  three  plants. 
I  faw  three  plants  onfy. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cow* 
ley's  was  no  more  than  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifli. 

Was  but  neceflary,  isfc. 
Was  on/y  neceflary,  fafr. 
This  laft  expreflion  might  here,  perhaps,  be  thought 
improper,  becaufe  it  might  give  occafion  to  an  ambi- 
guity ;  and  might  either  fignify,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  a  genius  was  capable  of  making  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifh,  or  that  nothing  more  was  requifite  for  this 
purpofe.  Saving  this  ambiguity,  the  expreflion  is,  in 
every  other  refpeft,  perfeGly  prc^r. 

I  fliould  fin  to  think,  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
No  more  tb(m  nobly,  Is^c. 
Only  nobly^  isfi. 

Ulyfles 
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Ulyffes  was  formidable,  but  to  hia  friends. 

To  his  friends  only. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God* 

Did  men  only  confider,  Wr, 

Beroe  but  now  I  left, 

Beroe  I  left  now  only, 

6.  But  is  alfo  a  prepofition,  in  which  ufe  it  is  fyno« 
nymous  with  except^  and  would  be  exprefled  in 
Latin  by  prater y  in  French  by  hors. 

They  are  all  dead  but  three. 

They  are  all  dead  except  three. 

Who  can  it  be  ye  gods  but  perjur'd  Lycon  ? 

Except  perjur'd  Lycon,  l^c, 

7,  But  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  interjeftion,  tho*  not  fre- 
quently ;  as  in  this  phrafe. 

Good  God,  but  {he  is  handfom  ! 

HUMOUR.  »./.  [kumeuTj  French ;  humors  Latm.] 
I.  Moifture. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze  5 
which  is  very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water. 

Ray  on  the  Creation^ 

2»  The    different    kind  of   moifture    in   man's    body, 

reckoned  by  the  old  phyficians  to  be  phlegm,  blood, 

choler,  and  melancholy,  which,  as  they  predominated, 

were  fuppofed  to  determine  the  temper  of  mind. 

Believe  not  thefe  fuggeftions,  which  proceed 
From  anguifh  of  the  mind  and  humours  black. 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  MiUon^s  Agonlfifs. 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour^  to  which  impudent  poverty 
cannot  make  itfelf  ferviceable;  fo  were  there  enow  of 
thofe  of  defperate  ambition,  who  would  build  their 
houfes  upon  others  ruin,  Sidney y  b/iu 

Then: 


Iriiere  came  with  her  a  young  lord,  led  hither  with 
the  humour  of  youth,  which  ever  thinks  that  good 
whofe  goodnefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney. 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment, 
fo  he  was  a  prince  of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour  : 
as  he  was  going  through  Lufen  by  Greenwich,  he 
aiked  what  town  it  was ;  they  faid  Lufen.  He  aiked 
a  good  while  after,  what  town  is  this  we  are  now 
in  ?  They  faid  ftill  it  was  Lufen :  faid  the  King,  I 
will  be  King  of  Lufen.  Bacon* s  Apopbtbegmsm 

Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin'd. 
And  which  the  ruling  pafiion  of  your  mind.  Rtfcont, 

They,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  know 
his  humour  to  be  fuch,  that  he  would  never  conftrain 
himfelf.  Dryden. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  make  examples,  it 
is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime,  and 
to  remember  the  puniflunent.      Addifot^s  Freeholder* 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft. 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  pad. 

Pope. 

4.  Prefent  difpofition. 

It  is  the  curfe  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humour  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of  life.  Shah.  K.  John. 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humour  fed. 

Fairfax^  b.  ii. 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won. 
But  when  they  are  impof 'd  upon.       Hudibras^  p.  iii. 

Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand ; 
But  one  fubmiiEve  word  which  you  let  fall. 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 

5.  Grotefque  imagery ;  jocularity ;  merriment. 

6.  Difeafed  or  morbid  difpofition. 

He  was  a  man  frank  and  generous ;  when  well, 
denied  himfelf  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 

drink, 
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drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humours^  and 
made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and  violent.  Temple* 

7.  Petulence;  peevifhnefs. 

Is  my  friend  all  perfection,  all  virtue  and  difcre« 
tion  ?  Has  he  not  humours  to  be  endured,  as  ^rell  ai 
kindnefs  to  be  enjoyed  i  SoutVs  Sermom. 

8.  A  trick ;  a  pradiice. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying :  he  hath  xrronged 
me  in  fome  humours :  I  fliould  have  borne  the  hu« 
mou/d  letter  to  her.    Shah  Merry  Wives  ofWlndfor. 

9.  Caprice;  whim;  predominant  inclination. 

In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own 
humours  /  and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious 
to  other  humours  s  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both. 

Bacon* s  EffajSm 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor^  in  its  original 
Cgnification,  (lands  for  moifture  in  general;  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moiflure 
of  animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  thro' 
them. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  moiilure  in  general  in  this, 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a  perfon's  body  were  full 
of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  ftate,  are  called  huinottrs,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour ^  the  chry  ft  aline 
humour^  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid  or 
difeafed  :  yet,  when  we  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  it 
in  the  ufual  fcnfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  tlie  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  httmour  has 
come  to  be  fynonomous  with  temper  and  difpoHtion. 

A  perfon's 
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A  perfon's  humour  however  Is  difierent  (rom  his 
difpofition  in  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe 
of  a  difpofition ;  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons 
of  a  ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were  fubjeA 
to  melancholy  humours ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and 
tender  difpofition,  were  fubje£l  to  peeviih  humours* 

Humour  may  be  agreeable,  or  difagreeable ;  but  it 
is  ftill  humour,  fomething  that  is  whimfical,  capricious, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  an  ill-natured  man  may 
have  fits  of  good  humour,  which  feem  to  come  upon 
him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to  the  conmion 
moral  cafes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 
•  A  fit  of  chearfulnefs  conftitutes  the  whole  of  good 
humour;  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good- 
humour'd  man:  yet  he  may  not  be  good-natur'd ; 
which  is  a  chara^et  ^t  fuppofe^  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  was  requi« 
fite  to  conftitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quality 
of  the  imagination  which  bears  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  wit. 

Wit  exprefies  fomething  that  is  more  defigned, 
concerted,  regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething 
that  is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaftical ; 
fomething  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  neither  command  nor  reftraln,  and  which  is  not 
perfe£kly  confiftent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ;  yet 
a  man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon  ;  a  buffoon  however  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman. 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  explain  the  plan  of  a 
Di£lionary  which  fuggefted  itfelf  to  us.  It  can  import 
no  reflexion  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  Di^ionary  that  the 

4  fubjeft 
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fubjed  has  been  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  oth^ts ; 
and  it  is  at  leaft  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  conlidef 
the  different  views  in  which  it  appears.  Any  man 
who  was  about  to  compofe  a  diQionary  or  rath^-  i 
grammar  of  the  Engliih  language,  mud  acknowledge 
himfelf  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnfon  for  abridging  at  leail 
one  half  of  his  labour.  All  thofe  who  are  under  any 
difficulty  with  refpe£l  to  a  paurticular  word  or  phraicy 
are  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  di£bionary  prefents 
them  a  full  colle&ion  of  examples;  from  -whence 
indeed  they  are  left  to  determine^  but  by  which  die 
determination  is  rendered  eafy.  In  this  country, 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  will  be  foon  felt,  as  there  is  no 
ftandard  of  correft  language  in  converlation  ^  if  our 
recommendation  could  in  any  degree  incite  to  the 
penifal  of  it,  we  would  eameftly  recommend  it  to  all 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  improve  and  corred  their 
language,  frequently  to  confult  the  dictionary.  Its 
merit  muft  be  determined  by  the  frequent  refbrt  that 
is  had  to  it.  This  is  the  moil  unerring  teft  of  its 
value :  criticifms  may  be  falfe,  private  judgments 
ill-founded ;  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be  much  in 
ufe,  it  has  received  the  fan£lion  of  tlie  public  appro* 
bation. 
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A  LETTER  to  tbjB  Antbort  of  the  £iMii«f2&  £m#fr. 

GEHTLE¥P?fi 

IT  gnrea  me  pleasure  tpfee  a  work  fo  geneiaUj  u(efu|| 
as  that  which  yoif  have  ttn^ffrtaken,  Ukejiy  to  be  fo 
well  executed  in  this  co.ontrj.     I  am  afraid,  howerer^ 
you  will  find  it  impoflible  to  fupport  it  with  any  degree 
of  fpiriti  while  you  confine  yourfelTes  almoft  entirely  to 
an  account  of  the  book$  publiflied  in  Scotland*     T^ 
country,  which  is  but  juft  beginning  to  attempt  figur* 
ipg  in  the  learned  world,  produces  as  yet  (6  few  wark|l 
of  reputation,  that  it  is  Tcarce  poIEble  a  paper  whick 
CTi^icifes  upon  them  chiefly,  fliould  intereft  the  public 
for  any  confiderable  time.     The  fingular  abfurdlty  qjE 
jTome  performances  which  yip^ijbuiye  to  well  refNrelente^ 
Uk  yoiMT  iirft  number,  might  divert  your  readers  for 
once :  But  ^o  dp^uepce  coiild  fupport  a  paper  whidb 
ponCfted  chiefly  of  ^ouatsoiffuch  performances. 

Xt  is  upou  this  account,  .that  I  take  upon  me^  in  tbf 
na^e  of  feveral  of  your  readers,  to  propole  to  you,  6af 
you  {hould  enlarge  your  plan  |  that  you  (hould  ftill  coa» 
tii^ue  to  take  notice,  with  the  lame  humanity  an^  ca|i» 
doiiir,  of  every  Scou;h  produdion  tjhat  ia  tcderably  de* 
C^nt.  But  that  you  (boi^d  obfenre  wii;h  regard  to 
Europe  in  general  tjhe  £uae  plan  which  you  follawetl 
with  regard  to  Englsmd,  examining  fuch  performances 
pnly,  as,  tho'  they  may  not  go  down  to  the  iemot«f^ 
pofterity,  have  yet  a  chance  of  being  remembered  for 
thirty  or  fo^  years  to  come,  and  feem  in  the  mean 
time  to  add  fomething  to  diat  ftock  of  literary  wiuf^ 
fnent  with  which  the  world  is  at  prelent  provido^^ 
Tou  wili  thus  he  j^  (0  give  all  proper  moQW^eoiei^c 

fOL.  T.  F  F  to 
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to  fuch  efforts  as  this  country  is  likely  to  make  towardl 
acquiring  a  reputation  in  the  learned  world,  which  I 
imagine  it  was  the  well-natured  defign  of  your  vrork  to 
fupportf  spd  you. will  oblige  the  public  much  mort, 
by  giving  them  an  account  of  fuch  books  as  are  ^nrorthy 
of  their  regard,  than  by  filling  your  paper  with  all  the 
tnfignificant  literary  news  of  the  times,  of  which  not  an 
Vitticle  in  a  hundred  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  a  fortnight 
after  the  publication  of  the  work  that  gave  occafion  to 
it. 

Nor  will  this  talk  be  fo  very  bborious  as  at  firft  one 
might  be  apt  to  imagine.      For  tho'  learning  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  degree  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  it 
is  in  Fhmce  and  England  only  that  it  is  cultivated  with 
fuch  fuccefs  or  reputation  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
foreign  nations.     In  Italy,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
firft  revived,  it  has  been  almoft  totally  extinguifhed.  In 
Spain,  the  country  in  which,  after  Italy,  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  modem  genius  appeared,  it  has  been  extinguiih- 
ed  altogether.      Even  the  art  of  printing  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  neglected  in  thofe  two  countries,  from  the 
little  demand,  I  fuppofe,  which  there  was  for  books  : 
and  tho'  it  has  of  late  been  revived  in  Italy,  yet  the  ex- 
•penfive  editions  which  have  been  publiftied  there  of  the 
Italians  claflics  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  libraries  of 
-Princes  and  monafteries,  not  to  anfwer  the  demand  of 
private  perfons.     The  Germans  have  never  cultivated 
•their  own  language ;  and  while  the  learned  accuftom 
,  themfelves  to  think  and  write  in  a  language  different 
from  their  own,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  they  (hould 
either  think  or  write,  upon  any  delicate  or  nice  fubjed, 
•with  happinefs  and  precifion.     In  medicine,  chemiftry, 
aftronomy,  and  mathematics,  fciences  which    require 
-'•only  plain  judgment  joined  to    labour  and    afiiduity, 
without  demanding  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  either 

tafte 
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tafte  or  genius ;  the  Germans  hare  been,  and  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  fuccefsful.  The  works  of  the  AcademieSi 
indeed,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  even  in  Ruffia, 
are  the  objefts  of  fome  curiofity  every  where  ;  but  it 
is  feldom  that  the  works  of  any  particular  man  are  in- 
quired for  out  of  his  own  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  works  of  many  particular  men  both  in  France  and 
England  are  more  inquired  for  among  foreign  nations 
than  thofe  of  any  of  their  academies. 

If  we  may  pafs  any  general  judgment  concerning  the 
literary  merit  of  thofe  two  great  rivals  in  learning,  trade, 
government  and  war :  Imagination,  genius  and  inven- 
tion, feem  to  be  the  talents  of  the  Englifli ;  tafte,  judg- 
ment, propriety  and  order,  of  the  French.  In  the  old 
Englifli  poets,  in  Shakefpear,  Spenfer  and  Milton,  there 
often  appears,  amidft  fome  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gancies, a  ftrength  of  imagination  fo  vaft,  fo^  gigantic 
and  fuper-natural,  as  aftoniflies  and  confounds  their 
reader  into  that  admiration  of  their  genius,  wMch 
makes  him  defpife,  as  mean  and  infignificant,  all  criti- 
cifm  upon  the  inequalities  in  their  writings.  In  the 
eminent  French  writers,  fuch  fallies  ofgenitis  are  more 
rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  inftead  of  them,  a  juft  ar« 
rangement,  an  exaft  propriety  and  decorum,  joined  to 
an  equal  and  ftudied  elegance  of  fentimentand  di£lion, 
which,  as  it  never  (Irikes  the  heart  like  thofe  violent  and 
momentary  flafties  of  imagination,  fo  it  never  revolts 
the  judgment  by  any  thing  that  is  abfurd  or  unnatural, 
nor  ever  wearies  the  attention  by  any  grofs  inequality 
in  the  ftyle,  or  want  of  connexion  in  the  method,  but 
entertains  the  mind  with  a  regular  fucceffion  of  agree- 
able, interefting  and  conne£led  objeGs. 

In  natural  philofophy,  the  fcience  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  moil  happily  cultivated,  almoft  all  the 
great  difcoveries,  which  have  not  come  from  Italy  or 
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Germany,  have  been  made  in  England.    France  has 
fcarce  produced  any  thing  very  confiderable  in  diat 
way.    When  that  fcience  was  firft  revived  in  Europe^ 
a  f ancifuly  an  ingenious  and  eleganti   tho'  fallaooii% 
fyitem  was  generally  embraced  in  that  caimtry :  nor 
^an  we  with  reaCbn  wonder  that  it  was  fo.      It  may 
well  be  laid  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy^  nowr  wl^en 
k  is  almoft  univerfally  exploded,  that*  in  the  fintipTJcityg 
precifion  and  perfpicuicy  of  its  principles  and  concfai* 
fiqosi  k  had  the  (ame  fuperiority  over  the  Peripatetic 
fyftenii  which  the  Newtoman  philolofAy  has  over  it* 
A  philofophy,  whichf  upcm  its  firft  appearance^  lud  to 
many  advantages  over  its  rival  fyftemj  was  regarded  by 
tbe  French  with  peculiar  fondnefs  and   a/itrtJT-^tkw^ 
irtien  they  confidered  it  as  the  production  of  their  own 
countryman,  whofe  renown  added  new  glory  to  their 
nation }  and  their  attachment  to  it  feems  among  diem 
to  have  r^arded  and  incumbered  the  real  advancen^eiU 
c(  the  fcience  of  nature.    They  feem  now  however  tn 
be  pretty  generally  difengaged  from  the  enchantment  at 
that  illuCve  philofophy  ;  and  it  is  wirh  pleafure  that  I 
obfehre  in  the  new  French  Enclyclopedia,  the  ideas  of 
Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  explained  with  that  order, 
perfpicuity  and  good  judgment,  which  diftinguifli  all  the 
eminent  writers  of  that  nation.     As,  Cnce  the  i^ni/»^ 
we  are  apt  to  regard  ourfelves  in  feme  meafure  as  tbi 
countrymen  of  thofe  great  men,  it  flattered  my  vanity, 
as  a  Briton,  to  obferve  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifli 
philofophy  thus  acknowledged  by  their  rival  nation. 
The  two  principal  authors  of  that  vaft  collefUon  of 
every  fort  of  literature,  Mr.Diderot  and  Mr.  Alember^ 
exprefs  every  where  the  greateft  pailion  for  the  fcience 
and  learning  of  England,  and  infert  into  their  work  not 
only  the  difcoveries  and  obfervadons  of  thofe  renowned 
philofophers  I  juft  now  mentioned,  but  of  many  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  Englifli  writers,  whofe  names  are  now  almoft  ttfi« 
known,  and  whofe  works  have  been  long  difregarded  in 
their  own  country.  It  mortified  me,  at  the  fame  time 
to  confider  that  pofterity  and  foreign  nations  are  more 
likely  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Englifli  phik>* 
fophy  by  the  writings  of  others,  than  by  thofe  of  the 
Sngliih  themfelYtss.  It  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  talent 
of  the  French  nation,  to  arrange  every  fnbje  A  in  that 
natural  and  fimple  order,  which  carries  the  attentionf 
without  any  effort,  along  with  it.  The  Englifli  feem  tn 
have  employed  tfaemfelves  entirely  in  inventing,  and  te 
have  difidained  die  more  inglorious  but  not  lefs  ufeful 
labour  of  arranging  and  methodizing  their  difcoverie^ 
and  of  exprefling  them  in  the  moft  fimple  and  natuiil 
HMomer.  There  is  not  oiUy  no  tolerable  ffftem  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  Englilh  language,  but  there  is  not 
flfven  any  tolenMe  fyftem  of  any  part  of  it:  Hie  Lafia 
txeatif es  of  Keil  and  Gregory,  two  ScotfioEien,  upon  the 
principles  of  mechanics  and  aftronomy,  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  beft  things  that  have  been  written  hi  iduH 
way  by  any  native  of  Gieat  Britain,  lixf  in  many  te^ 
tpe&%  confuted,  inaccurate  and  fuperfidal.  hi  Dr. 
Smith's  Optics,  all  the  great  difcoveries  which  haA 
befere  been  made  in  that  fcience  are  very  compleatiy  rei* 
corded,  idong  wiA  many  confiderable  torredions  and 
improvements  by  that  Gentleman  bimiidf.  But  H^  io 
the  knowledge  of  his  fcience^  he  appears  much  fuperior 
to  the  two  Scotfmen  above  mentioned,  he  is  inferior 
even  to  them,  who  are  far  from  being  perfeA^  in  the 
Qrder  and  difpofition  of  his  work,  ft  will  not  I  hope  be 
imputed  to  any  mean  motive,  that  I  take  notice  of  dna 
fault,  which  in  thefe  fubjeds  is  not  of  -die  hi^^ieft 
importance,  and  which  that  Gentleman  himfelf  would, 
I  dare  fay,  be  willing  to  acknowledge  ;  for  whofe 
Inowledge  and  capacity  I  have  the  faigheft  efteem^ 
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whofe  book  has  every  other  quality  to  recommend  it, 
and  who  is  himfelf,  along  with  Dr.  Bradley,  almoft  the 
only  perfon  now  remaining  in  Enghmd  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  their  illuftrious  prciIecciTors.  The  teamed 
world  has  been  highly  inilruded  by  the  labours  and 
ingenuity  of  both  thcfc  Gentlemen,  and  I  will  venture 
to  fay  would  have  been  much  more  fo,  if  in  their  own 
country  they  had  had  more  rivals  and  more  judges. 
But  thf  Englifli  of  the  prefent  age,  defpairing  perhaps 
to  furpafs  the  inventions,  ov  to  equal  the  renown  of 
their  forefathers,  have  difd. lined  to  hold  the  fecond 
place  in  a  fcience  in  which  they  could  not  arrive  at 
the  Grft,  and  feem  lo  Iiave  abandoned  the  ftudy  of  it 
altogether. 

The  Frencli  work  which  I  juft  now  mentioned, 
proniifes  to  be  the  moil  compleat  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  been  publilhed  or  attempted  in  any  language. 
It  will  confifl  of  many  volumes  in  folio,  illudrated 
with  above  fix  hundred  phtcs,  which  make  two 
volumes  a  part.  There  aie  above  twenty  Gentlemen 
engaged  in  it,  a!!  of  them  vi;ry  eminent  in  their  fevenl 
profelhons,  and  many  of  them  already  known  to  foreign 
nations  by  the  valuable  works  winch  tliey  have  pub- 
lilhed, particularly  Mr.  Alembert,  Mr.  Diderot,  Mr. 
Daubenton,  Mr.  Rouifeau  of  Geneva,  Mr.  Formey 
Secretary  to  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  many  others. 
In  the  preliminary  (lifcourfc,  Mr.  Alembert  gives  an 
account  of  the  conni:c^ion  of  the  different  arts  and 
fciences,  their  genealogy  and  filiation  as  he  calls  it; 
which,  a  few  alterations  ^nd  corrcflions  excepted,  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  In  the 
body  of  the  work,  it  is  conllantly  marked,  to  what 
art  or  fcience,  and  to  what  branch  of  that  art  or  fcience 
each  particular  article  belongs.  In  the  articles  thcm- 
fclvcs,  tlie  reader  will  not  find,  as  in  other  works  ijf 
lhe_ 
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Ae  fame  kind^  a  dry  abftrafl  of  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  moil  fuperficial  ftudent  of  any  fcience^ 
but  a  compleat,  reafoned  and  even  critical  examination 
of  each  fiibje£l.  Scarce  any  thing  feems  to  be  omitted. 
Not  only  mathematics,  natural  philofophy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  commonly  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
works  of  this  kind,  are  compleatly  treated  of;  but  all 
the  mechanical  arts  are  fully  defcribed,  wiih  the  federal 
machines  which  they  make  ufe  of.  Theology,  moralSy 
metaphyfics,  the  art  of  criticifm,  the  hiftory  of  tl^e 
ielles  lettreSf  philofophy,  the  literary,  hiftory  of  kSiS^ 
opinions  and  fyftems  of  all  kinds,  the  chief  do^farines 
of  ancient  and  modem  jurifprudence,  nay  all  the  niceft 
fubtleties  of  grammar,  are  explained  in  a  detail  that 
is  altogether  furprifing.  There  are  few  men  fo  learned 
in  the  fcience  which  they  have  peculiarly  cultivated^ 
as  not  to  find  in  this  work  fomething  even  with  rc^gard 
to  it  which  will  both  inftrudl  and  entertain  them; 
and  with  regard  to  every  other,  they  will  ieldom  fail 
of  finding  all  the  fatisfa£lion  which  they  could  defire* 
It  promifes  indeed  to  be  in  every  refpeA  worthy  of 
that  magnificent  eulogy  which  Mr.  Voltaire  beftows 
upon  it,  when,  in  the  conchifion  of  his  account  of 
the  artifts  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Four<» 
teenth,  he  tells  us,  <<  That  the  laft  age  has  put  the 
«  prefent  in  which  we  live  in  a  condition  to  aSemble 
^<  into  one  body,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity»  to  be 
'<  by  them  delivered  down  to  remoter  ages,  the  facred 
<<  repofitory  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  fciences,  all 
^<  of  them  pufhed  as  far  as  hunian  induftry  can  go. 
'<  This,  continues  he,  is  what  a  fociety  of  learned 
«  men,  fraught  with  genius  and  knowledge^  are 
<<  now  labouring  upon:  an  immenfe  and  inunortal 
<<  work,  which  feems  to  accufe  the  (h(Mrtnefs  of 
«*  human  life." 

pp  4  This 
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TUi  work,  which  has  fereral  times  been  JiCsgiOiil^ 
intemipted  by  fome  jealoufy  either  oif  die  civil  «rif 
the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  France,  to  Datherrf 
which  howerer  the  authors  feem  to  have  ^ireii  Mf 
luft  occafion  of  fufpicioo,  is  not  yec  finilhedL    Tb 
folumes  of  it  which  are  yet  to  be   puMiflKHJ,  wi 
Aeferve,  as  they  facceffively  appeatf  to  be  piTtiaihriy 
taken  notice  of  in  yonr  future  periodical  leiievi 
You  will  obfcriiS)  that  tho^  none  of  the  authots  of  tkii 
tobeftion  a{>pear  to  be  mean  or  contemptiblet  yet  thef 
are  not  all  equal.    That  the  ityle  of  fome  of  diei 
is  more  declamatory^  than  is  proper  for  a  Di£^ionaiyi 
in  which  not  only  declamationy  but  any  loofe  cnwpA 
lion,  \sj  more  than  ^'ly  whete^  oat  of  its  place.    Tkt 
they  feem  too  to  ha*e  imerted  fome  attidee  wbiA 
might  hate  been  left  O't,  and  tf  which  tile  ilifeiiki 
tan  ferre  only  to  throw  a  licUcule  upon  a  worft  cal» 
enlated  f^r  the  propr 'ration  of  2?cry  pan  of  v&M 
Imowled  ;e.    The  artic^  of  AsnouT:  icr  e:ta]nple^  w9 
tend  little  to  the  edificati-m  either  of  the  leaned  <t 
unlearned  reader,  and  might,  one  fliould  think,  hkit 
been  omitted   even   in   a  i  Encyclopedia  of   aH  am, 
fcienres  and  trades.     Thefe  ceniures  howe^ter  fall  birt 
lipon  a  few  r.rticles,  and  thofe  of  no  great  importance. 
The  remaining  parts  of  the  work  may  give  occafioa 
to  many  otl^r  obfervalions  of  more  confequence,  apOB 
tiic  candour  or  partiality  witli  which  they  reprcfait 
tlie  diiiferent  lyftems  of  philofophy  or  theology,  ancieitt 
or  modern ;  tlie  juftnefs  of  their  criticiftns  upon  ibt 
celebrated  authors  of  tlieir  own  and  of  foreign  nations^ 
how  far  they  have  obferved  or  neglefted  the  jaft  pnv 
portion  betwixt   the  length  of   each  article   and  the 
importance  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  its  fitneft 
to  be  explained  in  a  work  of  that  kind  ;  as  weO  H 
inany  other  obl'crvations  of  the  fame  nature. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  thU  the  cmly  great  coUeAion  of  fcience  »nd 
Ktemture  at  prefent  carrying  oa  in  that  country^  to  merit 
the  attention  of  foreign  nations.    The  defcription  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  King,  which  promifes  to  comprehend 
a  compleat  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory,  is  a  work  ahnoft 
equally  extenfive*     It  was  begun  by  the  command  of  a 
minifter  whom  France  has  long  defired  to  fee  reftored 
to  the  direction  of  the  marines  ^d  all  Europe  to  that 
of  the  fciencesi  the  Count^e  Maurepas.  It  is  executed 
by  two  Gentlemen  of  moft  \^ifver{aUy  acknowledged 
merit,  Mr.  Baffon,  and  Mr.  Daubenton.     A  fmall  part 
only  of  this  wor!s.  is  yet  publiflied.    The  reafoning  and 
philofoi^ical  part  concerning  the  fbrmatmn  of  plantsi 
the  generation  of  anicialsi  the  formation  of  the  fostuti 
dbe  developement  of  the  ienfes,  Ufc.  is  by  Mr.  Buffba* 
The  fyftem  indeed  of  this  Gentleman,  it  maybe  thought» 
is  almoft  entirely  hypot*iet^  i  ard  With  regard  to  tht 
fanfes  of  generation  fuch,  ihkt  it  is  Icarce  poffiUe  tm 
Ibrm  any  rttj  determ'naCe  idea  ct  iu     It  muft  be  lifCk 
knonrledged,  however,  tiiat  it  is  explained  in  an  agree* 
lible,  copious,  and  natural  doqtience,  tod  that  he  hat 
iuppdrted  or  conne&ed  it  with  many  fihgubr  and  cn!^ 
sious  obfetvatitos  and  experiments  of  his  own.    Tbs 
sieatnel%  diftin&neis  and  propriety  of  all  Mr.Danbto- 
ton's  defcriptions,  feem  to  leave  no  ro6iki  for  criticifin 
upon  his  part,  wliich,  tho'  the  leaft  pompous,  is  by  ftr 
the  moft  iaspOTtant  of  the  work. 

None  of  the  fderces  indeed  feem  to  be  odtiratedm 
France  with  more  eagemefs  than  natural  hiftorjr*  P^v* 
^icuous  deftriptioB  and  juft  airangement  conilitiite  n 
great^paxt  of  Ibe  merit  of  a  natural  Uftorian ;  Mhi  tins 
-ftudy  n  perhaps  wpoii  that  acoount  |)eciiliaily  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  that  natloh.  In  Mr^Reaomur's  hiftdry 
of  ittfo&Mf  a  wok  of  wUch  we  are  ilillto  exped  fome 
TolMies^  yiimr  fiariers  wil  fiad  bodi  diisfs  i^ 'die  higbeft 

perfe^Uon^ 
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perfe£Hon,  as  well  as  the  raoft  attentive  obfervation  A 
fifted  by  the  moft  artful  contrivances  for  infpeding  inte 
fuch  things  in  the  oeconomy  and  management  of  thofe 
little  animals,  as  one  would  have  imagined  it  impo^ 
fible  that  he  ever  fhould  have  difcovered.  Thofe  who 
complain  of  his  tedioufnefs,  have  never  entered  regu* 
larly  upon  his  work,  but  have  contented  themfelves 
with  dipping  into  fome  parts  of  :  it.  As  mean  as  the 
fubjeft  may  appear,  he  never  fails  to  carry  our  atten* 
tion  along  with  him,  and  we  follow  him  thro'  all  his 
obfervations  and  experiments  with  the  fame  innocent 
curiofity  and  (imple-hearted  pleafure  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  them.  It  will  furprife  your 
readers  to  iind,  that  this  Gentleman,  amidft  many 
other  laborious  ftudies.and  occupations,  while  he  was 
compofing,  from  his  own  experiments  too,  many  other 
curious  and  valuable  works,  could  (ind  time  to  fill  eight 
volumes  in  quarto  with  his  own  obfervations  upon  diis 
fubjeft,  without  ever  once  having  recourfe  to  the  vain 
parade  of  erudition  and  quotation.  Thefe,  and  all 
other  fuch  works  as  thefe,  which  either  feem  to  add 
fomething  to  the  public  flock  of  obfervations,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  which  colleft  more  compleatly,  or  arrange  in 
*a  better  order,  the  obfervations  that  have  already  been 
made,  the  public  will  be  pieafed  to  fee  pointed  out  to 
them  in  your  periodical  Review,  and  will  liften  with 
attention  to  your  criticifms  upon  the  defers  and  pjer- 
feftions  of  what  fo  well  deferves  to  be  criticifed  in 
general.  As  the  works  of  all  the  academies  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  the  objefts  of  a  pretty  uni- 
verfal  curiofity,  tho' it  would  be  impoffible  for  you  to 
give  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  contained  in 
them  ;  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  point  out  what 
'  are  the  moft  confiderable  improvements  and  obferva- 
tions which  thofe  focicties  have  communicated  to  the 

public 
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public  during  the  fix  months  which  preeede  the  pubU<« 
cation  of  every  Review. 

The  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englifh  has 
not  only  difcovered  itfelf  in  natural  philofophy,  but  in 
morals,  metaphyfics,  and  part  of  the  abftra^i  fciences. 
Whatever  attempts  have  been*  made  in  modem  times 
towards  improvement  in  this  contentious  and  unpro- 
fperous  philofophy,  beyond  what  the  antients  have  left 
us,  have  been  made  in  England.      The  Meditations  of 
Des  Cartes  excepted,  I  know  nothing  in  French  that 
aims  at  being  original  upon  thefe  fubjedls ;  for  the 
philofophy  of  Mr.  Regis,  as  well  as  that  of  Father 
Malbranche,  are  but  refinements  upon  the  Meditations 
of  Des  Cartes.     But  Mr.  Hobbes,    Mr.  Lock,   and 
Dr.  Mandevil,  Lord  Shaftfburf,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke, 
and   Mr.  Hutchefon,  have  all  of  them,  according  to 
their  different  and  inconfiftent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at 
lead  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  original ;  and  to  add 
fomethuig  to  that  ftock  of  obfervations  with  which  the 
world  had  been  fumifhed  before  them.      This  branch 
of  the  Engiiih  philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  in* 
tirely  negle£led  by  the  Englifh  themfelves,  has  of  late 
been  tranfported  into  France.     I  obferve  fome  traces  of 
it,  not  only  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but  in  the  Theory  of 
agreeable  fentiments  by  Mr.  De  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is 
in  many  refpe£ls  original ;  and  above  all,  in  the  late 
Difcourfe  upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  in^ 
quality  amongft  mankind  by  Mr.  Roufleau  of  Geneva. 
Whoever  reads  this  kft  work  with  attention,  will 
obferve  that  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  has  given  occafion  to  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Roufleau, 
in  whom  however  the  principles  of  the  Engiiih  author 
are  foftened,  improved,  and  embellifhed,  and  (Iript  of 
all   that    tendency   to  corruption   and   licentioufnefs 
y^hich  has  difgraced  them  in  their  original  author. 

Dr.  Man- 
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Dr.  Mandeville  reprefents  the  primitive  (late  bf  itian« 
Icinii  as  the  moll  wretched  and  miferable  that  can  be 
imagined  :  Mr.  Roufleau,  on  the  contrary,  paints  it  as 
the  happieft  and  moll  fuicabJe  to  his  nature.  Both  of 
them  iiowever  fuppofc,  that  tliere  is  in  man  no  power- 
ful inllindl  -n-hich  neceflaiijy  determines  him  to  feek 
focicty  for  its  own  faVe  :  but  according  to  the  one,  the 
mifery  of  I'is  original  ftate  compelled  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  thisothcrwife  difagreeable  remedy}  according 
to  the  other,  fome  unfortunate  accidents  having  given 
birth  to  tlie  urnatural  paflions  of  ambition  and  the  vain 
defire  of  fuperiority,  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
ftranger,  produced  the  fame  fatal  cfFeft.  Both  of  them 
fuppofe  the  fame  How  progrefs  and  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  all  the  ta'cnts,  habits,  and  arts  which  fit  men 
to  live  together  iii  focict) ,  and  they  both  defcribc  thit 
progrefs  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  According 
to  both,  thofe  laws  of  (uftice,  which  maintain  the  pre- 
fent  inequality  ;;mongft  mankind,  were  originally  the 
inventions  of  tl-e  cunning  aiid  the  powerful,  in  order 
to  maintain  or  to  acquire  a.i  unnatural  and  unj  uft  fupe. 
riority  over  the  reftof  their  fellow-creatures.  Mr.Rouf- 
feau  hovrever  criticifes  upon  Dr.  Mandeville  :  he  ob- 
letves,  that  pif%',  the  only  amiable  principle  which  the 
EngliOi  author  allows  to  be  natural  to  man,  is  capable 
of  producing  all  thofe  virtues,  whofe  reality  Dr.Man- 
deville  denies.  Mr,  Roufleau  rt  the  fame  time  fcems 
to  think,  that  this  principle  is  in  itfclf  no  virtne,  but 
that  it  is  pofleflcd  by  favagcs  and  by  the  moft  profligate 
of  the  vulgar,  in  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  bjr 
thofe  of  the  moft  polifhed  and  cultivated  manners  ;  in 
which  he  pcrfeftly  agrees  with  the  Englilh  author. 

The  life  of"  a  favage,  when  we  take  a  diitant  view  of 

it,  feems  to  be  a  life  either  of  profound  indolence,  or  of 

great  and  aftoaiQiing  adventures ;  uxl  both  thcfe  f]ua- 

lities 
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Uti^  ferve  to  render  the  defcription  of  it  agreeable  to 
tlie  imaginatioiu     The  paffion  of  all  young  people  for 
paftoral  poetry>  which  deibribes  the  amufements  of  the 
indolent  life  of  a  fliepherd  ;  and  for  books  of  chivalry 
and  romance^  which  defcribe  the  moft  dangerous  and 
extravagant  adventures,  is  the  tSeSt  of  this  natural  tafte 
Jbr  thefe  two  feemingly  inconfiflent  objects.      In  the 
defcriptions  of  the  manners  of  favages,  we  exped:  to 
meet  with  both  thefe*:  and  no  author  ever  propofed  to 
treat  of  this  fubjed  who  did  not  excite  the  public  curi- 
ofity.     Mr.  Roufleau,  intending  to  paint  the  favage  life 
■a  the  happieft  of  any,  prefents  only  the  indolent  fide  of 
it  to  view,  which  he  exhibits  indeed  with  the  moft 
beautiful  and  agreeable  colours,  in  a  ftyle,  which,  tho* 
laboured  and  ftudioufly  elegant,  is  every  where  fuffici- 
ently  nervouii,  and  fometimes  even  fublime  and  pathetic* 
It  is  by  the  help  of  this  ftyle,  together  with  a  Uttle  philo- 
(bphical  chemiftry,  that  the  principles  and  ideas  of  the 
profligate  MandeviUe  feem  in  him  to  have  all  the  purity 
gnd  fublimity  of  the  morals  of  Plato^  and  to  be  only  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  republican  carried  a  little  too  far.    His 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts:  in  the  &rft,  he  defcribes 
liks  foUtary  ftate  of  mankind ;  in  the  fecond,  the  firft 
i>eginnings  and  gradual  progrefs  of  fociety.     It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  give  an  analyfis  of  either ;  for 
none  could  give  any  juft  idea  oi  a  work  which  confifts 
almqft  entirely  of  rhetoric  and  defcription.     I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  prefent  your  readers  therefore  with  a  fpeci- 
inen  of  his  eloquence,  by  tranflating  one  or  two  Ihort 
paflages. 

«<  While  men,"  fays  he,/.  117.  <<  contented  them- 
es felves  wi&  their  firft  ruftic  habitations ;  while  their 
«(  induftry  had  no  objeA,  except  to  pin  together  the 
cc  ikins  of  wild  beafts  for  their  original  eloadiing,  to 
f  fMloro  themfelYes  wkh  feathery  and  (hdbj  to  paint 

♦«  their 
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"  their  bodies  with  different  colours,  to  pcrfe6l  or  eitt- 
"  bellifli  their  bows  and  arrows,  to  cut  out  with  (harp 
"  (lones  fome  fifhing  canoes  or  fome  rude  inftruments 
*«  of  mufic  ;  while  they  applied  themfelves  to  fuch 
"  works  as  a  fingle  perfon  could  execute,  and  to  fitcb 
"  arts  as  required  not  the  concurrence  of  feveral  hands ; 
"  they  lived  free,  healthful,  humane  and  happy,  as  far 
f*  as  their  nature  would  permit  them,  and  continued  to 
<«  enjoy  amongfl  themfelves  the  fweets  of  an  indepen- 
**  dent  fociety.  But  from  the  inftant  in  which  one  man 
«  had  occafion  for  the  afliftance  of  another,  from  the 
<<  moment  that  he  perceived  that  it  could  be  advan- 
<<  tageous  to  a  fingle  perfon  to  have  provifions  for  two, 
<<  equality  difappeared,  property  was  introduced, 
><  labour  became  neceflary,  and  the  vaft  forefts  of 
<<  nature  were  changed  into  agreeable  plains,  ixrhich 
^<  muft  be  watered  with  the  fweat  of  mankind,  and  in 
<<  which  the  world  beheld  ilavery  and  wretchednefs 
**  begin  to  grow  up  and  bloflbm  with  the  harveft.** 

**  Thus,  fays  he,/.  126.  are  all  our  faculties  unfolded, 
"  memory  and  imagination  brought  into  play,  felf-love 
**  interefted,  reafon  rendered  a£live,  and  the  under- 
^*  ftanding  advanced  almofl  to  the  term  of  its  p«rfec- 
**  tion.  Thus  are  all  our  natural  qualities  exerted,  the 
*<  rank  and  condition  of  every  man  eftabliflied,  not  only 
**  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his  fortune  and  his  power  to 
"  ferve  or  to  hurt,  but  upon  his  genius,  his  beauty,  his 
"  ftrength,  or  his  addrefs,  upon  his  merit  or  his  talents ; 
"  and  thofe  qualities  being  alone  capable  of  attrafting 
<*  confideration,  he  muft  either  have  them  or  aff*eci 
**  them  :  he  muft  for  his  advantage  (how  himfelf  to  be 
"  one  thing,  while  in  reality  he  is  another.  To  be  and 
**  to  ap]  to  be,  became  two  things  entirely  different ; 
n  t^ '  diftin&ion  arofe  impofing  oftentation, 
idl  the  vices  which  attend  them. 

«  Thus 
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«  Thus  man,  from  being  free  and  independent,  became 
^  by  a  multitude  of  new  neceflities  fubjefted  in  a  man- 
**  ner,  to  all  nature,  and  above  all  to  his  fellow  crea- 
"  tures,  whofe  flave  he  is  in  one  fenfe  even  while  he 
**  becomes  their  mafter ;  rich,  he  has  occafion  for  their 
«<  fervices  ;  poor,  he  (lands  in  need  of  their  aiEftance  ; 
"  and  even  mediocrity  does  not  enable  him  to  live 
«<  without  them.  He  is  obliged  therefore  to  endeavour 
*<  to  intereft  them  in  his  (ituation,  and  to  make  them 
**  find,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  their  advan- 
<<  tage  in  labouring  for  his.      It  is  this  which  renders 
«  him  falfe  and  artificial  with  fome,  imperious  and  un- 
**  feeling  with  others,  and  lays  him  under  a  neceffity  of 
«  deceiving  all  thofe  for  whom  he  has  occafion,  when 
**  he  cannot  terrify  them,  and  does  not  find  it  for  his 
**  intereft  to  ferve  them  in  reality.     To  conclude,  an 
«  infatiable  ambition,  an  ardour  to  raife  his  relative 
■<  fortune,  not  fo  much  from  any  real  neceflity,  as  to 
^<  fet  himfelf  above  others,  infpires  all  men  with  a  dire- 
<<  ful  propenfity  to  hurt  one  another ;  with  a  fecret 
*<  jealoufy,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  to  ftrike  its 
<<  blow  more  furely,  it  often  aflumes  the  mafk  of  good 
<<  will  \  in  ihort,  with  concurrence  and  rivalfhip  on 
"  one  fide ;  on  the  other,  with  oppofition  of  intereft ; 
"  and  always  with  the  concealed  defire  of  making  profit 
**  at  the  ezpence  of  fome  other  perfon  :  All  thefe  evils 
«*  are  the  firft  efie£ls  of  property,  and  the  infeparable 
<<  attendants  of  beginning  inequality. 

"  Man,"  fays  he  afterwards,/.  179.  <<  in  his  favage, 
^*  and  man  in  his  civilized  ftate,  differ  fo  efientially  in 
<<  their  pafiions  and  inclinations,  that  what  makes  the 
*<  fupreme  happinefs  of  the  one,  would  reduce  the  other 
**  to  defpair.  The  favage  breathes  nothing  but  liberty 
<<  and  repofe  ;  he  defires  only  to  live  and  to  be  at 
**  leifure ;  and  the  atarama  of  the  Stoic  does  not  ap- 

"  proach 
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^^  p  roach  to  hia  profound  indifi^rence  for  ertry  o^mt 
<<  obje£t.    The  citizen^  00  the  contrary>  toUSf  beftin 
«  and  torments  himfelf  without  end)  to  obtain  ^mfkff* 
*<  ments  which  are  ftill  more  laborious  ;  he  laboun  oi 
^  till  his  deaths  he  even  haftens  iti  in  cnrder  to  pit 
^  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  live,  or  renounces  life  ts 
*<  acquire  immortalitjr.  He  makes  his  ccmrt  to  die  gial 
<<  whom  he  hates,  and  to  the  rich  whom  he  defpifirs } 
*^  he  fpares  nothing  to  obtain  the  honour  of  feniiDf 
<<  them;  he  vainly  boafts  of  his  own  meannefs  and  tbeir 
*<  prote&ion,  and  proud  of  his  flavery,  fpeaks  with  dit^ 
^  dain  of  thofe  who  have  not  the  honour  to  (hare  it 
«<  What  a  fpe£lacle  to  a  Caraib  would  be  the  painM 
*<  and  envied  labours  of  a  European  minifter  of  ftate) 
^<  how  many  cruel   deaths  would  not  that  indolot 
<*  favage  prefer  to  the  horror  of  fuch  a  life^  which  ii 
*<  often  not  even  fweetened  by  the  pleafure  of  iking 
<<  well  ?  but  to  fee  the  end  of  fo  many  cares^  it  il 
^  neceflary  that  the  words,  powir  and  rtputaiU$^  fluNiU 
^<  have  an  intelligible  meaning  in  his  underftandiag; 
<<  that  he  ihould  be  made  to  comprehend  that  there  is  a 
'<  fpecies  of  men  who  count  for  fomething  the  loob 
«<  of  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  ;  who  can  be  happy  ami 
«<  contented   with  themfelves  upon  the  teilimonyof 
<<  another,  rather  than  upon  their  own.     For  fuch  in 
<<  reality  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  thofe  differences  :  tlie 
«  favage  lives  in  himfelf ;  the  man  of  focioty,  always 
^<  out  of  himfelf ;  cannot  live  but  in  the  opinion  of 
*<  others,  and  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  their  judgment 
<<  alone  that  he  derives  the  fentiment  of  his  own  exift- 
<«  ence.      It  belongs  not  to  my  fubjedl  to  fliow,  how 
«  from  fuch  a  difpofition  arifes  fo  much  real  indiffis- 
<*  rence  for  good  and  evil,  with  fo  many  fine  difcourfet 
«  of  morality  ;  how  every  thing  being  reduced  to  ap- 
'<  pearances,  every  thing  becomes  factitious  and  a£led ; 

I  '*  honour. 
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«  honour,  fnendfliip,  virtue,  and  often  even  vice  itfelfy 
«*  of  which  we  have  at  laft  found  out  the  fecret  of 
«*  being  vain  j  how  in  one  word  always  demanding  of 
<<  others  what  we  are,  and  never  daring  to  aik  ourfelves 
<^  the  queftion,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  philofophy,  fo 
**  much  humanity,  fo  much  politenefs,  and  fo  many 
<<  fublime  maxims,  we  have  nothing  but  a  deceitful  and 
•*  frivolous  exterior  ;  honour  without  virtue,  reafon 
^«  without  wifdom,  and  pleafure  without  happinefs." 

I  fliall  only  add,  that  the  dedication  to  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  of  which  Mr.  Roufleau  has  the  honour  of 
being  a  citizen,  is  an  agreeable,  animated,  and  I  believe 
to6,  a  juft  panegyric ;  and  exprefTes  that  ardent  and 
pafEonate  efteem  which  it  becomes  a  good  citizen  to 
entertain  for  the  government  of  his  country  and  the 
chara£ter  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  you  may  believe,  to  confine 
you  to  an  account  of  the  philofophical  works  that  are 
publiflied  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Tho*  the  poets  of 
the  prefent  age  feem  in  general  to  be  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  laft,  there  are  not  however  wanting,  in  England, 
France,  and  even  in  Italy,  feveral  who  reprefent  not 
unworthily  their  more  renowned  predfeceffors.  The 
works  of  Metaftafio  are  eftcemed  all  over  Europe  ;  and 
Mr.  Voltaire,  the  moft  univerfal  genius  perhaps  which 
France  has  ever  produced,  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  writing,  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  thd  greateft  authors  of  the  laft  age,  who  applied 
themfelves  chiefly  to  one.  The  original  and  inventive 
genius  of  that  Gentleman  never  appeared  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  his  laft  tragedy,  the  Orphan  of  China. 
Jt  is  both  agreeable  and  furprifmg  to  obferve  how  the 
atrocity,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of  Chinefe  virtue,  and  the 
rudenefs  of  Tartar  barbarity,  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  French  ftage,  without  violating   thof?  nice 

VOL.  V,  Q  Q  decorums 
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decorums  of  which  that  nation  are  fuch  delicate  ^md 
fcrupulous  judges.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roufleau  of 
Geneva^  he  denies  that  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  war, 
which  has  been  publifhed  under  his  name  in  Holland, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  his  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  has  been 
printed.  There  are  indeed  in  it  a  great  number  of  very 
grofs  mifreprefentations  with  regard  to  the  (hare  which 
Great  Britain  had  in  the  laft  war,  for  which,  Mr.  Vol- 
taire, as  it  was  publifhed  without  his  confent,  is  not 
a9fwerable,'and  which  will  certainly  be  corre^^ed  in  the 
firft  genuine  edition  that  is  publiihed  with  the  confent 
of  the  author. 

I  am^ 

Tour  moji  humble  Servant^  Wc. 


THE   END. 
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Straban  and  Ptefton, 
fnater».Street,  Lomlon. 
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